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The Uvo volumes of Man in Society are an outgrowth of more than 
a decade of experience in deveJoping an integrated social science 
course at Kansas State College. From the preparation of the first 
“syiiabus” on “Man and the Social World” in 1944 to the typescript 
for the present publication, there have been nine revisions. Die 
rigorous test of experience inspired tltose who were working in the 
course to revise and reorganize material extensively. At first, efforts 
were directed toward arranging assignments based upon available 
textbooks and reference material. It came to be realized, however, 
that no combination of textbooks blended the social sciences into an 
integrated study to serve the purposes of the course. This situation 
led to less reliance on published textbook material and more reliance 
on material written by some members of the staff. 

By 1949, it seemed appropriate that the materials which had been 
developed for the course should be put into textbook form. The 
autliors were convinced that the process of combining the various 
customary social science disciplines into one self-consistent course 
— though not then achieved — could, by continued effort, be car- 
ried out. Since then, revision has continued by way of deleting 
material, adding material, reorganizing subject matter, and witing 
to achieve clarity and simplicity of expression as experience in the 
classroom dictated. In this process, no one of the social sciences was 
excluded or included merely to give particular emphasis to a unified 
social science discipline. Bather, the major effort has been to inter- 
weave data from each of the social sciences as needed in the presen- 
tation of any topic. 

To achieve a satisfactoiy synthesis in tin's area is a most difficult . 
task as the experience of the authors has led them to realize. They 
do not claim to have discovered a perfect solution to the problem. 

But the approach herein used is one which has proved meanmglul 



to students. The student is given the opportumt>' to understand ^d 
appreciate the significant social forces that bear upon brm. forces 
that are not isolated one from another but which have a “Uec 
impact upon him at any given time. WTien a student comes to this 
realeation, he can view with increased understanding the many 
causes of social phenomena, the important principles of social rela- 
tionships and the interrelationship of social problems and tensions. 
He is then better able to discriminate regarding alternative social 
values and to make an intelligent judgment for himself. A more 
detailed explanation of this approach is presented in Chapter 1 of 


Volume I. 

In presenting the material to the students, the authors have found 
it more effective to present background materia! in conjunction with 
each topic. Originally, Volume I was composed chiefly of back- 
ground material. When the student came to topics in Volume II, 
however, he often had forgotten the background material or failed 
to correlate it with the subject being considered. Introducing a sec- 
tion with background material or weaving such material into the 
presentation of the topic has resulted in more satisfactory learning 
and understanding. 

Frequently, semantics presents difficulties. This problem has been 
met (mostly from student suggestions) by including chapter glos- 
saries of terms defined as applying to the chapter. In this way, those 
engaged in reading and discussing the material are given common 
meanings of the terms as tliey are used. 

In the long process which has found fruition in these volumes, 
obligations too numerous to list completely have been incurred. Staff 
members have rendered a devoted service that is reflected in each 
chapter. Their criticisms and suggestions have come from actual 
teaching e.\perience with the material, and this text in its present 
form could not have been written without their help. 

The authors owe a considerable debt of gratitude to their thou- 
sands of students, many of whom have taken the course with appar- 
ent pleasure and profit. They have offered their suggestions and 
OTticrsms-sometimcs unintentionally and certainly more than they 
have reaUzed-so as to make the material reflect their needs for 
underetandmg the modem, complex society of which they are 
tnemhers. ^ 


mT'iT eoUeagues de- 

Mear S RaM ‘'’S' ™d help. Professors 

Ldgar S. Bagley arrd James O. Bray of the Department of Economics 


iv 



and Sociology at Kansas State College, Professor Jack C. Kier of the 
Department of Business Administration, and Professor Earl E. 
Edgar, head of the Department of General Studies, have read parts 
of the manuscript and have offered valuable suggestions as to exclu- 
sion, inclusion, and rearrangement of material. Former President 
Milton S. Eisenhower helped to conceive the general education pro- 
gram at Kansas State College and was a staunch supporter of it. 
The support given by President James A. McCain, A, L. PugsJey, 
Dean of Academic Administration, R. W. Babcock, former Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences, and the Board of Regents of the 
State of Kansas has been extremely beneficial to our phase of the 
general education program; without their support our work would 
have been impossible. We are also appreciative of the co-operation 
given by members of the social science departments, particularly 
the chairmen. 

In acknowledging the indebtedness to all without whose aid the 
\vork could not have been published, the authors rightfully assume 
responsibility for any errors of fact or of emphasis. 
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This book deals with man in his social environment. It is con- 
cerned with how people interact, with the basic institutions man has 
set up to maintain and foster those ideas he has learned to value, and 
with how he controls the activities of the individual for the good of 
the many. It traces man s search for a world organization tliat will 
permit the diverse national and regional insfffutions and controls to 
flourish in peace and security. 

The events of tlie past two decades, especially, have forced upon 
us the compelling necessity of becoming as intelligent and informed 
in our citizenship as it is possible for us to be. Even allowing for the 
exaggeration which normally characterizes interpretations of con- 
temporary events, there can be little doubt that the development of - 
nuclear energy leaves the people of the world with the alternatives 
of learning to live together in peace or destroying civilization as we 
know it. 

In his day-to-day living, man does not compartmentalize; that is, 
he does not act as an economic being one day, a political being the 
next, a religious being the next, and so on. Rather, he acts as an 
economic-political-religious-social being all at the same time, and, 
though in any activity one or another of these “sides” of his being 
may predominate, it is not fully understandable without reference 
to the other elements in his make-up. We have tried to keep this 
realism, remembering in all discussions of specific sides of mans 
activity that he always acts as a whole being. 

The chapters of the book are intended to be informative, of 
course but we hope they will also lead to further reading and to 
discussion both in and outside the classroom. The suggested readings 
at the ends of chapters are intended to give practical malena! for 
further and discussion, and we hope that the definitions of 



terms will help keep the discussions on a common, agreed ground. 

The study of man in his social relationships is a difficult one, but 
we hope that before the end of the course you will agree that it can 
be both interesting and exciting. 
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In Volume I of this book, we considered certain broad areas of the 
development, structure, and functioning of society in order to pro- 
\ode a general understanding of man-in-society. The first of these 
areas is man-in-society as a person having original nature traits. 
These traits were related to social environment to describe man as 
a human being faced \vith making decisions that result in accept- 
ance or rejection of social values. The second area, which concerns 
man-in-society in his social relationships, includes some of the insti- 
tutions and social processes that enable society to function in meet- 
ing the social needs of individuals and groups. The third area con- 
cerns the organizational features of society. Business and the state 
were discussed not only in their organizational aspects but also 
according to their functional processes. In addition, interest groups, 
such as businessmen, laborers, farmers, and consumers, were de- 
scribed, each as having its own particular interests and influencing 
social organization and processes. 

Man is probably concerned less about the structural organization 
of the society in which he lives than about the manner in which he 
is permitted to carry on his activities. He is particularly conscious 
of the limitations and freedoms that govern his actions as a social 
being. In this Volume, considerable attention is given to the con- 
trols, both theoretical and actual, which society places upon indi- 
viduals and groups in their interrelationships. Part I, “Controls in 
Society,” is devoted to this aspect of the social order. 
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The general framework of social controls has been of considerable 
interest to the members of the society. The ideas, principles, or 
theories forming the basis upon which this framework is built are 
fundamental to understanding the manner in which a society func- 
tions. They are presented here under the title “Theories of Group 


'^T'wo'of these countervailing theories— hberah’sm and con^rva- 
tism-have competed historically for the loyalties of men. These 
two attitudes espouse two principles— that of social change on 
one hand and, on the other, that of society s resistance to change, 
wili-n anv social group, forces and conations operate to bring 
bf chanU TeviSons and re-evaluations of the objectives and 
about chang , proposed changes may involve 

structure of the soe^ Uie group-for example, the adop- 

Jo^'oT-w puiposes or 8-^^ - "oTtllracce^mnc" or^aw 
r'!!"'' h-rofofatew Sd°of choo’sing leaders. The word nem, 

SSln^:t"U or pnrposes already^ 

therefore, is ^ within any group which delay m 

Likewise, forces a p ^ techniques Fott 

prevent the „oi__jn fact, culture in its totality— all tend 

ways, mores, socia customary evalua- 

te build f rt eS social pmcesses and institutions with- 
tions tend to supp their actual effect on society. 
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The ffeneral framework of social controls has been of considerable 
interest to the members of the society. The ideas, principles, or 
theories forming the basis upon which this framework is bmlt are 
fundamental to understanding the manner in which a society func- 
tions. They are presented here under the title Theones of Group 

^ Twfof these countervailing theories-liber^sm and conserva- 
tism-have competed historically for the loyalties of men. These 
hvo atmudes espouse two prineiples-that of social change on ^e 
hand and on the other, that of society's resistance to change, 
one hand , forces and conditions operate to bring 

T^tXyrtvS^ of ‘■'-'’i-tives and 

about proposed changes may involve 

structures of the so ^ the raoup— for example, the adop- 

the structure an un techniques or uses to 

tion of new purposes or 8°^ .eceptance of new 

achieve established P"’?” of Choosing leaders. The word rami, 

leadership or of ^ / d^“„ot®necessarily mean "some- 

of course, is used ad y something “new” may mean a 

fhanywS!nmS:i;esorpurp<;^^^ 

therefore, is a matter of ^ group which delay or 

Likesvise, forces are P""”" ?nd techniques^^^^^^^ 

prevent the feet, culture in its totality-aU tend 

ways, mores, social control b customary evalua- 

L L'ild distance to .„ons with- 

tions tend to support exist g ^„ciety. 
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CONTOOIS IN socnirv: theoiues of gfoup conteol 

in every social group help to bring about change or to piesewe 
stabilitT, depending upon the specific questions or issues that arise^ 
In genLl, those who advocate changes fa the social order are calle 
Uberals, and those who seeh to mafatafa the status quo (the exis i g 
state of aSairs) ate called conservatives. This distmctioii alone, 
however, is not enough to classify these hvo groups of people accu- 
rately. Each group has a long and varied history and a number o 
characteristics. The purpose of this chapter is to describe the trafa- 
tions of liberalism and those of conservatism and to point out the 
distinguishing characteristics of each. 


general nature of liberalism and 

CONSERVATISM 


Meaning of LiheraVtsm and Conservatism 

In its broadest sense, liberaUsm is a fundamental mental attitude 
which, having as its primary principle (although not its only one) 
the spiritual freedom of mankind, sets up the ideal of a free indi- 
vidual, conscious of his capacity for development and self-expres- 
sion. In the consciousness of his capacity for development, the free 
individual is not satisfied wth his situation and desires to adopt for 
himself and to urge upon others programs of social, economic, and 
political change. As we have said in Volume I, Chapter 14, liberal- 
ism was a doctrine adopted by many members of the middle class 
during the nineteenth century and was developed into a rational 
theory of society in all its aspects. 

The conservative view of society had its origin at the time of the 
rise of the middle class, \vith the latter’s doctrine of liberalism. 
Most leaders of early conservatism in Europe were members of the 
ruling class — the nobility, the upper clergy, the extremely wealthy, 
and the bureaucracy — all defenders of vested interests. Opposing 
the rational social theory of liberalism, they sought a theoretical 
justification for their own viewpoint. They developed the social and 
political philosophy which, by the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, came to be called consers'alism. 


In a broad sense, conservatism Is a view of society characterized 
by Uic tendency to maintain the quo. As contrasted with lib- 
erals, conservatives have little confidence in man’s ability to im- 
prove the social order by reason or in the ordinary man’s capacity 
or self-express on and scU-improvcmenl. Conservative thinking re- 
jects Uie liberal conception of the state as an institution which men 
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set up for their security and convenience, and which they can 
reorganize at will. The conservative regards the state as a creation 
of divine will or as a result of sIo\v, almost organic ^ growth. Like- 
wise, law and property rights are regarded as tlie products of a slow 
evolution through many generations. Consequently, conservative 
thinking, at its extreme, opposes any attempts to improve the exist- 
ing social order by rational proposals or to reform social institutions 
by radical means. Conservatism, therefore, puts its confidence in 
the tested institutions of the past rather than in experiment with 
new legal and political institutions. Any change that is not the result 
of slow, organic evolution (which can mean any change whatso- 
ever) is considered dangerous. This concept of organic growth also 
involves the idea that a mere change in institutions cannot relieve 


tlic world of social evils. , , r t 

Although the concepts of change and stability are most helptul 
in comprehending the meaning of Uberalism and conservatism an- 
other concept may be added. The eonservative is likely to believe 
in nearly absolute rules by which society should operate. Once hav- 
ing adopted such rules, he resists making 

Tlfe libLl, on the other hand, is more favorably disposed toward 
experiment and less incUned to believe that unchangeable laws 

®7nTven tee brie" e^llmUons of the meaning of liberalism and 
^ Hem we can see that neither is a clear-cut and fixed pro- 

conservatism, we can ^ 

St;" Of 

institutions, and human beings. 


J.x r rnnfrtbutinE to Liberal and Conservative Attitudes 
Conditions liheral or conservative emphasis to 

Several conditions may p EacJi □£ these condi- 

a social group or to perso casesfthough in any group there 

by these factors in the way that one 

social change. Bestlessn , decrease rvith advancing years. As a 

changes must come as 
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the schools, the cultures of past and present are knit together and 
projected into the future. This process tends to preserve not only 
tJje political order but also the entire social order. 

Liberal and Conservative Attitudes totvard Social Change 
Not all of the characteristics of liberalism can be included under 
the hcsTding of advocacy of change. A program of social change may 
not get the support of the liberal, who then becomes a defender of 
the status quo. On the other hand, the conservative may support 
such a program, tlius becoming an advocate of change under cer- 
tain circumstances. A distinction may be found: the bind of change 
advocated under conservative sponsorship is that which readjusts 
society toward an earlier or a traditional pattern or restores a set 
nde or formula as a basis for social behavior. An example of such 
"change” was the advocacy by a conservative President, Warren G, 
Harding, of a "return to normalcy” After a period of reforms under 
W^oodrow Wilson and the upheaval of VVorld War I, a conservative 
appeal was made to restore the conditions of tranquillity of an 
earlier period. At the same time, liberals resisted the “changes” ad- 
vocated by the Harding administration. For example, they opposed 
a return to a high protective tariff system, revision of income tax 
rates to relieve the wealthy, and modification of governmental regu- 
lations which encouraged the growth of business consolidations. 

The forces in society that build up resistance to change are not 
limited to the preservation of acquir^ social advantages. Folkways 
and mores provide a means of establishing more or less fixed pat- 
terns. These customs may be approved of by people who do not 
benefit but actually suffer from existing patterns. The influence of 
conservatism may be strongest among the privileged groups, but it 
is likely to extend throughout society, just as does liberalism, which 
may be strongest among the less privileged. Conservatism, for in- 
stance, is identified with rural life, even among those who are at a 
disadvantage in rural society. , , ,. •, 

Some people identify conservatism with stabihty and with great 
traditions. They believe that all great peoples or nations are con- 
serltive, patiek wedded strongly to law and customs, mllwg to 
TcceDt existing errors and weaknesses, and slow to adopt mnova- 
f f To these people, the conserving function of society is its 
tions. T P J^; is likely to be regarded as the best 

greatest jf it takes place, should result from 

r;;titdi— 
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into the framework of government, the liberal movement then 
turned to consideration of the use of the state for social and eco- 
nomic purposes. 

Until recent years, the idea was general that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States democratic processes prohibited extensive 
governmental management of the economy or regulation of tlie 
acquisition of wealth. Acting according to this interpretation of the 
Constitution, the judiciary blocked social legislation by declaring it 
unconstitutional. Consequently, liberalism, taking a new form, 
called for governmental intervention in social and economic affairs, 
and gave up the nineteenth-century laissez faire, which became 
idenUfied with twentieth-century conservatism. Although their 
views and ideas varied, a number of political leaders and scholars 
recognized tl.is new tj-pe of liberalism. The judiciary did not recog- 
nize ouicHy the revolutionary economic and social changes which 
had taken pince and the transition of UberaUsm away from kisses 
fairc. In 1915, Justice Louis Brandeis wrote as foUows: ■ 

Political as well as economic and social science noted these rev- 
Political as wen science— the umvritten or ludge- 

olutionary changes. vas largely deaf and 

made laws as disUnguished fr”™ '“wly arisen social 

blind to them. Courts “j" . century conceptions of the 

needs. They J sacredness of private property. 

htallX'ite" by judicial sancUon into a moral law. . . 

1... tended to link economic and 
Conservatism, ^extensive governmental interven- 

pohtical issues. Besides hrfd political power aho 

tion in economic affairs, con resistance has been made 

resist the sharing of „f government. In 

to changes in the « ““Jaries of a given political institu- 

flrst place, the most direct ^tion. Foremost among those 

tion are not likely to favor its B I,_ the proposal of a 

neople are the officials *emsdves^f bicameral 

change of State legislatures ™ * , ttion from members 

to the unicameral ““^rdie 

of the two houses w o 

sneoHuled By -f 


Repdnted by fie), pp. 463 S- Oxford Univ. 

School of Law), 7 (MW 

Free Government <n ‘ 
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prices, unemployment, and the like are to be met adequately. In 
addition, organized groups of businessmen now look to government 
for ser\’ices, protection, guidance, and many other things quite un- 
knouTi to the tlieory of hissez faire. 

EXTHEiME LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM 

Since the program of contemporary liberalism involves state 
intervention and control, one of the questions raised is that of the 
checks to be placed on this movement. What limits of change can 
be established without losing the basic characteristic of any free 

society the ability to change its institutions and their nature by 

peaceful and deliberate methods? Any balanced society experiences 
a slow movement and a swinging back and forth between change 
and stability, between progress and retreat, between liberalism and 
conservatism. The Hmits of change are set by deeply tooted com- 
munity judgment as to a political regime or social order that is 
unacceptable. At some point in discussion or action, a political or 
social system so strange as not to be thought 
may be encountered. The advocacy of such a ™ ^ 
liberalism is considered “radical and 

T • 'k aro nlflred on conservatism, as well as on lioeraiism, 
Limitation P if „ot of discussion, does not 

suggest 

any given time. To have ^ f^niework of the 

tive programs must be Jeep United States the 

values hfld by the society. For m the ^ 

liberal “P™ n„,| beginning in 1933, extended and 

The program of the Nesv Deal, beg g ^ Progressive 

expanded many of the ^*<,lose of the nineteenth and 

Movements that were such programs, how- 

early part of the twentieth “^tnt^es, Com- 

ever, are found proposals from the area of 

munism is a good “a”pfe “f be boU. revolu- 

.1 .;c^,=srr,ffnn— that IS, It IS COIIMUC mon- 
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CONTOOLS IN* SOOETi’: “niEOniK or CnOLT CONTT.OL 

of Uie (fcUnguishing characteristics of those who hold such extreme 
behefs is that the>’ do not work to preseree tlie status quo, nor do 
they respect the total tradition of a group. Rather, they tend to 
caeate M ideolog>’ and work for its imposition upon the community 
by either violent or nonriolent methods. Extreme leftists and ex'- 


A POLITICAl SPECTRUM 



Althouah ihij diazram ofl T"! 
a simplified 

bw ntmnes and n— I:™-, ^relabomlniB oI 
(Adapted from Baldnin. bmeL 

treme rightists have this trait in ’ ' 

Pirations, therefore, find a r-L Their methods and n 



liberalism and conservahsm 

!)een in the direction endorsed by the libenl 

rate and direction of change. The right on the nft, TT 

gsssBili 

inten ention m social and economic affairs 
Time brings a constant shifting of the total area of social issues 
and controversies. The old saying that the liberals of one genera- 
tion are the conservatives’of the nest has an element of truth Each 
successive decade marks some cliange in the boundaries of the area 
ot legitimate social and political controversy. Yet boundaries re- 
main. Venturing beyond these boundaries, the radical and reac- 
tionary are rejected and in some eases are kept from enjoyment of 
the full civil rights enjoyed by those who keep within the area of 
toleration. 


LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Individualism and Collectivism 


Liberalwm in the twentieth<entury United States came to adopt 
a "collectivist” rather than an "individualist” point of view. That is 
to say, it advocated action by society through governmental agen- 
cies to promote public welfare rather than unrestrained freedom 
of the individual to act in his own best interests as he sees them. 
The beliefs of those who favored increasing economic and social 
legislation were not formulated by a single leader or group into a 
theory of the state or the economy. Bather, the collectivist view 
developed from the effects of the social and economic developments 


within the nation. 

Individualist philosophy was in vogue at the time the government 
of the United States was launched. Basic to the economic and po- 
litical thinking of the citizens of the new Republic, it probably was 
strengthened rather than weakened by frontier conditions. After the 
Civil War the tendency toward economic centralization in the form 
of larffe corporate units and trusts brought about a reappraisal of 
liberalism. At the same time, an important segment of thought 
If riT behind laissez faire and individualism. One uTiter calls mem* 
of S soho7ot thought -status „uo bberals.- This designa- 
if a conSction of the defimTion, made early /n this chapter 

.Atoheus T. Ocreraaua, la Me Vcde Osteal Uriv, 

Press. IMS), P- W>- 
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(naae 4), of liberals as- those who willingly endorse 
^ In any event, this group was gradually repudiated and left behind 
by twentieth-century liberals in the United States. The slaius quo 
liberals” failed to notice, or at least failed to attach, the nosv form 
of social integration that tended to threaten the individualism they 
defended. As a result of their effective pressure in the interest of 
laissez fane, the national government of the United States for a 
time did not develop political agencies and methods to protect the 
individual. No such efforts as those of the "siflfiis quo liberals” were 
made to restrain large business corporations from gaining control 
over industrial processes. Indirectly, therefore, the lahsez /oirc-ists 
strengthened, rather than weakened, collective action, at the ex- 
pense of the individualism that they espoused. 

Although the proponents of collectivist liberalism did not develop 
a single definite theory of the state or of the'economy, similarity of 
viewpoint among them is to be found on a number of points. Among 
these points are that ( 1 ) government should give protection to its 
people against widespread suffering, such as that which appears in 
• depressions; (2) abuses by monopolies should be curbed and, 
whereyer possible, eliminated; (3) production is so much a func- 
tion of co-operative effort that the distribution of the accumulations 
of wealth resulting from it should be determined not on an individ- 
ual basis entirely but also by the government; and (4) without gov- 
ernmental intervention, a capitalist economy is likely to tend toward 
excessive profit-making, under- or over-production, careless use of 
natural resources, and exploitation of human resources. 

People who hold to this viewpoint are called liberals, and are 
willing to accept this designation. Those who oppose this point of 
view are termed conservatives, and generally approve of such des- 
ignation. 

Since in point of time there is no specific and complete transition 
from one of these liberal attitudes to another— that is from indi- 
vidualistic to collectivistic— the liberal position today is not one of 
complete a^eement and self-consistency. In some areas, such as 
that of smali bnsitiess units, the liberal frequently seeks to defend 
and perpetuate individualism. Hence, the liberal tries to operate on 
practical, rather than theoretical, grounds, and he does not have a 

r^hertUs ‘>'>i'>'>«ves are determined, but 

rather tends to decide each case independently 

The individual also may be an advocate of change in some aspects 
of his society but of stability in nthexs. Thus, although greXm 
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i"ten"eshed, soma persons 
ta] Lih ‘■”'1 P™gfess in purely govemmen 

Sim/l retaining a conservative economic outlook, 

ar y, contrasts may be found in views on religion and science 

otlreTmatorf 


Later tendencies in L'beralism admittedly have several collectivist 
as distinct from individuahst, characteristics. The collecti\ist point 
of view, however, does not involve a repudiation of the worth of 
the individual. Rather, it embraces the belief that social and eco- 
nomic forces can be so conlroUed and directed as to improve the 
position of the individual in all of his group relationships, as well as 
in his individual capacity. 

The principal application of these later liberal tendencies lias 
been the strengthening of the government in such a way that it may 
deal effectively with concentrations of business wealth. These ten- 
dencies, of course, have meant the repudiation of the philosophy of 
laissez faire of the earlier liberal group. Recognition also has been 
given to organized groups in the protection of their interests^hr 
example, the strengthening of labor and farm organizations for col- 
lective action. An awareness of the need for, and the inevitability 
of, social organization has influenced the thinking of modem lib- 
erals, but has not been carried to the point of placing the group 
above the individual. The liberal, in general, has maintained that 
these co-operative groups, governmental and nongovernmental, act 
in the interests of the individual, of protecting the weak from the 
strong, and of redressing unfavorable advantages and vested powers 
that some organizations bold over others. Jn the interests of the 
individual, therefore, liberals in the United States have sponsored 


several kinds of collective action. 


The Liberal Program 

The program advanced by twentielh-centuiy liberals in the 
United States combines the elements discussed above. Within the 
broad framework of their program, Jiberafs want to presenv a free- 
enterprise economy. At the same time, they believe that impro\e- 
went of file operation of the economy to avoid periodic collapse or 
long-term deterioration is possible. Positive policies aiming at mom 
complete use and improvement of human resources are arhoait^l 
The liberal program sees the large business cnfcipriscs of tJjc 
present with their political and economic power, as affecting and 
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being affected by tbe public welfare. Thus, the best interests of a 
specific enterprise are determined by the best interests of society as 
a whole. The individual in society is not forgotten in this broad 
view, but all individuals in all groups are considered as having a 
claim to consideration in the formulation of public policies. 

In the society of the United States, which is characterized by a 
relatively rapid rate of change, the liberal program can be identi- 
fied with specific me^urcs. First, the liberal supports the promotion 
of full e-nployment. ^,e conception of full employment is that gov- 
emment shou d do all it can to prevent involunta^ unemploynTt 
Governmental action toward this end may be along several l” 
for example stimulating private enterprise, providing vocational 

government, to avoid calamity oUectively, through the 

« resources, their conserva- 

cient importance to warrant a nosif ' " considered of suffi- 
restrained private oMn or a ? Program. Un- 

Zaire is not thought to be a |ood basf 

problem, Hence, regulation and owne V conservation 

ceived by the Uberak to be the natotl'aU Soromment are con- 
tion the liberals advocate new Cs connec- 

such as regional agencies, interde^ri^ gcvemmental organization, 

a graving concentrIi„^“f PuHic control, 

^“^Tnonopoly is virtually comoto^^'^ pohtical power! 

i*®- ■rffieral does not hLtate lo well-being at 

Short of public control, he also W =*^™cate public orvnershin 
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ards are looked upon as a potential source of manpower capable 
making important contribuUons to the culture and of nrovfdimr 
a new and expanding market for a mass-production economy Pov 
rty not considered inevitable, nor is it regarded as dewrved 
pumsbnieiit. The liberal believes that a positive program of im^ 
provement of economic opportunity and social security can do 
much to remedy tragic individual situations and at the same time 
improve the general condition of society and the economy. If this 
involves a change from some habits of thought about limited gov- 
ernment or rugged individuabsm, the liberal is ready to make sucli 
a change. 

Finally, as strains appear within and without the national-state 
system in the preservation of world order, alternatives by way of 
regional and world organization are given consideration. The liberal 
advoCiTtes changes and supports programs to further international 
co-operation and reduce the imminence of total war. 

These five groups of views are iHustrative of important areas in 
which opinions of people tend to divide between those who advo- 
cate change and those who resist it. Some people may tend to be 
“conservative” on some issues and “liberal” on others. To be gener- 
ally receptive to suggestions for change in all areas of policy, how- 
ever, is another matter, and the youth-age tendency or some other 
more general rule may apply. But no ironclad basis for classification 
can be applied, and inconsistencies are common. 

The Conservative Program 

The beliefs or doctrines of conservatism were developed in Eu- 
rope and influenced the United States, but conservatism in this 
country evidences several variations from that in Europe. In the 
United States, no genuine conservative movement has developed 
The nearest approach to true conservatism was found among the 
planters of the Old South, a small number of whom lived in a style 
and developed a social philosophy that might be called aristocratic. 

Most of the planters, however, were simply large-scale fanners who 
were striving to make money. Tile development of a bro.ider class 
of aristocrats was stopped by the Civil War and f 
Today, only a remnant of the old Southern gentry .s left. Gone urth 
it is much of the conservative outlook on society. i • 

Outside of the South, society in (he United States 
ning has been predominantly a midditvciass socmty V^e tl o 
European farmers, the farm groups srere not opposed to 
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capitalislic society. On the contrary, they were its backbone. In tlic 
early days of the Republic, the political contest between tlie com- 
mercial group, led by Alexander Hamilton, and the agrarian group, 
led by Thomas Jefferson, arose over measures affecting the distri- 
bution of the national income. The contest was not over fundamen- 
tal questions of the economic order, for both groups supported the 
free-enterprise socioeconomic system. At the same time, the ruling 
agrarian and commercial classes feared that the masses of poorer 
farmers and laborers might rise to power. They were particularly 
afraid of movements among the poor farmers and poor people of 
the cities that might result in repudiation of public and private 
debts and in legislation damaging the interests of tlie property-hold- 
ing classes. In order to gain political control, the Jeffersonian agrar- 
ians eventually submerged their fear of the poorer classes and won 
the support of these classes in opposing Hamiltonian commercial 
policies. 

The dispute was one within the ranks of the middle classes, for 
in the United States even the farmers were, with few exceptions, 
supporters of the economie process of capitalism. Thus, no need 
existed for a conservative ideology, and the absence of social strata, 
which could have developed it, made a conserx’ative movement 
impossible. 

Coirservative attitudes, of course, have been present among all 
those social groups that at one time or other were content with the 
existing conditions and desirous of preserving them. In the last four 
decades, conservative political attitudes have become increasingly 
frequent among big businessmen and large farmers. The arguments 
of these groups, however, are taken largely from the principles of 
laissez faire and from the political doctrines of nineteenth-century 
liberalism. ^ 


In the United States, the result has been that liberalism advo- 
cates regulative interference by the state in private enterprise in 
order to protect the economically weaker elements in society At 
he same time, consewatism holds to the position occupied by early 
hberahsm *^4 w of iaissen /oire. Consequently, the basic ileololv 
or phdosophy of hberals and of conservatives in the United States 
IS approximately the same— they both beUeve in tbn tu n n 

nity of the individual and in the need to pro "dl m^ 
tunities for betterment of his life. The cHef rlifF \ oppor- 
the tv;o lie m the means of reaching theSah ^”^^ 
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SVMMAHY 

‘“■e ‘wo countervailing and compet- 
" o all societies. ?he 

tuo theories are characterized by the concept of social change, on 
the one hand, and by resistance to change, on the other. In spite 
0 the common saying that ‘the only certainty in modem times is 
Change, social forces operate to resist change. These forces are 
tound in the institutions, mores, and habits of the group. They are 
expressed through the efforts of those members in society who, be- 
cause of privileges, age, or other reasons, have attached a high 
value to the status quo. The conservative element in society is made 
up of such persons. A society dominated by conservatism values 
tradition highly, and goes through a slow process of change. The 
libera! element in society, on the other hand, is made up of those 
members ^vho, because of age, discontent with existing conditions, 
or other reasons, desire changes and do not place so much stress 
on tradition as do the conservatives. 

The liberal doctrine is based on the freeing of individual capabili- 
ties and equalizing of opportunities. Accordingly, the position of 
the liberal has shifted with changing economic and social condi- 
tions. Economic and political liberalism of the nineteenth century 
stressed laissez faire in tlie relation of government to individual 
enterprise. The twentieth-century liberal, however, has advocated 
and supported collective action through governmental processes to 
protect and promote the welfare of the individual in a highly in- 
dustrialized society. 

The conservative doctrine also stresses the worth of the individuai 
but holds that governmental intervention in economic and social 
affairs is contrary to the best interests of the individual Essentially, 
then, the theoretical differences between liberalism and conseiv'atism 
in the United States are not marked; the differences lie mostly in 
means to attain ends. Accordingly, the conservative-liberal classi- 
fication does not always follow advantage-disadvantage lines— a 
person may be a liberal on politicaf issues and a conservative on 
economic issues, or vice versa. 

In both liberal and conservative doctrines, a point is reached hc- 
vond which society does not tolerate action and sometimes even 
Lpression of ideas. For example, the liberal does not believe tlwt 
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the free quest for new ideas and methods the foundations of society 
should he violently overturned. His area of freedom is bounded by 
the traditions of the group. Libervise, the conservative is limited by 
the values of society. Consen-atives and liberals, therefore, arc not 
hopelessly at odds. Tliey have much in common. At the e.\treme leit 
(radicalism) and at the e.rtreme right (reactionism) are doctrines o 
thought and action that arc repudiated by both the conventional 
liberal and conservative. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Distinguish between liberalism and conscr\'aHsm. 

2. What conditions may contribute to produce a liberal or conservative 
attitude of a person or a group? 

3. Why is simple advocacy of change alone not enough to describe the 
attitude of the liberal? 

4. Give examples in which the advantage-disadvantage classification of 
liberal and conservative does not apply. 

5. Explain the change that occurred in economic liberalism from tlie 
nineteenth century to the twentieth century. 

6. Compare twentieth-centuiy' political liberalism and conservatism. 

7. What is meant by radicalism and reactionism? How are radicalism 
and reactionism related to liberalism and conservatism? 

8. Contrast the social attitude of the individualist with that of the 
collectivist. 

9. Compare the liberal program with the conservative program in 
twentieth-century United States. Be sure to give examples of specific 
measures of each program. 


DISCUSSION 


1. What relation do you see between democracy and lilreralism? Be- 
hveen democracy and conservatism? 

^ anyone who agrees with me.” 

™ntV™“’'' *" ba the standards of a "Uberar govern- 


quSw"lhe Soviet Union 

qualiiyf The United States? Eicplain your answers. 

5. It IS sometimes argued that Franidin D. Roosevelt was a decided con- 
se^ahve. On what greunds could this he argued? Do you agleP 

te„rto stw that 

the posibon of the conservaUve is stronger than that of the liberal? 
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TERMS 


Iclmhgy: A sj’sicraalic scheme or body of doctrine 
Iicfs of an individual or a group. 


embracing the be- 


LcRj A icrm applied 
tendencies. 


to political groups having liberal or radical 


Normalcy: State or condition of being normal. 

Oligarchic; rertaining to rule or control by a few persons. 

Progressive Movement: Hie political, social, and economic reform 
movement (hat occurred in the United States from 1890 to 1917. It was 
characterized particularly by the intervention of the national govern- 
ment in economic and social affairs. 

Right: A term applied to political groups having conservative or reac- 
tionary tendencies. 
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2 democracy and authoritarianism 


From time to time throughout this book, reference l,as been made 
to democratic forms of social organization. In this cliapter, both the 

and* Te “of al“ -f sociarorganization 

and those of authoritarianism arc considered. Tliese two theories 

of group control are frequently at odds with cac oX In van ne 
forms, one or the other provides the basis for every social organa® 

democratic ideal his not been economic organization the 

tant. In actual 

political organization. In 'boss-ruled’pr^^^*f°"^ appeared in 
the forms of democracy 

ate. in scattered instan^erto;: demot![“1:^^ 

jected to authoritarian rule on a Stoi ■ i ^^oon sub- 

ever, the democratic ideal has nre ^ Soneral, how- 

and safeguarding democracy is one oflh'^ ®“™™"'™tal affairs, 

patriotism. ^ most powerful appeals to 

democracy 

Nature of Democracy 
Democracy is difficult to u 

to different persons, and'bre'fille different things 

from country to country. ConelV of “> Ume and 

cause as an institution belongme largely be- 

'vay fit in With the native cu&‘V it must li some 

Some general features have cL n™ “®“ing. 

y lor all people, as a 
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Me. One of the general fe.itures is the stress placed upon the wLh 
Md importance of tile individual. The arpression "equality of man" 
often IS used in designating this feature of democracy. Aiisunder- 
standings have arisen in regard to the meaning of this phrase. Pro- 
ponents of democracy do not contend that complete equahty always 
IS attained or even that it always can be attained. They do contend, 
liowever, that there is a continuous effort to achieve the greatest 
possible degree of equality. In the United States, “equality of man” 
has come to be interpreted as meaning equal rights to an education 
and to earn a living according to personal ability, and equality be- 
fore the law and in voting to determine the policies and leadership 
of society. Furthermore, the belief is generally held that the state 
exists for the individual rather than the individual for the state. 

A second feature of democracy is that, since it derives from tlie 
people, the people have a right to voice their opinions and to par- 
ticipate in the selection of public officials and in the formulation of 
public policy. In a democracy the people have a right to e.\press 
their opinions within the accepted L'mits of toleration even if their 
views are in opposition to those who are in control. Closely asso- 
ciated with this feature is a third characteristic of democratic so- 


ciety. Because democracy derives from the people, it is ahvays in 
the making — that is, it is always changing to meet the conditions 
of the time, People and the environment in which they live undergo 
change from generation to generation and even in one generation. 
Thus, democratic principles are adjusted by each generation to fit 
the culture of the time. 

A fourth general feature of democracy applies mainly to the 
political aspect of a society. In a democratic society, more f/ian one 
political party exists to guide the people in making decisions regard- 
ing governmental policy and policy-makers. Whether there is a two- 
party system or a multiparty system, each party foimulates its oiv-n 
program The followers of each party voice their opinions openly 
and freely, and the political party that is defeated in any election 
usuaUy emtinues to function, comitantly watching the policies of 
the party which is in. 


Oemocratic Values 

The proponents of democracy support their contention that demo- 
.ratio pracHces are best for group control by pointing out * 

rdemocraoy. First, they say, participatiou in govemment, eion 
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minimum participation, is a satisfying experience, one which adds 
to the dignity and self-respect of the person. Conversely, denial of 
this participation results in loss of personal dignity and self-respect. 

feJthnt Jr"' fo-- participation or com^e to 

feel that the processes m which they are able to participate are not 
meaningful in the actual issues of government. These eases how- 

ricy’ Mter an fart‘“‘“ value of dcmoc- 

i«Si ™ lu “ rrt:," lif;"; “““ 

Second, only xvhen it rests I , ^ "P'’" P^P'*^’ 

be made to harmonize with tlm trends"of d W 

dictator has the disadvantage of ^ 

people he is governing or to denen I ^ ° ^ die 

though he may think he hnows what “I’ good 'for“tf 

exists always the possibility that he is rnnf “• ^ i • P‘^°P'‘=' d>ere 

ambitions with the general interesi tt, O'vn ideas and 

not the "right” wiU is difficult to prove'’ Thhd'”" “ 

mocracy argue that decisions of the i P^^P^ents of de- 
public policy and leadership are as good as “hor^^'l”®, ”’1“®" 

An understanding of the nature ® V ehte. 

been of concern to its advocates from "t democracy has 

de ToegueviUe, a French °Srtrfe’'sfa/” ^®*" 

The first of the duties that are ai m- ^ ®'’ 

direct our affairs is to educate “P°" 'vho 

st-h®i ®'°il' ini m if pursible, 

shtute a knowledge of statemft for ib i„e '» ™h- 

ness of its tae interest for its blind instinrr^®'''!,"'*’ ““ “"''ne- 

o r® “"1 hy ,he authoS 1 d 1 government 

rr„V” 

"" nnderstand- 

Pmctical action Ce !"® to ae®‘;™ ns to what 

way of life, to proLte whrh®!®' n" “'““nted li^’r d ' ™’®® ' 

fISL" are required to 
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In the United 

latcd from the general current, and four major steps can he dis- 
cemed m its evo utton. First, during tlie colonial period the settlers 
obtained the right to participate in their own government. They 
brought with them from England the basic concepts of popular 
control of govemment-( 1 ) the doctrine of government by law 
rather than by personal rule; (2) ideas of jury trial and of the right 
of habeas corpus; (3) the basic concepts of representative govern- 
ment; (4) the theory of a compact or contract between the people 
and their sovereign; and (5) the doctrine of a constitution within 
which governmental forms should operate and receive their author- 
I’ty. Upon these concepts, a democratic structure was built in 
America. Althougli in the colonies only a few of the adult males had 
the right to vote and hold office, the representative assemblies car- 
ried out the will of the voters and fought for and obtained control 
over financial matters in each colony. By the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, the assembly of the people had attained supremacy 
and had become the important branch of colonial government. 

The second major step in the history of American democracy was 
the development of institutions of sovereignty. This achievement 
was the climax of the revolutionary and constitution-mahing 
periods. The independent States formulated constitutions and estab- 
lished governments based on the colonial experience, and a consti- 
tution was framed for the national government. The first national 
constitution — the Articles of Confederation— lasted only a few years 
because it was not based on political traditions and experiences. 

In 1787, however, a constitutional convention incorporated time- 
honored governmental processes into a new instrument of govern- 
ment and by compromises on several points framed the present 
national Constitution. , . , j • • 

A third major step was the extension of political rights and pnvi- 
leges to tie many who previously bad been excluded. In this exten- 
sion Tefferson's ideas of individual freedom and Jackson s equali- 
taria’nism were major contributions. By the 1830s manhood siif- 
frage and the right to hold public office regardless of station in iife 
had been achieved. Later, the suffnigc -tended to the emanei- 
natpH NeCToes (1870) and to women (1920). 

^ After franchise was extended, the fourth major step was 
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institute governmental techniques by which democracy was further 
extended and refined. Included in this step have been such develop- 
ments as initiative, referendum, and recall; popular election of 
Senators; direct primary elections; the secret ballot; and regulation 
ot campaign expenditures. 

Democracy and Social Change 

In Ae United States, elianges in political and social life in the 
S of m ^“™i forms and ideas. In the 

— eomph-. 

rssi'S? ;s“- "j-™— b, lii']'",”; 

difficult to attain became S eoZl '"'”’'^'^’ '“"’otimes has been 
lems demanding immediate and^snl^M*'" ‘eclmological prob- 
has been that The admiltrator h^K 

legislative processes, first, by drawimr motive in the 

posals and urging their enactment anf ^“'"'able legislative pro- 
trative rulings that provide the detaik of adminis- 

A second trend that has affecteil 1 ' Saneral law. 

of functions by local govemmLlf is the loss 

aequkition of these functions by larir unUsT i-" 

direct democracy becomes proportLart i proceeds, 

orces of technology requirelrger1;rs t. “ ^et the 

the local one-room school, acfommodaf some areas 

aUthepupikwithinaradimoTZ or thr"® wi* facilities 

T, For some of^rr"’ '“"gor serves 

Z?nor Of government 

Panying augi^entaUof ofcm activities and the acco 

srmet~ 

role difficult to fulfill and have ma i°™™rnent 

become intricate a a Problems and nrrv. citizen’s 

frain from^ccentin^ I*™, government 

citizenship. “*’‘■"5 “-f oarq^iog Tut thf" " re- 

lo a sense, these insUtutional chang “f his 

onanges constitute a nri ■ 

a crisis m popu- 
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Inr government. Wliether this crisis will result in dis»st. n j 
upon the politienl education of the citizens of democracieTTnd 
upon tlieir wdlmgness to esamine the fundamental meanings of 

thdlTn' “ f- Those who believe that democracy 
« faemg a ensis disagree as to the nature of this crisis. Some regard 
It as a relatively simple problem of jnstitutionaJ adaptation These 
people are inclined to emphasize the need for revising existing con- 
stitutions and for new governmental agencies— a need arising from 
changed social conditions. Others believe the crisis is somewhat 
deeper and is feeding upon the spiritual shortcomings of the people 
in democracies— that is. that the people do not “have what it takes” 
to maintain a democratic order, that they are not sufficiently com- 
mitted to the obligations and principles of democracy. A third group 
associates democracy with a large amount of individual liberty and 
finds it impossible to reconcile this view of democracy with the 
present group controls in society. According to the standards set by ‘ 
this group, each passing year now places democracy further out of 
reach. They argue that the structure of society, in and out of gov- 
ernment, is changing in the direction of consolidation, integration, 
and administrative domination and that this change is accompanied 
by loss of local independence and of legislative leadership. This 
change, say the individualist alarmists, may mean the death of 
democracy. 

Political Democracy 

A democratic political society may be defined as one in which 
there is continuing equality of opportunity for the selection of pol- 
icy-makers. The definition does not require complete equality of all 
people regarding the opportunity or right to select policy-makers. 
While states, communities, and institutions sometimes are com- 
pletely democratic or authoritarian, more often they are only more 
or less democratic or authoritarian. The extent of equality depends 
upon a number of practical factors, such as age, literacy, education, 
and experience in political acUvity. The believers in the democratic 
State favor a continuing elimination of inequality rather than the 
narrowing of power of selection to an elite group. The proponents 

of democratic theory do not say when complete equality of select- 

• V will be reached, nor do they say how far tins 

po in bringing about other kinds of equality. Further- 
more they usLlly defend some limitation to the policy-making o 

“‘ptrofde^theoiy in the UmTed States is the belief that 
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tlie policy-maVers selected by tbc people should bo checked at so.nc 
points For example, the Constitution limits congressional activities. 
Ld the Senate has equal voice in legislation with the more ire- 
quently elected House of Representatives. The States, irrespective 
of population, have equal weight in policy-making in the Senate. 

In addition, the executive head of the government has considerable 
independence from congressional control, and judicial niillification 
of legislation by the Bnding of unconstitulionality also has been 
accepted as a part of a democratic system. Thus, in a democracy, 
society may approve checks on the representatives of the people. 
But the broad trend is in the other direction, and over a period of 
time, there is a tendency to increase equality of opportunity for the 
selection of policy-makers. 

In the United States, much public policy-making is the work of 
agencies other than the government — for example, labor unions, 
corporations, and private educational institutions. Many democratic 
theorists have not been so much concerned about whether demo- 
cratic principles prevail in these areas as they have about the gov- 
ernmental area, yet they are also organizations of control. Accord- 
ingly, certain forms of social organization may be permitted to be 
less democratic than the political organization. In the past, such 
institutions as the family and school, in which the young are mem- 
bers, have been, on the whole, authoritarian, with self-government 
usually kept within close limits. Employer-employee relations also 
have been characterized by a degree of authoritarianism. The belief 
has been that the worker could escape from the situation, if he dis- 
liked it, by quitting. Organized workers now are seeking a voice in 
the policy-making of the organization in which they are employed. 
Because employer-employee relations have become closely con- 
nected with the public interest, the decision-making process may be- 
come democratized. A democratic government probably will facili- 
tate the democratization of any policy-making process within so- 
ciety when that process becomes recognized as one that is affected 
wth a public interest. Thns, a society containing many groups may 
be expected to evolve toward a general harmony of those tLt are 
related to the general interest. 

Only one rule and general standard of measurement has been 
^s^ssed-equahty of opportunity for the selection of those who 
make policy for the group. This rule, generaUy accepted as a dm^r 
democracy, can be applied in all aspel of 
processes, it means an inclusive electorate. 


society. In governmental 
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spects but ,t IS at least well for one to faiow whether he is looking 
toward or away from democracy, and whether the problems of the 
group are suitable to attack by a large or small body. 

Economic Democracy 

In the twentieth century, some people contend that human well- 
being ako needs to be considered from an economic point of view 
and that economic democracy — a doctrine of rights in the economic 
sphere — must be given some consideration. The claim has been 
made that, in addition to political rights and freedoms, economic 
rights and freedoms are essential to human dignity and are an 
equally significant basis for real equalitarianism. The present stand- 
ard of economic democracy includes the right to employment— that 
is, the right to do the kind of work for which one has the capabili- 
ties and not be discriminated against because of race, creed, or 
national origin — the right to a minimum standard of living, the right 
to support in case of accident and in old age, and the right to leisure 
time. The supporters of economic democracy contend that these are 
rights society should provide for the well-being of its members. 

Economic rights appear to be an extension of civil rights tradi- 
tionally held to be an important part of democratic ideology. In 
order to guarantee an economic bill of rights, however, society 
places limitations on the rights of an individual to own, acquire, 
use, and bequeath property. These limitations appear to involve 
the supporters of economic rights and the traditional democrats in a 
controversy. A middle ground, however, may be available— for ex- 
ample, graduated inheritance taxes are not considered by society to 
be confiscation of inherited wealth. The extent to which the social 
aspects of property shall be made an important consideration of 
nolicv depends in the United States upon the voluntary action of a 
free neopJe in a political democracy, although progress toward 
guaranteLg economic rights may be made by either democratic 
or authoritarian methods. 

Social Democracy 

Bevond both political and economic democracy is a broader s.ci 
of iLocracy as a way of life by which the talents and .abilrt.os 
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the people may be developed. The state is regarded as an institution 
that will assist positively in this development. If the aecomplish- 
ment of soeial democracy is regarded as a responsibility of the state, 
public pohey must be such as will achieve the desired goals Tliese 
goals may be economic in naturc-for example, full emplojanent. 
stabihzed agriculture, and reciprocal trade agreements. They may 
be the attainment of intellectual and aesthetic objectives, such as 
improved educational faciUtics, exchange of students wiUi foreign 
nations, and sponsorship of the arts. The policy may also be directed 
toward improving the position of individual members of the society 
m practical and personal ways, such as improving the generd kve^ 
of health, providing for old-age welfare, and givdg spedal zed if 

an un^momtic j V 

dn. "i Inn* 

restricted. The only exception to thk’ i 1 °" * 

No one ran tHolpTaram Sut7u“ 

raeyl;t“imtrerFirsr"^^^^^^^^ 

he may implement the idea of ’nolii.vli' discover how 

sample societies is this achieved d a 

one s vote on election day. Certa "rjt . "=“'1 by casting 

election is parUcin^r 

of the President may be questioLd TtV ® selection 

cedure of selection has been complet j^*' ‘be pro- 

election. In the election of a ^ ‘be time of the 

nets through which the deleaates^r Mfluenee on the party chan 

m^mms 

prefer to Datrn„- „ “S manufacturers nf =. . ™oice in decid- 

'™- -ere is 

°g has not operated 
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as it should in the process of selection. In other cases of selection 
of policy-makers, the function of the active citizen varies. He must 
learn the way in which he can be effective not only in the units of 
government for which pohcy-makers are chosen but also in other 
groups in whose policy he has an inteiest. 

Second, the citizen needs to inform himself about the problems 
and issues which arise in a democratic society. For example, he is 
faced with such problems as the extent of economic rights, measures 
to protect health, and decisions about foreign policy. New lines are 
being drawn day by day for bounds of governmental protection and 
promotion of the general welfare. \Vliere they are to be drawn may 
be determined by democratic processes. These issues the citizen 
must not avoid unless he prefers an answer made by a self-desig- 
nated elite. 

Finally, the citizen in a democracy must carry on democratic 
practices in his day-to-day h'ving. Respect for other persons, for 
example, is as much a part of the democratic ideal as is the right 
to participate in governmental processes. The citizen in a democ- 
racy cannot expect to have the respect of his fellow citizens unless 
he respects them. 

Actually, democracy has both means and ends, responsibilities 
and rewards. Democracy does nothing to make life easy and soft, 
although it seeks to equalize and eliminate some hardships. 


AUTHORITARIANISM 
Nature of Authoritarianism 

The alternative to the democratic way of organizing society is 
called authoritarian, dictatorial, or totalitarian. Anthoritarian.sm, 
of course, takes different fomrs, just as democracy does Ccrl,nn 
general features, however, have come to be associated with mil , or- 
u • cncietv One of these is the leadership principle— that is, 

of the individual; his place stale and lias 

leader or the Thus, fte^ndnaW 

rfty if tuc 
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who are to be rulea and the “elite." a privileged ferv-for example 
an aristocracy, the Hussian Communist Party, and the Spams i 
Falangist Party— who are to rule and make decisions for the 
society. The prevalent belief is that the masses arc not capable ol 
ruling and that the ‘Iresf decisions can be made by the few who 
are capable. A fourth general feature is that opposition to those m 
control is not permitted. No questioning or criticism of decisions 
of the elite is tolerated. In the political phase of authoritarian 
society, a single political party dominates the policy of the govern- 
ment, and those in power control the party. Tlic proponents of 
authoritarianism defend this position on the ground that national 
efficiency requires political unity. As the third and fourth features 
show, equality of opportunity in the selection of policies and pol- 


icy-makers is not a part of the authoritarian method. 

Citizens of the United States are inclined to oppose authoritarian- 
ism, particularly in the political area. In some social institutions, 
such as the school, however, features of the authoritarian principle 
have been accepted. The business organization is one in which e.x- 
ecutive command is approved, and in some church organizations 
a degree of authoritarianism generally is accepted, uith a hierarchy 
extending upward to the supreme authority. The respect for author- 
ity in the family was mentioned in a preceding part of this chapter. 
Acceptance of these aspects of authoritarianism is not necessarily 
inconsistent with rejection of the application of similar beliefs to 
political organization. 


Easts of Aufhorilarionism 

Justification of aulhorilarian society involves a denial of the basic 
democratic condition that governmental decisions should be con- 
trolled broadly by popular poUtical action. This denial is sup- 
ported by evidence of differences among men of such a nature that 
a drstmction can be made between ruler and ruled. The political 
theorists r^o present this evidence may be divided into trvo main 
Tthe inevitably resides 
be responsible (answerable) to the many. 


iK^'rrABLE BY THE FEW One school of thought advocating 
he Idea that political power inevitably resides n 
few believes in the necessity of such a tvue nf t 

herent organizational features of society.Tccording to Z 
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become the most important, so that those who^rtrol ^^3 
society. The class that comes into authority may not be the ‘hest ” 
but rt controls the power, because the seat of power is detenn^ined 
by the nature of the social structure. 

Another school of thought advances the idea that it is not the 
nature of social organization but the obtaining of power that is the 
mam factor. These theorists maintain that rvithin tire elite the 
struggle for power takes place and the dominant or winning clique 
uses force, deceit, or any other means to gain and maintain power. 
The clique out of power will resort to the same means in attempt- 
ing to gain power. Therefore, according to this school of thought, 
power is the key to getting control of the stale in order to enjoy the 
benefits of that control. The clique in control is not a class but a 
power-seeking and power-holding group. Such a chque may or may 
not be interested in the welfare of the masses of people, who are 
always excluded from power. 

The above two schools of thought are not incompatible. It is 
possible for those who control the key factor in society to be tliose 
who strive for power, or those who strive for political power may 
seek control of the key factor. 

nonresponsdble rule by the few Those who support authori- 
tarian rule as preferably not responsible to the people as a whole 
argue that a superior minority is more competent to rule than the 
inferior majority. They believe that public opinion should not c.vert 
a decisive influence on the structure and policy of government, be- 
cause the average person does not know what is best for him or for 
society— that is, he is unable to make wise and competent decisions. 
Therefore, only the wise and competent few can obtain for the state 
and society greatness and well-being. r , . . 

Several schools of thought endorse this idea of nile by the uase 
and competent without responsibility to the manj’. Three of these 
groups have received considerable attention. The proponents of one 
group base their contention on racial superiority. The>’ hold th. 
Inequalities are inherent in racial differences. f '"""f; 

is true not only as regards physical character.st.es 1 a so as 
regards mental capacity and soundness of judgment m social . 
tTxLTe thecrisfs furd.er claim U.at the colored mces .are .ufcr.o 
,0 the svhite race and that wathiu the white race several levels of 
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superiority are to be found. According to tliem, tlio liigbest of tliese 
levek is the “Nordic race”; lienee, the Nordics are the most wise 
and competent rulers. 

Another group of theorists in this categoiy base their views on 
the differences within rather than between races, on the fact that 
through biological inheritance inequalities of intellect and ability 
exist among men. These characteristics, being inherited, cannot he 
acquired, and by transmission from one generation to another there 
IS preserved continuity of superiority and inferiority. In the compe- 
tition for social status and power, these theorists argue, the "supe- 
nor win, and since they arc few and since, it is presumed, the 
superior mate with the “superior" to beget the “superior," they 
transmit leadership to their descendants and hold hereditary power 
over the many. In this way, the goals of the state and society will 
be best achieved by eliminating responsibility to the masses for 
methods used to achieve the goals. masses lor 

A third school of thought that advocates nonresponsiblc rale bv 
na alT *0 inequaliUeTexist- 

burtruatuTdifferercef Altd"°‘ 

differences exist just because tty exift t'ev e" -f 
universe, in the very make-nn L tu- ’ nature, in the 

theory argue that since there is nn proponents of this 

that results in inequalities gradationf^^ gradation in nature 
men. That is, the natural’ tra 1. exist among 

order and inequality, which thesTth society makes for 

eiples of nature. Con^equentlv ts P^n- 

the hierarchy are thertecau’se of order in 

each of the lower orders have th ' ^ qualities and those in 
hierarchy because of the degree of P^iHons in the 

- s.„.„ , 

sponsible rule by the fesv-reiee*re\ "““e- 

eratie processes. Although the' belies ^emo- 

omewhat, a distinction is found fa tL th^f overlap 

deli “ impossible, wh^ th “™nced 

democracy is undesirable. “ ^“ond believes that 
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The Authoritarian 


Principle 


The authontarian principle is based upon tbe ejaim that it can 
ma.ntam order and authority necessary for the survival and opera- 
'loctrines have been advanced to mb- 
stantiate the principle. These doctrines differ, but they have the 
common idea that someone or something expresses the "nght” will 
of the state, and that this will should he accepted as the universal 
standard by members of society The chief variation in these doc- 
trines is found in the matter of where this “right” will resides. 

^ One doctrine pJ-ices emphasis upon the will and leadership of a 
single person — tlie right ’ man, the leader, who should be entrusted 
with all authority and power. This idea, which is, of course, that of 
dictatorship, is based upon the premise of singleness of purpose 
and authority as the best means of securing the welfare of the state. 
No relation to ideology, except the leadership ideology of these 
theorists, is found in this doctrine, since the need for dictatorship 
is founded only on necessity — that is, a strong hand is required to 
give to the state order and authority. Accordingly, the dictator rules 
not because lie holds any particular behef or because he has a 
special mission to carry out, but because he has the authority— the 
personal authority. The dictatorships in some of the Latin American 
countries have exemplified this type of authoritarianism— for ex- 
ample, the rule of Diaz in Mexico and of Peron in Argentina. . 

Another doctrine placing emphasis upon the rule of a single per- 
son attempts to justify dictatorial rule by claiming that the dictator 
rules as the chief representative of an ideology. He is the chosen 
“one” to lead his people in fulfilling a divinely ordained mission. 

He is the leader, who knonv what the peopie want and therefore is 
the essential factor making for unity of the state and the people. 
According to this doctrine the leader is infallible, and hence his 
judgment and decisions are not to be questioned by the people. 
During the 1930’s, the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in Italy 
used these ideas to justify the dictatorial rule of Adolf Hitler and 

of Benito Mussolini. ,j « 

A third doctrine that has been put forth to substantiate tJie 
authoritarian principle is that of the need for concenfration of 
authority in a class rather than in one person. Here the aHcmpt is 
made to^stratify society into definite and mutually evciusiie socmI 
Xsses The state, then, should be organized in accordance rwth 
class subordination. The "best” or efite class is in authority. 
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it alone expresses the will of the stale and knows the “right" way of 
life. No opposition is tolerated, and society is integrated by might, 
even by violence if necessary, so that all will follow the "right” way! 
The application of a class theory of the state is illustrated by the 
class rule in Franco’s Spain. 


Contrast of Democratic and Authoritarian Characteristics of An- 
tliortty ' 

The advocates of authoritarianism universally assert that the 
chief weakness of democracy is its inability to maintain order. This 
assertion, however, is difficult to substantiate by reliable evidence 
Authonty IS not conBned to an authoritarian stL but is a charac! 
teristic of all forms of social organizations that have power from 
the family or the fraternity to the political party. Thus wherever 
there IS social organization there ic i • '™vrevLr 

in some kind of social 0^;. Simc^elt 

tarianism are similar in that both\re estnW 1 authori- 

order and on authority as the basis of that Ser The Vtf 
ences are found in the kind nf [ differ- 

nature of the authority that sunnn / maintained and the 

follows: ^ ‘ supports it. These differences are as 

2 E™" 

sponsible ,0 aiem; fa authori, arS IZ ^ 

nonresponsible right. ‘>™n'sin, authority exists fa its otvn 

(4) In democracy, the .. , 

torn laws but also to change^hem- “"’y mafa- 

deaeed, and once the desir^ orde ’n “‘hontarianism, laws are 
maintauied and enforced ri^dly established, laws are 

w; in aemocraev orHpr . 

flaunt Ap^ications of Authoritarianism 

the IPSO’s 

've nave discussed. This , 
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e^lification was expressed in a go.emniant docnment in 1947 a! 

The snbordinaHon of the individttal in fascist theory is rounded 
ou by the dootane of leadenrhip. Both Italian Fascism and Geman 
^abona Sociahsm mate the wiU of the state synonymous svith the 
will of the ruler and vice versa. The individual is supposed to give 
unquestionmg obedience to his rulers. Particularly in the National 
Socialist tiicory the idea is expressed that the citizen should not 
merely obey his rulersi he should have it as his mission to mate 
himself in the image of his rulers, so that he wiU have no vvih to do 
Other than their bidding.® 


Neither Fascists nor Nazis respected personal rights. They con- 
tended that rights were useless and shouJd be surrendered in ex- 
change for the many benefits the people would receive. The Italian 
and German states which waged World War II represented the 
highest development and apphcation of the authoritarian principles 
of statecraft. Nor did their defeat bring to an end this hind of belief 
or its practice. The governments of Portugal, Spain, and Argentina 
at present are carrying into practice much of the same body of 
theory. 

Proponents in both England and the United States of some kind 
of undemocratic doctrine have advocated authoritarian beh'efs in 


the past. For example, Thomas Carlyle’s essays contain bitter attacks 
on democracy and enunciate principles starth’ngly like fascism. In 
the United States, Henry Adams’ The Degradation of Democratic 
Dogma^ is an example of antidemocratic witing. The Coming 
American Fascism* by Lawrence Dennis, is a contemporary book 
arguing that the future of the government of the United States 
must be a choice between democracy and fascism and that the 
latter is the choice which, on rational grounds, should be made. 
Where authoritarianism has flourished, however, the philosophical 
justification for such states has been either irrational or too ideahs- 


Today’s Russian authoritarianism has developed from a theoret- 
ical basis different from that of the other dictatorships of Europe 
The basic principles of the coimnunKtic idea out of winch the 
Bussil for^ grew were presumed to be a scientiSc foimulation; 
Ly became a part of the series of ideas generaUy biowm as scen- 
ACtoa. Docwnen. No. 401. EtohOeU. Coogoisi. Fio. 
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tific socialism."'' It is diflieult to delcnninc wherein communist 
authoritarianism differs from nazism and fascism. Practical distinc- 
tions based on degree of dictatorship or on humaneness of methods 
cannot be found. 

The basic assumption of Karl Marx, who was the chief exponent 
of scientific socialism, was that human life and hislor>' were lived 
in an economic struggle which divided men into e.xploilcrs and 
exploited. Marx contended that all social organizations existing in 
his tmie were designed to aid the exploiting class in appropriating 
to ibelf the value added to goods by the labor of the masses Ac- 
cording to Marx, this system was not a final form of social organ- 
ization. As the rich became fewer and richer and the poor became 
poorer and more numemus. this process inevitably would bring the 
communist revolution. This revolution would establish in power the 
proletariat or working class, and would result finally in a elassfes 

dustrialization in Russia made that nation a fertile'^ 
gation of Marxist ideas. The theon. of tL t ^ 

cepted after 1880 by revolutionary groups Un?'' 

were organized, and a number of tL movements 

ested in the theory, assumed leadmhin l^ocoming inter- 

it. After years of limited activity and L to promote 

1905, the revolutionary leaders seized tlT rebellion in 


m a position to 


ana Menshevik tr.T,L. ■ 

lie extreme socialists t^gnt-wing socialist) forces 

suited in a Victory for t ^olsheWks, re: 

words of Lenin (the leader of t^'^^w^P, m the 
pmceed t„ construct the soeikt order P' 

Historic circumstances ° ’ 

ambitions of leaders have nkhT’ und the personal 

fmm the original Marxism^ lo“y 

today does not fit any theoreUcaltatr'”o"‘f’ “ 

“ lenn scienti^ sodalum ^ a Correct 

pier Z4, Volume I.) 
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^ ^e\^ IS to consider Russian communism as a species in itcpTf f 
as modem nations and national ideas are conceS Tt I f ' 
example of autlioritarianism with extreme e I • 
ideologj.. economic equalitarian 

SUM.MAhY 

ism'nrlntrf T'™'' anthoritarian- 

Talfrf , " r “ga'a^ation. Democratic 

Ideals and authoritarian principles exist side by side in any given 

society. For example, in the United States the people maintain the 
democratic ideal in political organization but accept elements of 
authoritarianism m other types of social organization, such as busi- 
ness enterprises, schook, churches, and families. For the most part, 
we think of these two theories of group control as applying to 
political organizations and processes more than to other social 
organizations and processes, although there is no real reason why 
.we should. 

Each of tliese theories has its advocates. The features of each 
permeate the various aspects of society wherever they are upheld 
Each is characterized by particular features that are in opposition 
to those of the other. The chief features of democracy, with the 
opposing features of authoritarianism, are as follows: 

(1) Democracy places great worth upon the individual as being 
important in society and as having political, economic, and social 
rights; authoritarianism allows the individual no place in society 
e.xcept as glorifying the state and the leader. 

(2) Democratic authority is derived from the people, who have a 
right to express their opinions and to participate in choosing public 
officials and in formulating public polic)^ authoritarianism is based 
upon rule by an elite group or by a leader, who makes the decisions 
for the "masses”; it institutes authority from the top down and ex- 
acts obedience from the bottom up. 

(3) Democracy, being derived from the people, is ahvays in the 
making — that is, always changing to meet conditions of the times; 
authoritarianism, being based upon the will of those in jwwer, 
does not sanction change, once the social order is established. 

(4) Democracy permits and encourages opposition in public policy- 
making and within it, therefore, more than one political part)' 
fuacHons; authoritarianism does not tolerate opposition to those 
in control and, therefore, a single politieal part,’ dommales the 
policy of government. 

Many theories and doctrines have been offered to justify bof/i 
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democracy and authorilarianism, and millions of people liave been 
influeneed by one or another of these theories of group control. In 
the United States, political authoritarian doctrines have not been 
given much support because these doctrines were discarded early 
in the history of the nation and are not a part of the tradition. Tlie 
course of democracy, however, has not always been smooth and 
unfaltering, and the problems of the hventietb century present a 
c allenge to the functioning of democratic procedures. Today as 
in the past, democracy must be reworked to fit tire culture of the 


QUESTIONS 

=h--terize democracy as a form of group 

3 “"<1 democracy’ 

3. view do you take of the present so-called Crispin democracy? 

Ta^Sed Stat:?'"^*'’^ of democracy 

you believe are necessary for 

7. democracy? 

nomic bill of rights? * ' important in an eco- 

Which support audrori- 

do^rSnywMell’weteTStd^^^ based? Identify the various 
in “othoritarian 

setbacks of der^rjae ideas?” “d the frequent 


discussion 


1- Does the presence of a citv “Uo - 

I. 

3' Give examples of c„ , ^ ““Ob « the basis for th 
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4. IIo^v would you justify the authoritariau method in operating a busi- 
ness. TOy would your arguments not apply to the political organ- 


5. What kind of inequah'ty is suggested by minority rule? Is minority 
rule impossible in a democracy? Why or why not? 

6. Wliat evidence can you present to support the belief that the masses 
lack political judgment? Have political judgment? 

7. “One of the basic preconditions for political democracy in any soci- 
et>’ is economic well-being ” What arguments can you make for this 
statement? 

8. Consult the Twenty-second Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Is this Amendment a restraint on democracy? Defend 
your answer. 


TERMS 

Bolshevik: As a result of a split in the Russian Social Democratic Party 
in 1903, the Bolshevik fmajorityj faction became the extremists and 
developed into the Communist Party of the present. 

Elite: A choice or select group considered or treated as socially supe- 
rior because of birtii, capabilities, or attainment of a preferred position or 
status in society by any number of possible means. 

Intelligentsia: An educated or professional group, class, or party. 
Menshevik: The moderate faction of the Russian Social Democratic 
Party after the split in 1903. The Menshevik [minority] faction advo- 
cated changes in Russia by evolutionary means rather than by the revo- 
lutionary methods of the Bolshevik faction. 

“Nordic race”: The tall, blond Germanic people of Northern Europe 
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^ PLANNING IN SOCIETY 


One of the important issues arising from the alternatives presented 
in tlie preceding chapter is that of group planning. With the grow- 
ing comple.xity of modern society, the planning phase of social 
organization lias become increasingly significant. Much of the mate- 
rial presented in Volume I of Man in Society illustrates this trend. 
Consider the factors of urbanization and the accompanying prob- 
lems of living in large cities in relation to the requirements for 
group planning; of the transformation of the Western world into an 
industrial society, with the dependence of each person upon many 
others; or of the increasing organization of society into large and 
complex interest groups. The growing necessity for planning also is 
evident in international affairs with the rise of many problems con- 
nected with a world community. 

Planning may be defined as “. . . simply the conscious arrange- 
ment of conditions in the expectation that a predetermined result 
will follow.” ^ This definition indicates that social planning requires 
group consciousness of a need, arrangement of conditions by the 
trouv and group determination of the results to be accomplished. 
Planning of course, is carried out by individuals as well as by 
groups. Virtually every person plans to achieve certain goals and 
ta the broadest sense individual planning is a part of the conto 
and concept of freedom, which means the absence of e.vtemal 

'“inlocial planning, a distinction often is made between pl.rnning 
In social p S ^ process of meeting sitii- 

and improvisation. The “ter previously formulated 

ations as they .. a,e other e.rtreme, objectives are 

taulamd and matched with a detailed prearrangement of eonih. 

1 Thomas H. Robinson, and others Croupf. 

Harper & Bros., 1940}, pp. 912-913. 


and the Community (New Yorl: 
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tions by central, over-all planning. The distinction between im- 
provisation and central planning is largely a matter of degree. 
Somewhere between the two extremes lies the kind of planning 
considered in this chapter. 


AGENCIES OF PLANNING 

Althougli social planning generally is associated with govern- 
ment. it is actually a function of all social and economic organiza- 
tions. The private organization exists to accomplish ends beyond 

‘PPi'^al planning agencies, 
attention is first given to the private corporation as illustrative of 

he rioriTvTif 

tne various levels of government then is presented. 

PJanning and Corporations 

™ s ”r “■I'l 

some repetition. In 1941 the Temn ^“Totate size warrants 

mittee. a fact-finding commrttI:Terel' W 

eeonomy, published a reoort comnar- .v ^“"Sress to study the 
ation of each of the Stat« with that "J P™perty valu- 

tions reporting assets of one billion Hnlt ^ corpora- 

largest of these corporations, - 1935. The 

pany and the American Telephone an^T T L‘fa Insurance Com- 
^sels greater than the proper^ vaLaHn f Company, had 

States. The smallest of these TOmoraf thirty-eight 

pany, had assets (91.030,000.000) sS^hfu^et^ 

Th?y\:e"rg:g:;L‘t:cr4“S^^^^ - eHect on society, 

equipment, and dealing rvith the "laterials, ustag 

*eir objectives. In many re^ ete Ume" ^ ^ 

of government, and they are “'Porations are like units 

parties-in-interest. Their polici« cm diverse 

and economic interpstc^r , a wide ran™ “‘verse 

ler. Chairman of the 
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Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the House Com- 
mittee on tlie Judiciary (1949). show how social objectives develop 
as business grows. He pointed out that 

... the General Motors Corporation has 436,000 stockholders; it 
has 401,000 employees; I do not know how many suppliers it has; I 
do not know how many customers it has; I do not know how many 
subcontractors it has, but I venture the assertion that all the latter 
are equal to tlie number of stockholders and employees which would 
make those interested in General hfotors, aside from the public, 
about a million and a half people. Therefore, General Motors is no 
longer a private operation; . . . what I see and envisage is that 
General Motors, because it has so many suppliers, so many cus- 
tomers, so many dealers’ agents, so many subcontractors, so many 
people who make parts for them, so many stockholders, and so 
many employees is in and of itself a sort of collectivist enterprise; 
it is no longer private. It becomes a public proposition, and it is 
growing increasingly so.* 

Although business units frequently are presumed to exist solely 
for the purpose of increasing their osvn wealth to'the highest pos- 
sible degree, this presumption overlooks the effect they have upon 
the total community. Even if this narrow objective remains the chief 
one, the means of reaching it are plans that contain diverse social 
obj’ectivcs, 


FInnning at the Local Level of Government 

Planning by local government is of direct interest and importance 
to the people of a community. For example, formulating objectives 
ILt and arranging conditions for such local group enterprises as 
r} hnnls narks and other'mallers of interest in the locality 
roads, schools, P - „ desirable activities. An im- 

hava been development of the urban 

portanl .“"““'//“d Lwth of cities and the changing 

planning functron. Th^ h,,, gj,en the city in the 

technology , difficult set of social problems. Prob- 

United States a " residential areas and 

Jems of ® (hat were presented in Chapter 8, Volume 

the many similar ten Jdnds of city planning. Unfor- 

I, have brought , „,eie so far advanced that the 

XSf-cto^has be\n handicapped. As one author has pointed 
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out, “City planning is a function that received little attention prior 
to the twentieth century. Consequently, most cities have grouTi 
more or less haphazardly, and the chief practical results of city 
planning are correction of the worst mistakes of the past and con- 
trol of future developments.” ® 

For this reason, therefore, some of the most advanced planning 
IS found in new areas that are tributary to a metropolis. In such 
areas, a reasonable amount of economic stability exists and the 
pattern of planning is not forced into the obsolete forrrls charac- 
tenstie of the older parts of the metropolis. Also, new tmvns, like 

t X ‘ ^•“ommodate the personnel employed 

by the national government in 11, e Norris Dam area of the tL- 
^ssee Valley, can be planned to meet the needs of tlieir restdenU 
^e planners of these towns arc not forced to adjust their nlans 
to an estabhshed pattern of existing conditions ^ 

In rural areas of the United States less ■ ■ 

planning process. Some pressing problems in such -i” * 

servation, natural resources devnloprnenTXd hcahri“ “ 
in these areas. 6ften the develonmci ’ t “ >>0"cver, exist 

problems comes from general recognition of 1° 

a spontaneous movement within from 

acular area. P^rt ofT relTn trThK T T' 

below. " tendency is brouglit out 

State Planning 

In the United States tiip u 

functions in the fields of sociaTand T* 

lems requiring planning often are^ nm The prob- 
across the boundaries of Uvo or even State but cut 

some problems are of a local rather tha ""c ** States. Furthermore, 
of the typical areas of planninXhu, r " ^ "ature. Man; 

Eger or smaller units. Also, the finanirial naturally to 

service entair,he plTming *e State, and these 

of such planning is the compreh™?””®'' An example 

“L'^h^r we 

ghway unprovement and cn r general policies 

cr. w'rrr 

Vork: Staclpole & Heck. 
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!))■ (lie Slate Icgisfedire. The policies are implemented by public 
agencies usually dcsignaled as the highway department, highway 
hoard or commission, or public ivorks department. One of the 
features included in the plans of the States is the construction and 
improvement of tlirough highways, usually designated as federal 
Iiighwaj’S. The Stale receives federal grants-in-aid amounting to 
about one-half of the cost of such higliways. Other features are 
construction anrl improvement of the principal State highways, 
secondary State Iiighways, and county and township roads. Often 
tlie plans call for a definite road network, wth all roads of the 



Figure 2 

state tying in with the federal and 

included in the program rs conscious planning ot ta 

tn pnable the farmers of the State to transport P 
.rketTover good roads. A recent trend in State h.jhway pro- 
^ j's the planning and construction of 


A com- 
are 


^ese superhighways often are planned ^ 

,c under plan or construction in adjoining Stare . 
’feature of the State highway planning programs “ 

(ffi usually calling for completion in from ten to tw enty ye 
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Under Uic leadership of the national govenimcnt. after 1932 
most of the States established planning agencies of one kind or 
another, variously called State Development Commissions I lan- 
ning Boards. Natural Resources Commissions, and the like. Fen ol 
theie have developed into fully implemented planning agencies, 
although many of them have co-operated with the national gov- 
ernment in some of its programs, such as conservation of natural 
resources and highway construction. Some of these agencies have 
become a means of collecting data about the State and its oppor- 
tunities and thus are useful in a State publicity program. Of course, 
the routine activities of State government require some of the 
planning function. In the modem conception of planning, how- 
ever, the States have not played as large a part as other agencies. 

Regional Planning 

In sharp contrast with the States, regional areas in the United 
States have given promise of achieving significance as units for 
social planning. Developing around an integrating factor, such as 
a city or a river valley, the region overcomes the obstacles that 
handicap State planning. Provisions for a public regional agency 
have to be made by already established governments. For example, 
the national government may set up administrative or other divi- 
sions, or an interstate compact may be made and carried out by 
State agencies. The total goals involved in regional planning proj- 
ects are such as are not of interest to private agencies or corpora- 
tions. They involve matters of general welfare that cannot be 
appraised by specific cost accounting and money profits. 

A large city may extend its influence over many aspects of human 
relations in the surrounding area and thus create a relatedness 
among its social problems. In such a case, to understand the social 
problems of the region requires an understanding of the central 
feature, the city. Even more clearly, a river valley often may serve 
as an mtegratmg factor, since many of the social relationships 
among fte people living there are conditioned or limited by the 
nver 'fte stream itself may be put to constructive uses, or it may 
^ .,^“1 "a ™ Frequently, planning 

SvS^ot dec PetentiaUties of a stream, with the objec- 

t f destructiveness and increasing its eontribu- 

riv“salW '’“‘^tending example of 

Sd b^the 'S! to the United States is that con- 

ducted hy the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). The develop- 
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time of the Civil War. the idea of integrated regional planning for 
It developed from the needs of World War I. Under the National 
Defense Act of 1916, a hydroelectric power plant was constructed 
on the Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals to generate power for the 
manufacture of explosives. The war was ended before the project 
was completed, but the manufacture of nitrogen was of value in 
the production of fertilizer. The usefulness of further development 
of the project was seen and upheld by a number of congressmen 
from rural areas, with Senator George Norris of Nebraska as the 
leader. Since the development by the national government of 
hydroelectric power-generating facilities aroused the opposition 
of privately owned power interests, legislation providing for tire 
Tennessee Valley Authority was delayed until 1933. 

A number of factors contributed to the enactment of this legis- 
lation. First, depression conditions were undoubtedly a contrib- 
uting factor, for governmental activity and intervention in social 
and economic relations became more acceptable than they had 
been in more prosperous times. Second, the controversy in this 
matter was a subject of public discussion for a period of years. The 
possibilities of further development were debated, and some valu- 
able experience was gained through the construction of the plants 
as authorized by the National Defense Act of 1916. Third, there 
had developed a growing dissatisfaction with the relative lack of 
success of poheies regulating the privately owned electrical util- 
ities This feeling was associated with an interest in conservation 
of natural resources, especially with leases of power sites on nav- 
igable waters and rvith multiple-purpose devetopmeiit of rivers. 

®A review of the historical background of TVA shows that the 
proposed unified development of the Tennessee River 
mination of the gradual extension of governmental responsibility 
in first one field and then another-navigation, flood con rol, 

» f rr- materials hydroelectric power, unemployment, relief, 
strategic w resonrees. Regional planning appeared 

"“vf “the°se fragments began to be pieced together in a pattern 
d"ed byTe flow4 stream. That is, the interrelationship 
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of these fragments was recognized and given consideration. 
Regional planning, therefore, became a part of tlie operational work 
of the regional program. Thus, when the region became identified, 
planning, construction, operation, and other aspects of the pro- 
gram proceeded concurrently. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Act, passed in May, 1933, pro- 
vided for the following objectives; 


(1) Maximum amount of flood control 

(2) Maximum development of the Tennessee River for navigaUon 

(3) Mimmum generation of electric power consistent will, flood 
control and navigation 

(4) Proper use of marginal lands 

(5) Reforestation of all lands in the basin suitable for reforestation 


I >■> "k* »■« oim™. 

lished a public corporatZ-rRrT ^ cstab- 

Authority hadthesTpowers. to^suraX'*'® f Authority. The 
to purchase, lease hold and di^nn contracts; 

legitimate action necess’arv or T •» take any 

powers conferred by the Act PP™!’"^*® to exercise the specific 
Thu corporation was placed iind^r * 1 , 
member board appointed bv thp p *^*rcction of a three- 
prcval. The members, appoiLd ^““tarial ap- 

time to this public respo^ibility ^ terms, devote full 

The administration of the reeionat „ 
fmction with considerable freedom intended to 

stated above, but also in organ^z^”’ nbieetives 

dom and responsibiUty of a regional aT' “'“"Sements. This free- 

terrsfe of a regional planning t.harac- ■ 

regional autonomy is not eomS s' this 

govemnient remain, and to thfs extenr.R national 
ments of national planning The di Program contains ele- 

appo.„taent iiwtead of 

'‘PPrepriations madeTn Congress also 

2^e rr^ ^PP-P™tions tr^e ?v^PP”‘ of TVA operations. 

government do 


not give the T\'A 
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complete autonomy. In essential aspects, however, a high degree 
of regional and functional independence has been established. 
The administrators can choose their osvn methods of reaching the 
objectives set forth in the Act. The corporation also is freed from 
the requirement of confonnity to the general provisions of the 
Accounting Office for government departments. Although prohib- 
ited by the Act itself from malting any political appointments, the 
corporation is not compelled to recruit personnel through the Civil 
Semcc Commission. To a large extent it may develop its own ac- 
counting procedures and personnel practices. 



Public planning Pr‘=^“Ts a^rTonhe^^^oTeal 
from its operations; planning K P . of the Board of 

procedure. David 

Directors of TVA, pointed on Naturally, the proposals 

of planning in the TVA Jegislation had to some 

made prior to the enactment of the I VO i s 

snr.?,— - "■ — 
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One of tliese factors was the discovery that tlie potential market 
for low-cost electricity was large. A second was the interest of 
Lilienthal in the electrical utility project and his conraction that 
public development of this form of cncrg>' was of importance to 
society. (Lilienthal was the dominant personality in the T\'A from 
1933 to 1946.) A third factor was the immense demand for elec- 
tricity for defense puiyioses after 1910. These considerations led to 
an interest in emphasizing power production even at the expense 
if necessary, of other functions. Tlie number of kilowatt-hours gen- 
erated has increased each year, going over the billion mark in 1939 
and reaching hventy billion in 1950. The T\'A omis and uses steam- 

Sntr pS. - -PP'ement 

plants are interconnected in oX In o Mroelectric 

and security. High-voltaae transmit- "'aximum efficiency 
cities and defense nlants in fli* • important 

tion is carried out largely by co-opefXef f "f 'u-'‘'i®“ 
ized under the Rural Eleetrific-n- " hicli are organ- 

Chapter24, Volile l). In 19 ^ Administration (discussed in 
trifled, compared svith 3 per cent m^l9^^^°/’Sr ®’®®' 

policy of transferring faciUties fnr t ’ ^ A has formed the 

power to public disWbu mr “ anidwTr."”" 

The availability of electric^no I u ‘‘'■® °^g=>nized. 
the industrial development of th ' 't 
A tomic Energy Commission has 1^^^^ f 
region, and private industrial enlemri^P defense plants in the 
meat-packing plants, and flour mills ha canning factories, 

Manuf^turing income moreTh™^„^T- ''T “‘'"bli^hed there. 

O &e TVA and manufacturing emplL^ years 

many others EWhicatTn ' Soil 

The extent of funCionaUnTflttion 

o of administration 
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fnc? n»i.ed^Appa.e„., p,a„„e! 

develop the „„,.tpe,o.e concept '"orrendTo S 

public services of the region than it actually has Th^e con 

mernti “"l *c years of construction and 

operation however, have jpiided the T\'A into the kind of opera- 
tion to uhicli it now is giving priority. 

Certain eonchisions can be drasvn from the experience of the 
■n A in regional planning. For one thing, it shows how important 
cicctrical energ)’ has become in the civilization of the twentieth 
century. Unless displaced by other forms of energy, such as atomic 
fission, electricity will be a central factor in many phases of eco- 
Tiomic and social life. Second, the fear of the opponents of regional 
planning lliat it would assume a political totalitarianism has not 
been realized in the functions of the TVA. As has been pointed out, 
many public agencies in tlie Tennessee V^alley perform functions 
closely related to TVA. Also, the T\'A has stayed out of the more 
remotely related or unrelated functions. For example, it has disposed 
of its ownership of the to\vn of Norris, Tennessee. It earlier had 
built and managed the to«Ti in connection with the construction of 
Norris Dam. In the third place, the idea of transplanting the TVA 
system without change to other river systems is apparently not a 
practical one. The TVA grew out of a number of historic factors that 
c.xistcd in the Tennessee Valley and only there is the TVA a soci» 
ological response to these factors. Probably integration will be 
brought about in other river systems and regional advantages 
thereby gained, but this integration will no doubt take into ac- 
count tlie historic and economic factors of each river system. 

OTHER RIVER VALLEY DEVELOPMENTS Other rivcr development pro- 
grams, while not under the administration of a regional authority, 
have been evolved by the Bureau of Reclamation in the Depart- 
ment of Interior as the planning agency. Tlie lower Colorado River 
has been utilized as a central regional factor in a seven-State com- 
pact under which a division of the available water is provided. The 
construction of Hoover Dam on the Colorado River, completed m 
1935, ^vas the Bureau's first venture in large-scale river valley dev^el- 
nnment. Since then, it has supervised construction on the Columbia 
mver of the Grand Coulee Dam, the largest in the United States. 

And it has been an important agent for regional plannmg m tiie 
levelopment of water use in the Missouri River Basm. Bet^veen 
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1945 and 1949, more than SlOO million was appropriated by Con- 
gress for use in the Missouri River Basin by the Reelaination 
Bureau. In 1949, forty-two major projects were under way in the 
Bureau’s construction program in that region. 

Measures have been introduced in Congress presiding for tJic 
establishment of regional authorities covering tile entire continental 
United States. Most of the regions proposed consist of river basins 
or systems^ Some of these proposed regional authorities are the 
Columbia River Authority, the Missouri Valley Authority, the Mis- 
sissippi River Authority, and the Ohio Valley Authority- The pro- 
po als so hr have received scant consideration by Congress Appar- 
ent y regional planning is in its beginning stages in tl e Sd 

National Planning 

Uon\ttwll'T5nlfanfnatt 

programs develop from pohoies fon^urr'l® evident. Regional 
even though the policies deaKvOh m'’ 
certain paft of the nado'n “ 

confined, however, to only a nartinnl-* function is not 

be applied to the entire nation ** but may 

National planning increa? 5 P^ in • 

of society, a compLity which rloT^"? “"’P’o-’^ity 

areas. Many things once planned and P'“n>ng in ever larger 
become so extensive, tecLica! ’’"‘vo 

of national concem-for exampCtZ'’ are now 

rail and inland water transpmtaliof'™'' ™“‘™'=tion and traffic, 

sources, taxation programs, “ 

economy. Interdependence of loeIw^™“ on the 

pla^mg increasingly difficult ftowL community 

local communities have results T in scattered 

dunrial''”ll“™P’'=’ ''^Ciad „ne:„T *'“°nghout he 


ning is n^eded'^'"' ” “ for the ‘ n1, v “ “ 

needs must consider '^1 “ Planning to meet°> 

“nsider relationships with nationarL^^i-*"^^^”*"^” 
anonal aviation policy and 
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TheSvIovvt il"* highway! 

• »/ i^ral district no longer can go aheir? pnfiroli “ 

Us OW'D ; it has become a co-ordinated part of a larger nkif 
unit, As a result, national planning is the natural sohtiol 
Several ageneies have been established at the national level of 
governinent to carry out planning functions. These agencies are 
organized for important fields, such as natural resources utilization 
oyh^ent, hbar relations, and finance and credit. The responsi- 
bility for co-ordinating the planning of these agencies lies svith the 
lilgliest poficy-maUng authorities of the national government, A 
detailed examination of each specialized agency is beyond the 
scope of this book, but the general outlines may be made more clear 
by sketcliing tlie structure of some of them. 


TJiE NATIONAL BESOURCES PLANNING BOABj) A renewed concem 
about conservation and development of the natural resources of the 
United States brought about the creation in 1934 of the Wafional 
Planning Board as a unit within the Federal Emergency Admin- 
istration of Public Works. After several changes of name, purpose, 
and administrative status, this Board in 1939 was named tlie 
National Resources Planning Board (NRPB) and placed in the Ex- 
ecutive OBce of the President. The Board consisted of three mem- 
bers appointed by the President Its functions were to prepare and 
recommend to the President and Congress long-range plans for the 
wise use of natural resources. Employment stabilization and public 
works also were included in the Boards responsibih'ties. Central 
responsibilities were divided among three assistant directors, and 
eleven regional offices were established in the continental United 


States and Puerto Rico. 

The NRPB did a considerable amount of technical researcJi, issu- 
ing reports containing factual data upon which the outlines of 
public policy might be built. Typical report titles u'ere /ndusM 
Location and Natural Resources; Drainage Basin Problems and Fr^ 
grams; Report on Security. Work and Relief Policies; and T/re 
Southeast. With the coming of World War II the NBPB worked 
with the War Production Board on studies of mdustnal locatio 
and with agencies of State goveniments on 
resulting from war activities. In 1942, the Board began o 

problems of readiiistmeot and stabilization that were certain 
come in the postwar period. _ xfo„.. niw^-tions 

The NRPB was abolished by Qmgress m 1943. s^ a > ] 



IN socirn': thixiiuin of ciioup conthol 
had been raised, especially by members of Congress, to its aetiv- 
itres AWiough its research work was admitted to be nseftd, some 
of Its policy proposals were objected to on the grounds that they 
usurped a part of the legislative process. Some administrative 

of tbe P ^ r •'"’cl the Bureau 

of tlie Budget about the co-ordination of the work among the vaZs 

administrative agencies. Certain interest groups alTo crittUrth 
TZ 1::“" « regiments 

the national government. As a far-r r V P'^'nmng function in 
tends to be suspected of desiring to acn “ P'‘''''"'ng board 

Yet its research seems sterile and usclcssTT influence. 

tions based on such research ar i ^ policy recommenda- 
itself. Perhaps the pirnnTnfanTthTn “v ‘'><= board 

same. Such is the Lse wifh the be the 

~n'. topi.,™™, 

economists to “assist and adv^ the P f ““«‘ing of three 
of the Economic Report . tVLal ‘bo preparation 

developments, to appraise prograr^s a^® “ oconomic 

• • • and to formnIarfn7„ °f fbc Govem- 

™der T omployment, produrtron' a economic 

under free competitive enterp*!". Purchasing power 

■Lne Louncil is esspyiHalK. 

CO o^r'’; Pot’S"2„^r T°"“”''“ P'onni„g, but 

the memb^s lb has available economic 

the formula If r ® He is still ‘b® fspert advice of 

is expected to ° ?“*'‘‘''e policy. At the P°'*®'ble, however, for 

and poSara:tr ‘=■’‘0 ‘ntot ‘b-= P-ident , 
‘He oonewr;^- W-o that hf d“ 

Economic Advisers. 

enau. 0&-I -r -- <» 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND PLANNING The National Security Act of 

“ “'"prehensive organization for 
national defense. The whole administrative structure was called the 
Organization for National Security. Included in the Organization 
vvas the National Military Establishment, with a civilian Secretary 
oi Defense having cabinet status at its head. Within the National 
Military Establishment were the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, each under a civilian secretary without 
cabinet status. In addition to these service departments, the 
National Military Establishment contained at first the Munitions 
Board, the Research and Development Board, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. To these agencies a Personnel Policy Board was added in 
1948. 


The other agencies within the Organization for National Security 
were the National Security Resources Board (NSRB) and the 
National Security Council (NSC). The NSRB was responsible for 
planning industrial mobilization for national defense and for cO' 
ordinating civilian and industrial defense. The NSC was to evaluate 
intelligence data, and for this purpose the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) was established within it. The job of co-ordinating 
national defense with foreign policies also belonged to the NSC. 
An important development was the tendency to merge planning 
with operations in the agencies making up the Organization for 
National Security. 

Several changes have been made in the security and defense 
organization since 1947, the dale of the National Security Act. 
Congress amended the law in 1949, changing the National Militar>' 
Establishment to the Department of Defense, which retained most 
of the agencies of the National Military Establishment. In August, 
1949, the National Security Council and the National Security 
Resources Board were transferred to the Executive Office of the 


President by executive order. 

Although the various changes in the security and defense organ- 
ization were designed to prepare the nation to meet an emergency, 
the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950 indicated some weaknesses 
in security and defense plans. Accordingly, President Dwight Eisen- 
hower submitted to Congress a reorganization plan wliich became 
effective in the summer of 1953. Many of the existing agencies were 
abohshed-for example, the Research and Dev-elopmcnt Board, the 
Munitions Board, the National Seeunty Besourees Bo.arth and 
others In their plaee, the Office of Defense Mob.hzat.on (ODM) 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND PLANNiNc The National Security Act of 
1947 was designed to provide a comprehensive organization for 
. tional defense. TOe whole administrative structure was called the 
Organization for National Security. Included in the Organization 
was the Na lonal Military Establishment, with a civilian Secretary 
0 Defense havmg cabinet status at its head. Within the National 
Alilitary Establishment were the Departments of the Army, the 
Navj’, and tlie Air Force, each under a civilian secretary without 
cabinet status. In addition to these service departments, the 
National Military Establishment contained at first the Munitions 
Board, the Research and Development Board, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. To these agencies a Personnel Policy Board was added in 
1948. 


The other agencies within the Organization for National Security 
were the National Security Resources Board (NSRB) and the 
National Security Council (NSC). The NSRB was responsible for 
planning industrial mobiUzation for national defense and for co- 
ordinating civilian and industrial defense. The NSC was to evaluate 
intelligence data, and for this purpose the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA) was established within it. The job of co-ordinating 
national defense with foreign policies also belonged to the NSC. 
An important development was the tendency to merge planning 
with operations in the agencies making up the Organization for 
National Security. 

Several changes have been made in the security and defense 
organization since 1947, the date of the National Security Act. 
Congress amended the law in 1949, changing the National Military 
Establishment to the Department of Defense, which retained most 
of the agencies of the National MiUtary Establishment. In August, 
1949 the National Security Council and the National Security 
Resources Board were transferred to the Executive OfBce of tlie 


President by executive order. 

Although the various changes in the secunty and defense organ- 
ization wire designed to prepare the nation to meet an emergency, 
Jhe outbreak of tL Korean War in 1950 indicated some wealmesses 
in security and defense plans. Accordingly. President Duaght Eisen- 
u -tf vi fn Ponffress a reorganization plan which became 
hovver submdted to Congre® “ ^ S J ^ 

effective in the summer “f Development Board, the 

rbolished-for example, toe 

“in therpiace^ toe OfHoe of Defense Mobilization (OD.^() 
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in the Executive Office of tlie President was expanded to plan the 
mobilization of the nation’s physical resources and manpower to 
meet any possible emergency. At the same time, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency of the National Security Council was strengthened. 
The authority of the Secretary of Defense was broadened and 
strengthened to give him more direct control over the armed forces 
of the nation, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff were made an advisory 
body to the Secretary of Defense. 

The organization to promote national security illustrates not only 
the extent of the relation of planning to administrative operation 
but also how interrelated the policy problems facing any large-scale 
social unit have become. Defense policies of the national govern- 
ment are no longer viewed in isolation, but arc co-ordinated with 
many other policies for efficiency. Industrial mobilization, natural 
resource utilization, foreign relations, and education and research 
axe broad areas in which conelalion of the work of many depart- 
ments, including that of defense, is required. For example, tl^c 
National Security Council has among its membership the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the secretaries of the three 
military services, and it meets under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. And the Office of Defense Mobilization 
has close relations with the Departments of Defense, Commerce, 
Interior, State, Agriculture, and Labor. 


One of the arguments often made against the development of 
national planning is that extreme nationalism and a trend toward 
isolation will result. Undoubtedly national planning does strengthen 
Ae nations policies and does give the government added means 
for meeting emergency situations. Furthermore, a stronger national 
goyeiument often makes a stronger nation and hence may make 
nauonalrsm stronger. But national planning is a result as well as a 
cause of this develooment. In the United States, the social and 
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ncreased awareness of mfemaboiia! responsibilities. As such oper- 
ations as improving conditions of health and providing technical 
assistance to underdeveloped areas develop in the international 
held, planning may be e.xpected to become a function facilitating 
tile operations. International problems are reserved for the final 
part of tin’s book. But mention may be made here of such interna- 
tional organizations as the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, the World Health Organ- 
ization, and the Universal Postal Union. Included in the work of 
these organizations is limited planning. 


PLANNING AND FREEDOM 

The Relation between Planning and Freedom 
The material presented here has been designed to show that 
planning is a pervasive aspect of human life and one that appears 
in almost any society. Although the planning of nongovern- 
mental groups has been touched upon, major attention has been 
given to public or governmental planning. No particular relation 
bas been made between planning and theories of democracy or 
authoritarianism, but such a consideration may provide some under- 
standing of the planning process, about which there has been con- 
siderable controversy. 

The arguments against planning are directed largely against 
governmental centralized general and speciHo planning. In the 
present chapter, the term planning has been used in a much wider 
sense Much of the argument, however, is relevant to tlie future 
deveinnments if not to the present status, of such agencies as the 
couned of Economic Advisers and the Office of Defense Mob, Iiza- 
Hnn The criticism of planning is that it destroys freedom. Economic 

k rdfS Saving have the same effect on other km* of freedom 
thaf econc2 pLning has on economic freedom Therefore, the 
elatiorretween planning and freedom in genera is a basic eon- 
sTiration amid the conflicting ideas regarding plannmg. 

Criticism of economic planning 

One of the most '"f , . written by an Austrian economist, 

appears in The R(^d to rf contends that planning 

hbthsra" e o^poaffes. Planning, to Hayek, consists of direct- 

sUniv. of Chicago Pres., Chl»80,lM<- 
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ing all economic activities according to a blueprint, whereas liber- 
alism consists of conditions under which the initiative and abilities 
of individuals are given the best opportunities for expression. Com- 
petition IS held to be the superior control for economic activity, 
because it is the most efficient method and the only method that 
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ship in a libera! society. In this respect, again, Hayek appears to 
support tlie nineteenth-century doctrine of liberalism that placed 
major stress on individual initiative, with no restraints by the state. 
According to Hayek, the leader must have around him a group 
entirely submissive to him and willing to impose his orders upon the 
rest of the people. This required uniformity of ideas cannot attract 
those with higher education and intelligence, but rather those who 
are without strong convictions of their own and are swayed easily 
by emotional appeals. These appeals often arouse hate or envy 
against a class or group. To execute the plan, the members of the 
leadership group submerge the individual’s rights in collectivist 
goals, and the principle that the end justifies the means tends to 
win acceptance. The best opportunities in a planning regime thus 
are opened to the ruthless and unscrupulous. 

In summary, the above criticisms of governmental planning by 
Hayek are that (1) it destroys freedom and democracy, (2) it les- 
sens rather than increases security, and (3) it develops leadership 
of the morally and intellectually unfit These arguments appear in 
various forms in the writings of many social scientists. They make 
up a part of the defense of capitalism, laissez faire, and the tenets 
of nineteenth-century economic h'beralism. 


Defense of Planning 

The development of the types of planning discussed in the pres- 
ent chapter and the doubt as to the strength of competition as a 
control of the economy have asvakened much interest in the proc- 
esses and results of governmental planning. Some people do not 
regard it as a destroyer of freedom but rather see m it potenhahhes 
mS l possible better living conditions, greater cultura ach.eve- 
maMng p A defense of governmental planning is 
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ing all economic activities according to a blueprint, whereas liber- 
alism consists of conditions under which the initiative and abilities 
of individuals are given the best opportunities for expression. Com- 
petition is held to be the superior control for economic activity, 
because it is the most efficient method and the only method that 
does not require coercion by authority. The proper functions of 
the state, then, are to preserve conditions under which competitive 
activity will be as effective as possible, to prevent fraud and other 
criminal acts, and to break up monopolies. Thus planning for com- 
petition is upheld. This aspect of Hayek’s opposition to economic 
planning is strikingly similar to the nineteenth-century liberals’ 
antagonism to governmental intervention in economic activity. The 
liberals then strove for acceptance of the laissez-faire doctrine, 
which called for limited government, free competition in the econ- 
omy, and individualistic determination of general welfare. 

Hayek contends also that state planning as an economic means 
of replacing competition will destroy democracy because demo- 
cratic assemblies cannot function as planning agencies. The total 
mobilization of national economic resources, according to Hayek, 
requires a degree of agreement that democratic groups cannot 
reach. A compromise plan cannot be relied upon to produce results. 
Thus the demand arises for delegation of the planning function to 
“experts,” whose power tends to increase at the expense of the 
democratically organized bodies. Dictatorship is, in fact, essential 
if central planning is to succeed, because the governmental plan, 
to be successful, must be coercive. Individual liberty is lost in the 
interests of a planned society. The planning authority would decide 
for all what commodities and services would be available and in 
what amounts. It also would direct distribution among geographical 
districts, groups, and individuals. Furthermore, human resources 
would be allocated to the different kinds of production, thus depriv- 
ing persons of the freedom to choose their own occupations. 

That security is reached through economic planning is attacked 
by Hayek as an unsound belief. Its unsoundness, he says, is shown 
most clearly in the planning methods of the United States under 
which efforts have been made to "stabilize” prices or wages and to 
“regulate” enterprises. These policies tend to give security to one 
group while increasing the insecurity of the rest — that is, restric- 
tions on economic freedom reduce the security of those who are 
excluded from the protections provided by the planners. 

Hayek believes that the leader who rises to supremacy in a 
planned economy is morally inferior to the one who wins leader- 
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ship in a liberal society. In this respect, again, Hayek appears to 
support the nineteentli-century doctrine of liberalism that placed 
major stress on individual initiative, with no restraints by the state. 
According to Hayek, the leader must have around him a group 
entirely submissive to him and ^villing to impose his orders upon the 
rest of the people. This required uniformity of ideas cannot attract 
those with higher education and intelligence, but rather those who 
are without strong convictions of their own and are swayed easily 
by emotional appeals. These appeals often arouse hate or envy 
against a class or group. To execute the plan, the members of the 
leadership group submerge the individual’s rights in collectivist 
goals, and the principle that the end justifies the means tends to 
win acceptance. The best opportunities in a planning regime thus 
are opened to the ruthless and unscrupulous. 

In summary, the above criticisms of governmental planning by 
Hayek are that (1) it destroys freedom and democracy, (2) it les- 
sens rather than increases security, and (3) it develops leadership 
of the morally and intellectually unfit. These arguments appear in 
various forms in the writings of many social scientists. They make 
up a part of the defense of capitalism, laissez faire, and the tenets 
of nineteenth-century economic liberalism. 

Defense of Planning 

The development of the types of planning discussed in the pres- 
ent chapter and the doubt as to the strength of competition as a 
control of the economy have awakened much interest in the proc- 
esses and results of governmental planning. Some people do not 
regard it as a destroyer of freedom but rather see in it potentialities 
making possible better living conditions, greater cultural achieve- 
ments, and more freedom. A defense of governmental planning is 
found in Mrs. Barbara Wootton’s Freedom Under Planning,^ \vritten 
in reply to Hayek’s book. In Mrs. Wootton's book, no extreme claims 
are made for planned societies. The author, however, does under- 
take to show that planning diminishes restrictions on individual ac- 
tions and actually enlarges freedoms. She asserts that the area of 
planning is by its very nature limited to (1) things about which 
identifiable objectives may be established "for the good of all,’ 

(2) objectives which can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy, 
and (3) societies in which the people actually will pursue objec- 
tives that are “for the good of alL” Thus, the concept of total plan- 

8 Univ. of North Carolina Press, Cliapel HUI, N.C.. 19-15. 
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ning that is set up by the opponents of planning is rejected, and a 
concept of partial planning and approximation of ideal results is 
substituted. The latter concept is defended more easily on demo- 
cratic grounds than the absolutist conception of centralized, over- 
all planning. 

Mrs. Wootton contends further that there are several lands of 
freedom — economic, political, and cultural. Economic freedom in- 
volves the consumer's liberty to spend and to save and the pro- 
ducer's freedom to go into business on his own account and to make 
and sell what he likes for the public to buy. Political freedom in- 
cludes the right to express criticism of the go\'emment, to form 
opposition political parties, and to replace executives and legisla- 
tors by others rvithout resort to force. Cultural freedom includes 
such freedoms as speech, worship, and intellectual improvement. 
To plan for any of these freedoms is possible, but to do so may mean 
to restrict some of the others. To assure complete freedom of speech 
to all, for example, would require considerable mobilization and 
restriction of economic goods. Buildings would have to be con- 
structed in which an audience could gather, or a microphone pro- 
vided to reach them in their homes, or paper manufactured on 
which to \vrite what they might read. None of the freedoms, there- 
fore, is complete. Some are restricted while others are encouraged. 
Govenmient cannot avoid selecting and planning for some objec- 
tives. 

The development of governmental planning is admitted by Mrs. 
Wootton to increase the power of goverranent. But this power may 
be used in different ways and in different degrees. Risks always are 
involved in extension of power, but advantages also exist. The rea- 
son for preferring any government whatever is that the advantages 
of organized power seem to ouhveigh the risks. The increased gov- 
ernmental power does not necessarily extend to control of cultural 
freedom. In a large and complex society, a person gives up much of 
his freedom to determine his course of action, but he has learned 
to accept the limitations on personal freedom necessary for modem 
living. 

The problem of leadership in a planned economy is entirely differ- 
ent in a democratic society from that in a dictatorship. The argu- 
ment that leadership degenerates in a totalitarian system does not 
apply to democracy. The basic assumption of democracy is that the 
electorate is capable of exercising a sufficient degree of reason in 
its choice of leaders. In this respect, a democracy that engages in 
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economic planning and one that does not are alike. Unless adequate 
leaders are chosen by the democratic process, free democratic so- 
ciety is impossible. 

The administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt (1933-1945) intro- 
duced techniques of economic planning into national policies to a 
greater extent than had been done previously in the United States. 
The trend of governments everywhere iias'been toward an increased 
amount of economic planning, and the United States has been one 
of the last to follow this trend. Undeniably, governmental planning 
offers possibilities for increasing collective power. That there are 
dangers in this power almost everyone admits, but many people 
deny that disaster must result. Achiei'ements of governmental plan- 
ning can be cited — for example, improved urban living conditions, 
efficient traffic systems, universal education, natural resources de- 
velopment, and low-cost electric power. But those who endorse 
planning contend that no scheme for collective action in a democ- 
racy will be better than active citizens make it. At least they must 
(1) recognize objectives that arc in the public interest, (2) be will- 
ing to work toward these objectives, and (3) choose and support 
public leaders of character and ability. 

SUMMARY 

The gro\ving complexity of modem society has increased the 
assumption of the planning function by the group. By social plan- 
ning is meant “the conscious arrangement of conditions in the ex- 
pectation that a predetermined result will follow.” Therefore, the 
particular elements involved in the planning process are ( 1 ) group 
consciousness of the need for pfanning, (2) group arrangement of 
conditions, and (3) group determination of the objectives to be 
achieved. 

Social planning is a function of private social and economic or- 
ganizations, as well as of government. In conducting their business 
activities, large corporations act as a force upon society as they 
utilize men and materials to produce goods that society wants, and 
their policies affect a wide range of social and economic interests. 
Planning, however, is usually thought of as a function of govern- 
ment. Local governments arrange conditions to reach certain objec- 
tives when they build roads, schools, and parks; provide for hous- 
ing; and promote other local interests. State governments engage 
in only limited planning. State boundaries ordinarily do not enclose 
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areas that are economic units in themselves, so that the State gov- 
ernment is less able than other levels of government to engage in 
planning processes. Nevertheless, some planning, such as that of 
highway programs and natural resources development, is carried 
out by the States. 

In contrast with the States, regional areas in the United States 
have gained acceptance as units of social planning. An integrating 
factor, such as a city or a river valley, gives the region unity, lack 
of which handicaps State planning. The outstanding example of 
regional planning is that carried on by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. In its work, the TVA has developed planning and operational 
functions concurrently. In other words, a general blueprint of plans 
is not laid out first; rather, plans and operations are carried out 
simultaneously. 

Although the people of the United States do not favor over-all, 
centralized planning for the entire economy and society, the na- 
tional government has engaged in some social planning. Several 
agencies at the national level are planning agencies — ^for example, 
the Council of Economic Advisers and the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. The function of the Council is to advise the President about 
the economy of the nation, and the ODM is to make plans to pro- 
vide for the defense and security of the nation in a war emergency. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails about the relation of 
social planning to democracy. Opponents of planning contend that 
it destroys freedom, lessens security, and develops leadership of 
the morally and intellectually unfit. From their point of view, plan- 
ning necessarily must be carried out by authoritarian methods. The 
advocates of planning argue that a certain amount of planning can 
be accomplished by democratic processes and that, through plan- 
ning, general welfare can be improved. They contend that society 
is able to choose its objectives and that, through such choice, free- 
doms may be enlarged, greater security provided, and able leader- 
ship developed. In other words, the dangers of centralization of 
power and authoritarianism can be avoided, and the public welfare 
can be advanced. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by social planning? 

2. Describe some social planning carried on by private corporations. 

3. Wiat national factors must now be taken into account in city 
planning? 
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4. What conditions and circumstances exist to make planning on the 
State level less effective than planning on the local and national levels 
of government? 


5. Why has regional planning developed in the United States? Explain 
the planning function as carried out by TV A. 

6. Give some examples of planning at the national level of government. 
Wliy do we not have over-all national planning in the United Stales? 

7. Wliat are the possible relations of economic planning to internation- 
alism? 


8. WTiat arguments can be made in favor of governmental planning? 
Against governmental planning? 

9. What are the economic and poUtical advantages of social planning? 
The disadvantages? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss examples of governmental planning of which you have had 
knowledge or experience. 

2. Does the Council of Economic Advisers correspond to your idea of a 
central planning agency? The NRPB of 1939-19-iS? Give reasons for 
your answers. 

3. What inconsistency is there in the points of view of persons who 
oppose social planning? 

4. In regional planning and development of rivers in the Western States, 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineer Corps have been 
said to compete for projects. This competition is usually criticized as 
harmful. Why is it any different from competition among manufac- 
turers of automobiles, usually regarded as beneficial? 

5. Usually the functions of government are described as threefold — 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Is there not a fourth — the planning 

function? Where should this fufictron be placed in relation to the 

other three? 

6. It is frequently maintained that experts often disagree about the solu- 
tion of problems in their field of specialized training. Should it be 
concluded therefore that experts should not take part in governmental 
planning? What place is there for experts in the government service? 

7. "Events in the twentieth century move so swiftly that planning by a 
democratic government is impossible; policies must be carried out by 
improvisation.” Discuss this statement pro and con. 


TERMS 

Executive Office of the President: The Presidential staff organization 
consisting of a number of agenaes designed to assist the national admin- 
istration. 
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Regional authority: An administrative unit applied to a region — for ex- 
ample, the Tennessee Valley Authority', the New England Planning 

Commission, and the New York Port Authority. 

Ton-miles of freight: A measure of the volume of freight transported 

over any route — that is, one ton carried one mile or more. 
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Tlje theories of group control discussed in the preceding diree chap- 
ters have become actuality in many areas of the world. In every 
instance transmuting theory into reality has been implemented and 
maintained with the aid of certain techniques of group control. In 
politics, an efficient, brutal, secret police system may dominate all 
other control techniques. In reh'gion, a concept, such as eternal 
damnation, may implement control An understanding of the tech- 
niques of control aids in understanding the functioning of the group 
to attain established goals. The purpose of the present chapter and 
the following three is to present those techniques that have been 
fundamental in carrying out group control in the United States. It 
should be noted, however, that public opinion is given primary 
consideration in all countries, no matter what theory or structure 
of group control exists. Its importance is further emphasized by the 
fact that it is a basic factor in all other techniques of control 


PUBLIC OPINION AS A CONCEPT 
Definition and Explanation 

The modem world is becoming increasingly aware of a control- 
ling force known as “public' opinion." That national governments 
have found it necessary to obtain a “favorable” public opinion on 
diplomatic maneuvers and other operations has made people con- 
scious that group opinion counts for something. 

Though most people have some understanding of the meaning of 
public opinion, their attempts to define it sometimes lack clarity 
and exactness. In newspapers and magazines, one finds references 
to “public resentment,” “the pubh’c's approval,” and “public bitter- 
ness.” The reader may ask, “Who is this public of which they are 
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Speaking?” If his opinion differs from that of the public under dis- 
cussion, he may wonder why his point of view was not publicized. 
Or if one’s opinion happens to be the same as that presented by a 
newspaper, as for example, when the statement is made that “the 
public was severely shocked to leam that the sheriff w'as shot down 
by gangsters in broad daylight,” the reader may ask, “How did they 
know that that was my opinion? No one questioned me.” 

The term public may refer to the whole population of a given 
area, or it may refer to any smaller group within the whole. Thus 
any group, large or small, may be designated as a public. An atti- 
tude is a predisposition to respond in a certain way to stimuli, and 
when an attitude is expressed openly, it becomes an opinion. A con- 
ception of public opinion, however, requires the clarification of a 
third factor before it becomes understandable. In Chapter 4, Voliune 
I, we pointed out that every group has many values that are con- 
sidered fundamental by its members. Public opinion develops when 
there is any real or apparent threat to one or more of these group 
values. Drawing these threads of definition together, we may define 
public opinion as the open expression of like attitudes by a total 
population or by groups tolthin the total population regarding o 
real or an apparent threat to a group value. 

Several publics and public opinions may exist within a given 
population. Within the United States, for example, one public may 
say that the constitutional rights of Negroes are being violated, and 
at the same time another group may state that in its opinion comic 
books have a corrupting influence on children. Conflicting public 
opinions may develop, of course, and the group which fin^ comic 
books corrupting may be opposed by one which claims that such 
corruption does not occur unless the children are conditioned by 
poor education and unfavorable family life. 

The kind of public opinion that most frequently arises is rather 
temporary, and many of the members voicing their opinions may 
not be closely associated with one another. For example, the public 
opinion urging the United States to join the United Nations was 
formed by persons completely unacquainted with one another, liv- 
ing in points as remotely separated as California and ^^a^ne. Their 
objective was attained and this particular public no longer exists, 
although another is now concerned with maintaining UN member- 
ship. Because many publics may exist within the total population, 
a person m.ay belong to more than one public at the same time, and 
sometimes may be a member of each of two opposing publics. For 
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example, a businessman may join with others in expressing his 
approval of protective tariffs and of strong governmental controls 
to enforce these tariffs. At the same lime, he may e.xpress his opin- 
ion, in conformity with others voicing the same belief, against all 
forms of governmental interx'cntion in business. Increasing complex- 
ity of society and increasing efficiency of communication lead to 
ever more numerous publics. 

The Ideal Public Opinion 

Tile qiinJit)' of public opinion varies in direct reJation to the way 
in which personal attitudes are formed. Therefore, public opinion 
may be integrated closely witli every part of the threatened value, 
or it may be linked superficially to the value merely by mentioning 
it in the expressed opinion. To illustrate, democracy, a value, is 
threatened by communism. One public, in tlie formation of its opin- 
ion, c.Ypresscs a favorable attitude toward democracy by upholding 
all the many components of the value — freedom of speech, freedom 
of press, majority rule, and others. Another public also may favor 
democracy, but only by giving Up service to the value by repeating 
the phrase, “save democracy.” The difference in the quality of these 
opinions is apparent. An understanding of the conditions necessary 
for an ideal public opinion makes possible a comparison and eval- 
uation of existing public opinions throughout the world. 

One of the conditions leading to the formation of an ideal public 
opinion is a common language, which enables the group members 
to communicate by using the same symbols in referring to the same 
reality. Lack of a common language has been one of the hindrances 
to tlie creation of opinions on world-wide issues in the present era 
of world interdependence. Even within a group having the same 
language, difficulties are often encountered in forming public opin- 
ion. For example, some words are not comprehended by all mem- 
bers, and other words differ in the meaning conveyed to the several 
members of the group. When language breaks down, common atti- 
tudes may not be formed and, therefore, common opinions not 
expressed. 

Experience has indicated, however, that a common language 
alone is not enough to bring about an ideal pubh'c opinion. If com- 
munication is to achieve mutual understanding, the public involved 
must also have a mutual cultural knowledge. To illustrate, a Polish 
peasant could learn the English word for family and realize that 
the word described the mother-father-child group. But for him the 
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word also would suggest a rather stem patriarclial authority and a 
group working long hours together, with little time for play. A per- 
son living in the United States also would associate the same reality 
— the mother-father-child group — with the word family. But he 
would probably think of it as a democratic group, having a some- 
what carefree atmosphere and associated more often in recreation 
than in labor. Although both the Pole and the American would have 
a symbol representing a similar reality, a threat to this value in 
society would result in discussion which could not be understood 
readily by either party. Thus, mutual cultural knowledge also is a 
condition in developing an ideal public opinion. 

An ideal public opinion must be formed over a period of time 
sufficient to allow full discussion of the threat to the value. In a 
democracy, where public opinion is necessary to the functioning of 
government, the officials make every effort to ascertain the trend 
in public opinion before taking action. A sudden crisis, however, 
may eliminate the possibility of official action based upon slowly 
formed public opinion, and administrative officials may proceed on 
their own initiative. An authoritarian stale has an advantage over a 
democracy in times of crises, as in war, because the authorities may 
act at their own discretion and are not delayed by waiting for the 
public to express itself. The time needed to disseminate informa- 
tion or to transmit opinions has been reduced by technological im- 
provements, but time still is needed for thinking about and discus- 
sion of the various aspects of a situation that threatens a value. 
Actually, because of the complexity of society, even more time may 
be needed today than in the past The exchange of facts and ideas 
among people who are concerned about a value, such as a free 
enterprise economy, in relation to what they may think is a threat 
to it, such as an excess profits tax, is an involved and lengthy proc- 
ess. The exact length of time required to discuss adequately a value- 
threatened situation cannot be slated — it varies according to the 
situation. And any limitation on discussion hinders the formation 
of an ideal public opinion. 

Another condition necessary for the formation of an ideal public 
opinion is a public composed of intelligent and competently thiAk- 
ing people. Ideally, the public would be educated well enough to 
use logical thought processes in the discussion of the value and the 
threat to it. The members of an intelligent and competently think- 
ing public would have such traits as tolerance for the views of 
others, critical thinking ability, and intellectual curiosity. 
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Finally, in an ideal situation the public would have avaflable all 
the tacts relating to the value and the imminent danger to it The 
value and all terms used in the discussion would be defined clearly 
Furthermore, all information would be valid, and the situation 
would be clearly described, with nothing omitted and nothing dis- 
torted. A public opinion involving all the conditions leading to the 
ideal is remote from actuality. AH the facts relevant to a threatened 
value are seldom available in real situations, especially in wartime, 
when official censorship intervenes. 

In summary, the formation of an ideal public opinion would de- 
pend upon the following conditions: (1) all members of the public 
possessing a common language and a common cultural knowledge; 
(2) suBcient time /or disccKsion; (3) infehigcnf and competently 
thinking members of the group involved; and (4) the availability 
of all facts pertinent to the value and the threat to it. Although the 
ideal is remote from actuality, it may be used as a standard to judge 
the influence of communication media in the formation and manipu- 
lation of public opinion. 

COMMUNICATION MEDIA 

Development of Mass Communication 

Tlie growth of mass communication within the memory of the 
present generation has been so dramatic and influential that the 
media themselves need little description. The history of the agen- 
cies by which facts and opinions are disseminated is a story of out- 
standing cultural development. In primitive societies, the tom-tom, 
smoke signal, and runner were attempts to overcome the geographic 
limitations of the spoken word. Contemporary communication 
media include the radio, television, telegraph, telephone, postal 
system, newspaper, and motion picture. 

Language, of course, was basic to the development of all com- 
munication media. With the invention of writing, direct — that is, 
face-to-face — communication was supplemented with indirect or 
secondhand communication. With printing, a much larger public 
for opinions became available. During the last two centuries, the 
nonhuman link in communication has grown increasingly more 
important. The technological inventions in indirect communication 
during the nineteenth century resulted in a major change in mass 
communication. As industrialism swung into full gear, steam power 
was fitted to the printing press, new paper-making processes were 
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Finally, in an ideal situation the public would have available all 
the facts relating to the value and the imminent danger to it. The 
value and all terms used in the discussion would be defined clearly. 
Furthermore, all information would be valid, and the situation 
would be clearly described, with nothing omitted and nothing dis- 
torted. A public opinion involving all the conditions leading to the 
ideal is remote from actuality. All tlie facts relevant to a threatened 
value are seldom available in real situations, especially in wartime, 
when official censorship intervenes. 

In summary, the formation of an ideal public opinion would de- 
pend upon the following conditions: (1) all members of the public 
possessing a common language and a common cultural knowledge; 
(2) sufficient time for discussion; (3) intelligent and competently 
thinking members of tlie group involved; and (4) the availability 
of all facts pertinent to the value and the llireat to it. Although the 
ideal is remote from actuality, it may be used as a standard to judge 
the influence of communication media in the formation and manipu- 
lation of public opinion. 
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invented, stereotyping appeared, and the telegraph, telephone, and 
nnderseas cable were invented. Taken together, these changes 
meant that indirect communication was no longer limited to the 
better educated and wealthier members of a society. 

Twentieth-century developments in mass communication have 
added enormously to indirect communication. The “talking” mo- 
tion picture, radio, and television have injected a “personal” ele- 
ment that formerly was found only in direct communication. This 
element has given these communication media an appeal and influ- 
ence that the printed word cannot match. The influence of the 
personal element in radio is illustrated by FranHin D. Roosevelt’s 
fireside chats, by which he often won the support of the general 
public for administration policies. \Vh5le the personal element in 
television and sound motion pictures has not been utilized fully, 
there are great possibilities for the future. In recent political cam- 
paigns, for example, the candidates have spent many hours before 
the television cameras, undoubtedly influencing the voters on elec- 
tion day. As technological innovations are added to indirect media 
and as they more nearly dupb'cate direct communication, the possi- 
bility of achieving an ideal public opinion becomes greater and 
greater. 

Effects of Mass Communication 

From a broad social point of view, the efi’ects of mass communi- 
cation include such things as a higher standard of living, better 
health, and a well-informed people. Indirect communication media 
could not be discarded without causing the disintegration of con- 
temporary complex societies. Although these general effects are 
evident and important, they are linked closely wth other factors 
causing social change ( such as education and democratic proced- 
ures), and are not entirely the result of communication. Yet some 
specific effects upon society do result from mass communication. 

CULTURAL DIFFUSION The technological changes occurring in in- 
direct communication have increased the speed, amount, and ex- 
tent of cultural diffusion. Speed has become commonplace in the 
world today. In the mid-nineteenth century, about four weeks were 
required to cross llie American continent; a hundred years later, air 
travel reduced the time to about six or seven hours. Furthermore, 
present-day communication makes it possible for a new idea or an 
opinion to circle the globe in less than a minute. 
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One illustration of the amount of cultural diffusion is the increase 
in magazine circulation. Before the second decade of the twentieth 
centur)’’, the publication of magazines was not an international busi- 
ness, and the diffusion of culture by means of periodicals was negli- 
gible. By the time of World War II, tlie German magazine Signal 
had a foreign circulation of seven million. Today The Readers Di- 
gest has a total circulation of more than seventeen million, and it is 
published in Australian, British, Canadian, Danish, Finnish, French, 
German, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Norwegian, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, and Swedish editions. The barriers of space and time have been 
overcome by advancing communication technology, and both ma- 
terial and nonmaterial culture now are spread throughout the world. 

With an increasing spread of cultural elements both within any 
one societj' and among societies, people have available a world of 
e.xperience. The radio, television, motion picture, and printed word 
provide both fiction and fact to give vicarious living an unprece- 
dented importance in the lives of people. Men and women young 
and old, troop to the movies for two hours of living the life of Robin 
Hood in Sherwood Forest. The six-year-old hunches beside the 
radio riding roughshod over the rustlers mth Roy The 

Shanghai shop girl becomes a tempestuous Southern belle of the 
Civil War period in the United States as she devours Gone With the 
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to eliminate group differences. The relatively minor cultural differ- 
ences existing in groups within any society may be removed en- 
tirely. For example, radio broadcasters throughout the United States 
have adopted a modified Midwestern accent, and the New England 
twang or Southern drawl now are heard rarely over the air waves. 
As communication and transportation penetrate the previously 
rather isolated regions of the United States, these groups tend to 
lose their particular characteristics and to blend with the cultural 
“norm.” 

Some people believe that the growing sameness throughout the 
country is a healthy trend because it aids education, makes adver- 
tising more effective, is convenient for travelers, and reduces social 
conflict. Other people find the trend unpleasant and even dangerous. 
This group contends that as people begin to talk alike and to sur- 
round themselves with identical cultural traits, they will also begin 
to think alike and that democracy will lose a vital element-— diver- 
sity of opinion. 

SOCIAL CONFUSION In recent decades, the enormous amount of 
material provided by communication media has had an effect on 
those persons caught in the deluge. In a sense, they have become 
indifferent to communicated material. In an attempt to offset this 
indifference, communication media have been expanded to attract 
the notice of the public. More telephones, better public-address 
systems, and radios in city busses have been some of the steps taken 
to add to the total of communicated material. Society in general has 
taken some steps to counteract this trend by educating people in 
the art of sorting and analyzing communicated material, so that^ 
attention may be centered upon that which is most useful and nec- 
essary. If this skill is not learned, the individual may spend so much 
time selecting and weighing tlie communicated material that he has 
no time left for doing, or he may ignore all communications, and 
act quite irrationally. In other words, people may become aware of 
an issue and even become informed about it, but because the time 
and energy spent in acquiring this knowledge have been so great, 
they may have little time and incentive left for carrying out actions 
designed to resolve the issue. Thus the amount of material com- 
municated sometimes becomes a hazard to social functioning unless 
people have acquired a degree of competence in sifting and analyz- 
ing it. 
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oa-ANSiON IN SIZE OF POtt-ER STRUCTVHES The pyramidal form 
and makc‘up of the power structure were discussed in Chapter 13, 
Volume I. Mass communication has not changed the pyramidal 
shape of the structure but, because of the new media, the over-all 
extent of the power structure can be expanded. The ancient Greek 
and Roman empires were sizable political structures that functioned 
Nvithout the aid of efficient communication media. When national 
states became recognizable during the fifteenth century, they too 
lacked even the crudest form of mass communication media. Partly 
because of this lack, these earlier power structures could not main- 
tain a detailed and flexible control system. Tiiey did not deal with 
large populations, however, as do present-day political power struc- 
tures. In modem times, communication media have made possible 
the expansion of the power structure over large populations and 
geographical areas. 

The democratic political power structure depends upon efficient 
communication media to a considerable extent. With increasing 
populations and geographical areas, direct democracy was replaced 
by indirect or representative democracy, and more efficient commu- 
nication became necessary if representatives were to reflect the dic- 
tates of their constituencies. The public must liave some means, also, 
by which it learns of decisions by the leaders. In a democracy as 
large as that of the United Stales, the entire power structure de- 
pends upon rapid and widespread communication. 

Expansion has taken place in other areas also. Economic, reli- 
gious, educational, and other fields of endeavor having power struc- 
tures have expanded with the aid of improved communication 
media. For example, the Roman Catholic Church now has affilia- 
tions over a vastly greater area than during the Middle Ages. The 
important part that communication plays in business expansion is 
illustrated by the activities of the United Fruit Company. Its sub- 
sidiary the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, operates fifteen 
radio-telegraph circuits between Boston, Miami, New Orleans, and 
all the countries in the Caribbean region. Because no power struc- 
ture can operate effectively in opposition to the opinion of a large 
public, the molding of public opinion has become an indispensable 
element of that structure. 
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art and practice of public-opinion manipulation. The manipulator, 
whetlier an individual public relations man or a group such as the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations or the National Association of 
Manufacturers, has communication media and a number of tech- 
niques with which to influence the public’s thinking. Thus the de- 
gree and extent of pressure-group operations have increased pro- 
portionately with the increase in communication media. Any organi- 
zation wishing to further its interests by influencing the opinions of 
other members of the society becomes a pressure group. During the 
nineteenth century, such pressure groups operated mainly on a local 
level. For example, the local schoolteachers got together to urge an 
increased tax rate for better schools, or the local businessmen united 
to propose better roads for farmers. The growth of the telephone, 
press, radio, and other communication agencies brought a corre- 
sponding growth in the size of pressure groups, until at present they 
exist on a nation-wide scale and employ professional propagandists 
to manipulate public opinion. 

TECHNIQUES OF PUBLIC OPINION 

MANIPULATION 

Propaganda 

Because no general agreement has been reached in defining prop- 
aganda in concise and definite terms, an understanding of its mean- 
ing may be helped by presenting several definitions, each of them 
indicating the close connection that exists between the manipula- 
tion of public opinion and propaganda. Propaganda has been de- 
fined as the intentional propagation of ideas and beliefs; as an 
appeal to thought or emotion to influence the beliefs and actions 
of others to achieve a predetermined goal; as any attempt to bypass 
critical thought; and as any attempt to influence the choice of alter- 
native values. The variation among these definitions is not as wde 
as might appear at first. All of them stress the idea of influencing 
either the individual or group through the use of words or word 
substitutes (pictures, graphs, exhibits, parades, music, and similar 
devices) to think or act in certain ways. 

The definitions given indicate that propaganda is not new to the 
contemporary world. Glancing back tlirough history, we may detect 
propaganda in some well-known works and events. For example, 
Martin Luther’s ninety-five Theses was propaganda against estab- 
lished practices of the Catholic Church in medieval times; The Fed- 
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printed material, objecting to tlie tax exemptions given to co-opera- 
tive corporations. The source of the bills — tliat is, the identification 
of tlie pressure group — was not printed upon them. 

(2) What is tlie authority for the propaganda statement? Refer- 
ring again to the facsimile bills, tliey bore the statement that co- 
operatives pay no State or national income taxes, but no authority 
was cited for the statement. To verify or invalidate any statement, 
the autliority for it should be checked. 

(3) For whom is tlie propaganda intended? Obviously, the fake 
dollar bills were not to be placed in the hands of members of co- 
operatives. Such persons could be assumed to be well aware of the 
pressure groups opposing tliem and of the tax situation in co-opera- 
tives. The bills were intended for distribution among all tax-paying 
citizens wlio were not members of co-operatives, 

(4) What is the goal of the propaganda? The analyst of propa- 
ganda must determine what the propagandist is attempting to 
achieve. In tlie case of tlie doUar bills, one may see that the propa- 
gandist was attempUng to shape a public opmion that would oppose 
an existing tax program for co-operatives. 


Censorship 

The restraint placed upon the expression of ideas or facts is caUed 
censorship Altliough censoring is an ancient practice, only m mod- 
censorsllip. b nationalism and communication 
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PUBLIC OPINION MEASUREMENT 

In recent years, a new practice has arisen — ^public opinion meas- 
urement by polls. Early attempts were made to evaluate what the 
public thought about an issue at the turn of the century when straw- 
vote elections were conducted, mostly by newspapers. Present eval- 
uation techniques are different and more accurate. Scientific polling 
has developed rapidly, and Gallup reports,. Roper sur\'eys, or 
Hooper ratings are found in almost every newspaper. 

The accuracy of opinion polls is reflected in their economic suc- 
cess. They are businesses and a part of the free-enterprise system. 
If they do not function adequately, they will not sur\dve. Many 
people assume that the opinion polls are concerned mainly with 
Presidential elections, but in reality, most pollsters prefer not to 
conduct election poUs. Actually, the bread and butter of pollsters 
come from working for other businesses. The information gathered 
in the opinion polls aids business enterprises in numerous ways. 
Examples of questions asked in this type of survey are: \Vhat is 
the worker’s attitude toward his company? Will this story be a suc- 
cess as a movie? WTiat flavor do you prefer in your toothpaste? 

The theory of public polls is summed up in the statement that 
one does not have to drink the entire contents of the coffee pot to 
know how all the coffee will taste. The sampling technique is 
applied in estimating crop yields, in health surveys, in factory pro- 
duction, and in many other fields. The operation of the technique 
in tlie field of public opinion is more elaborate than is ordinarily 
believed. Tlie follouang illustrates the procedure used in a poll on 
a public policy question. 

1. Selecting the question 

2. Selecting the universe (a “universe’’ is tlie total population under 

study) 

3. Selecting the sample to represent the universe 

4. Phrasing tlie question 

5. Testing tlie question on a sample of the sample 

6. Training the interviewers 

7. Conducting interviews by the trained inter\’iewcrs 

8. Tabulating the interviewers' notes 

9. Formulating conclusions and writing the report 

Any one of these steps involves problems needing to be solved if 
the final results arc to be accurate. For example, in step four, the 
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addition of one word in phrasing a question may change the an- 
swers to a question. In a test poll, for instance, the question “Do 
you think the United States should send food to starving people in 
Europe? was answered with “Yes” by a much larger number of 
people than when the word “starving” was omitted from the ques- 
tion. 

Opinion polling can be a useful technique in determining public 
opinion on many economic, political, and social issues, but on broad 
social issues there are so many aspects and variables that present 
polling techniques are unable to measure opinion adequately. By the 
use of public opinion polls, however, quite accurate communication 
may be established between leaders and followers. Issues about 
farm price supports, federal aid to education, racial segregation, or 
government regulation of business may be discussed in the light of 
what tlie people believe rather than in the darkness of myth. Claims 
to having the support of public opinion may be validated or refuted 
by reference to the factual returns of a public opinion poll. Though 
opinion sampling is increasing in effectiveness, opinion polls, of 
course, are not infallible and may be misused at times, 

COMMUNICATION AfEDIA PROBLEMS AS 
RELATED TO PUBLIC OPINION 

Tliree of the communication media in the United States — the 
newspaper, motion picture, and radio — are particularly influential 
in shaping public opinion. The newspaper always has been one of 
the major communication agencies in the United States. The motion 
picture and radio soon may be forced into a secondary position by 
television. The pattern of development of television, however, so 
closely parallels that of radio and the motion picture that the prob- 
lems discussed may be assumed to apply to it. 

The Netvspaper 

In the early part of the twentieth century, many cities and towns 
had at least two daily newspapers. In 1950, 1,410 cities had daily 
newspapers; of these, 9G had competing daily papers (under more 
than one ownership), and of the remainder, each city had only one 
daily paper or, if more tlian one, all were under common contioV 
One of the conditions that has brought about this lack of competi- 
tion has been the mounting costs of operation. For example, readers 
3 Alfred McCIung Lee, How to Understand Propaganda (New York: Rinehart & Co . 

1952), p. 241. 
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demand such expensive services as features by columnists of na- 
tional repute, colored comics, and Sunday supplements. Also, ad- 
vertisers have influenced concentration of control by preferring a 
single, large-circulation paper to several small ones. Since radio and 
television compete with newspapers for advertising, the large-circu- 
lation papers have an advantage in obtaining a representative share 
of the advertising income. 

Under the circumstances of decreased newspaper competition, a 
question arises as to whether the conditions for an ideal public 
opinion are not more remote than formerly. With but one news- 
paper in the community, the possibility exists that only one point of 
view wll be presented. Thus a public desiring information when a 
value is threatened may find that the single newspaper does not 
give as many facts as were available when competition prevailed. 

Another aspect of the relationship between public opinion and 
the newspaper is the reduction in the number of sources of news 
and the standardization of these sources. As communication media 
were extended to the far comers of the world, each newspaper 
theoretically could have daily reports from faraway places. To main- 
tain a reporter at every point of news, however, was a project far 
too costly for most papers. Therefore, news service organizations, 
such as the United Press, Associated Press, and International News 
Service, were established to provide information about newsworthy 
events. The news from a foreign or distant domestic area often is 
not reported by many different men representing many different 
newspapers but is sent by the reporters of one of the news services. 
When only two or tlvree men report an event, the possibilities for a 
narrow presentation of the news are increased. The news sources 
for foreign affairs, especially, arc restricted to the news service or- 
ganizations, e.xccpt for tlie large newspapers, such as the Ncm York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor, which can afford foreign 
correspondents. Each of the large new’s gathering organizations has 
its own codes of procedure, and the news may be molded to fit 
these standards. The public then may not have available all of the 
facts, or the news may be slanted. 

Restriction of news sources and standardization of content arc not 
the only pressures that reduce the possibilities of approaching an 
ideal public opinion. Daily newspapers arc financed mainly by 
advertising. Indeed, income from circulation for the small daily 
paper may contribute less than one-third of the total costs. Witli- 
out advertising revenue, such newspapers would be unable to con- 
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linue in business. A newspaper that adopts an editorial policy un- 
acceptable to Its advertisers may lose those advertisers. Thus the 
interests and desires of a small group in the total population, the 
businessmen, may shape the main policies of this mass communica- 
tion agency. 

Newspaper publishers and organizations of professional news- 
papermen have been aware of the restrictions that present condi- 
tions in the newspaper field place upon achieving an ideal public 
opinion. Tliey have devised codes, canons, and principles as guides 
for newspaper conduct and improvement. For example, in 1923 the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors compiled seven canons of 
journalism under the following titles: Responsibility; Freedom of 
the Press; Independence; Sincerity, Truthfulness, and Accuracy; 
Impartiality; Fair Play; and Decency.* The trade journal, Editor 
and Publisher, and the National Conference of Editorial Writers 
have sponsored programs of newspaper self-improvement. It is diffi- 
cult to appraise the general effects of these efforts. For example, 
because new'spapers are characteristically individualistic in action, 
the seven canons of journalism may be “Glittering Generalities” to 
be displayed by some newspapers, but may be conscientiously fol- 
lowed by others. 

The Commission on Freedom of the Press ® judged the self-im- 
provement efforts of the press as inadequate and said: “The press 
must know that its faults and errors have ceased to be private vag- 
aries and have become public dangers. Its inadequacies menace the 
balance of public opinion”® A leading authority in journalism, 
Frank Luther Mott, disagrees with this judgment, saying: "But sin- 
cere and informed critics must also agree, upon surveying the whole 
field of American news reporting and editing, that in the great 
majority of our newspapers there is full and reasonably objective 
coverage of events and situations.” 

Even though there is a difference of point of view about the effec- 
tiveness of the newspaper as a reliable communication medium, 
it should be noted that most American journalists agree on one 


* American Society of Newspaper Editors, "Problems of Journalism, Proceedings of 
the Second Annuel Meeting, April 25-26, 1924, pp. 1^12. u , r. 

5 A privately sponsored commission, under the chairmanship of Robert M. Hutchins, 
to study the freedom of the press. The members of the Commission were selected 

by Hutchins in 1943, and a report was published in 1947. 

» The Commission on Freedom of the Press, A Free and Responsible Press (Chicago. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947), p. 131. , tt^Iv Pr^c 

? Frank Luther Mott, The News in America (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1932), p. 185. 
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fundamental point — communication media must not be placed un- 
der government control. Such control would be contrary to the tra- 
ditions of democracy and free speech in the United States. Govern- 
mental control of communication media has often been a step in 
the establishment of an authoritarian state. 

The Motion Picture 

The motion picture is more recent than the press, being only 
about a half-century old. In 1894, the first film was shown to the 
public, and sound films appeared for public use in 1926. As a com- 
munication medium which would aid in the attainment of an ideal 
public opinion, the motion picture has not assumed the important 
role predicted for it. As a disseminator of information, the motion 
picture is an ideal medium for hurdling the barrier of illiteracy. 
During the days when large numbers of ilb'terate immigrants en- 
tered the United States, motion pictures seemed destined to play 
an important educational role. The motion picture producers, how- 
ever, did not proceed much beyond contemplation of the prospects, 
and with both immigration and illiteracy decreasing, their efforts 
largely have been to furnish entertainment. During and since World 
War II, the Armed Services stimulated the production of educa- 
tional and propaganda films for their particular needs. The wide 
use and success of these films have been responsible in part for the 
greater demand and use of films for educational purposes. This 
communication medium, like the newspaper, has certain character- 
istics that may hinder the formation of an ideal public opinion. 

First, the high costs of production and the mass audiences upon 
which movies depend for revenue have led to an increasingly stand- 
ardized product. Little deviation from the boy-girl-villain or boy- 
horse-villain plot occurs. Such standardization is not greatly con- 
ducive to greater public insight into human affairs. Public opinion 
tends to follow a rather rigid (black and white) formula, although 
cultural change sometimes makes the formula obsolete. In present- 
ing family life, crime, or religion, unless the movies adhere to an 
approach in which common-denominator values exist, the theme 
cannot be understood widely. To demonstrate that romance alone 
is not a sound basis for beginning family life, that punishment does 
not always deter criminals, or that religious dogma has been incon- 
sistent would be to depart from such common denominators, with 
a resulting loss of customers. 

Another characteristic of the movies is shared with the press — 
concentration of control. The Temporary National Economic Com- 
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miltee published a monograph in 1941 stating: “Integration in the 
motion picture industry is complete, from the inception of an idea 
for a picture through to the actual exhibition of the film. Tlie im- 
portance of the integration of production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion lies in the accomplishment, not of more closely knit operation, 
but of virtual elimination of competition."® Quite obviously, the 
lack of competition multiplies the effects of standardization. As 
ideas and interpretations are restricted in source to a few people, the 
chance for an ideal public opinion based upon wide and varied 
material grows dimmer. 

Radio 

The third of the major mass communication media is the radio, 
with its closely allied medium, television. The radio is the most 
recent of the three media under consideration. It has been in use 
less than a half-century, and television has come into general use 
only since World War II. For speedy, world-wide cultural diffusion, 
these two are unsurpassed. In the United States, approximately 95 
per cent of the families mvn radios. Certain features of broadcasting 
in the United States have an important bearing on public opinion 
formation. 

The costs of almost all radio programs are paid by advertisers. 
They are not even partly financed by subscribers or consumer pur- 
chases, as is the case with the newspaper and the movies. Thus, the 
major policies in the radio business reflect the opinions of a small 
group. This reflection of policy is not always apparent, of course, 
in regular radio entertainment programs, but it may become evident 
in the news broadcasts. As with the newspaper, news commentators 
are not likely to present and endorse opinions contradicting those 
of the advertisers. This standardization of information may retard 
the formation of an ideal public opinion. 

Another feature of the radio which may influence opinion forma- 
tion is the concentration of control in certain areas of broadcasting. 
Four radio networks dominate most of the evening broadcast time. 
Many cities have but one radio station, though in this case the 
listener can turn to a different source of information merely by 
twisting a dial. The interlocking of press and radio poses a greater 
threat to the dissemination of broad and varied information. By mid- 
twentieth century, about 65 per cent of the FM stations and 40 per 
cent of the AM stations were owned by or affiliated with daily or 

8 Temporary National Economic Committee, Monograph No. 43, T/te Motion Picture 
Industry — A Pattern of Control (1941), p. 13. 
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weekly newspapers.® The Commission on Freedom of the Press re- 
ported that in 1945 in a hundred small communities the only local 
radio station was owned by the only local newspaper.^® Thus the 
policies of a small group may influence or control both communica- 
tion media. The other side, the additional facts, or the undistorted 
picture may not reach the people to contribute to the formation of 
opinion. 

It is well to note that certain conditions tend to lessen the ill 
effects of a narro\ving control among communication media. Even 
when the local newspaper and radio are both owned by the same 
person or business enterprise, other sources of information usually 
are available — for example, other radio stations and news maga- 
zines. Although a small newspaper may have no local competition, 
it often has competition from distant cities. Such newspapers as the 
St. Louis Post-Vispatch and the New York Times, for instance, com- 
pete with newspapers hundreds of miles from their points of publi- 
cation. For the large newspaper, however, the small town paper 
offers no corrective. 

SUMMARY 

Techniques have been developed to cany out group control. Pub- 
lic opinion not only is one of these techniques but also is basic for 
the functioning of others, especially in a democratic society. Public 
opinion is the open expression of like attitudes by a total population 
or by groups within a total population toward a real or apparent 
threat to a group value. In the United States, there are formed nu- 
merous public opinions, which affect the functioning of society ac- 
cording to the size of the pubhc and conviction of the persons 
involved- 

certain conditions facilitate the formation of an ideal public 
opinion. Tliese conditions include a common language and com- 
mon cultural knowledge, sufficient time for discussion, intelligent 
and competently tliinking members of the group forming the opin- 
ion, and availability of all facts regarding tlie value and tlie threat 
to it Altliough public opinion is not always formed under these 
conditions, a continuous effort to achieve them tends to improve 
the quality of the opinions expressed. 

Tlie development of mass communication media in tlic twentieth 

* Alfrrtl ^^cClung Lw, op. cit., p. 2-17. 

JOTlie Commission oj» Frwlom of Ihc Pfr* **, op. cit., p. 43. 
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century has made it possible to inform the people quickly about 
current issues. Cultural diffusion resulting from the use of these 
media has aided in the development of a common cultural knowl- 
edge. In addition, th^ possibility of vicarious experiences has been 
greatly increased. Today, vicarious experience provides recreation 
for many people, helps compensate for the impersonality in some 
areas of modern living, and enables people to escape for a time 
from their troubles and worries. 

The importance of public opinion in formulating social policies in 
the United States has led to the manipulation of public opinion — 
that is, the influencing of the group who form opinions regarding 
certain issues. Both propaganda and censorship are used as tech- 
niques of public opinion manipulation. Another indication of the 
recognized importance of public opinion in our society is the devel- 
opment of public opinion measurement by opinion polls. Although 
commonly thought of in connection with elections, opinion polls are 
used most often in business. 

In contemporary society, people rely upon indirect communica- 
tion to furnish information necessary to the formation of opinions. 
Concentration of control of communication media — particularly the 
newspaper, motion picture, and radio— sometimes hinders the un- 
prejudiced presentation of facts relevant to a situation about which 
opinions are formed. This danger is in part offset by the multiplicity, 
variety, and wide geographic coverage of the various media of 
communication. 

The threat of concentrated control within communication agen- 
cies is in reality a two-edged one, because if monopoly advances too 
far, government may assume management of the agencies for the 
protection of the public. Such action would be contrary to the tra- 
ditions of democracy and free speech within this country. Govern- 
mental control of communication media usually has been a step in 
the establishment of an authoritarian state. The solution to the 
problem of concentrated control apparently lies within the agencies 
themselves. Self-regulation to maintain competition, with support 
by a watchful public and helpful government, is one path toward 
a more nearly ideal public opinion. 

QUESTIONS 

1. The definition of public opinion contains three specific points. 'NVhat 

are they? . . o 

2. What are the characteristics of an ideal public opinionr 
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3. How has the widespread use of indirect communication media 
influenced public opinion? 

4. What have been the effects of mass communication on society? 

5. How is vicarious experience related to communication media? What 
needs does vicarious experience satisfy? 

6. Define and give an example of each of the seven devices used by 
propagandists. In addition to the identification of these devices, what 
questions must be ashed about propaganda to understand its use 
and purpose? 

7. Explain the difference between official and unofiicial restraints on 
communication. Give examples of each. 

8. How may public opinion be measured? How reliable are these 
measurements? 

^9. Point out the similarities and dissimilarities of the newspaper, radio, 
and movies as media of communication. 

10. ^Vhy is concentration of control in communication media a matter 
of concern in a democracy? What factors may counteract con- 
centration of control? 

DISCUSSION 

1. Describe several "publics." Define the degree of importance of the 
value involved, the closeness of assodatioD of the members, and 
the length of time the public existed. 

2. \Vhy do people throughout the world have different opinions about 
the same international situation? How does this fact affect the func- 
tioning of an international organization such as the United Nations? 

3. Do you think that the answers to public opinion polls in an authori- 
tarian state would be valid? Useful? Give reasons for your answers. 

4. If public opinion polls are to be relied upon to uphold the demo- 
cratic process, should they be operated by the government? Give 
arguments both for and against governmental operation. 

5. Before the United States was involved in World War II, the con- 
gressional mail indicated that 90 per cent of those ^vriting were 
against a peacetime draft. Public opinion polls, however, indicated 
that a majority of the people were in favor of the draft How do 
you account for this difference? Which do you think was fhe more 

' accurate? 

6. “Public opinion polls svill cause us to be a bandwagon civilization." 
Defend or refute this statement. 

7. ^Vhat would be the advantages of having tax-supported radio 
broadcasting? The disadvantages? Would there be more or less 
uniformity in the tjpe of programs, especially in the ne\vs broad- 
casts? Give reasons for your answer. 
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TERMS 

Direct communication: The exchange of ideas and information, using 
only human faculties. 

Indirect communication: The exchange of ideas and information with 
the aid of some mechanical device. 

Medium (plural, media): An instrument, agency, or way which is used 
in carrying out an action or purpose. 

Ninety-five Thesest A series of written statements in which Martin 
Luther questioned some of the practices and beliefs of the Catholic 
Church and presented his views for changing and reforming these prac- 
tices. The controversy over these statements led to the Protestant Revolt 
in tlje sixteenth century. 
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^ AGENCIES FOR FORMULATING PUBLIC 
POLICY 


Public policy consists of tbe objectives of government and the pro- 
grams devised for achieving these objectives. In the present chapter, 
we shall discuss the means or agencies for determining what gov- 
ernment should do. Not all of these agencies are entirely within the 
governmental organization. In the preceding chapter, for example, 
we described public opinion as a force in determining public policy. 
In the United States, the principal means for expressing public 
opinion are the press and other media of communication, pressure 
groups, political parties, popular election, and elected representative 
bodies of the govenunent Through these agencies, public policy 
is formulated. Mass communication was discussed in the preceding 
chapter and is not included as one of the agencies considered here. 
The media of mass communication, however, not only aid in the 
formulation of public opinion but also are used effectively in ex- 
pressing the desires of the people to policy-making agencies. 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

In the organization of society in the United States, groups have 
formed along special interest lines. Many of these groups become 
pressure groups to advance their own interests by influencing gov- 
ernmental agencies, political parties, and public opinion. As agen- 
cies that aid in formulating public policy, they have become an 
integral part of governmental processes. As was pointed out in Vol- 
ume I, some of tlie organizations that are effective in formulating 
public policy are those representing business, agriculture, and labor. 
Examples of these organizations are, for business, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and United States Chamber of Commerce; 
for agriculture, the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; and for labor, the American Federation 
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of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the Railway 
Brotherhoods. Professional groups-for example, the American Bar 
Association, tlie American Medical Association, and the National 
Education Association— also exert pressure to advance the interests 
of their members. Otlier organizations, such as the League of Wo- 
men Voters, the Anti-Saloon League, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cnielty to Animals, and the Legion of Decency, though not inter- 
est groups in the sense that they are promoting the special interests 
of their members, influence public opinion and public policy on 
matters which tliey believe to be of benefit to society. In fact, nearly 
all areas of interest use their organized strength as pressure groups. 
Functioning as pressure groups, of course, is only one of the pur- 
poses of these interest groups and their representative organizations. 
In the present chapter, however, their function as pressure groups 
is the main consideration. 

A large number of organizations are classified as pressure groups. 
The Congressional Record for July 14, 1950 (Daily Edition) listed 
those organizations that had registered as pressure groups at Wash- 
ington, D.C., to tliat date. The listing required 176 pages; a page 
selected at random contained the names of nine organizations. Cer- 
tainly not all of these are large and influential, but they apparently 
produce results that justify their existence to those supporting them. 
The financial outlay involved in maintaining the kind of pressure- 
group representation now existing is great. Although the total ex- 
penditures of these groups cannot be determined accurately, a re- 
cent congressional investigating committee describes lobbying (the 
practice of contacting government officials to influence either the 
passage or defeat of legislation or the administration of laws) as a 
“billion-dollar industry.” ^ This estimate would be increased many 
times if it were to include the expenses of pressure-group represen- 
tation in State and local governments. 


Reasons for Growth 

Specialization probably is the major reason for the development 
of such a large number of pressure groups. The interdependence 
resulting from specialization causes clashes of interests and requires 
the constant adjustment of each specialized group to others. 

Any kind of diversity— racial, religious, or geegraphical— also 


1 House Report No. 3138, General Interim Report of the House Select C(mmmee on 
Lobbying Activities (House of Representatives. Eighty-first Congress, Second Ses- 
sion), p- 8 
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tends to promote interest groups that function as pressure groups. 

The broadened scope of governmental activity is another reason 
for tlie growtli of pressure groups. As the activities of government 
range over an increasing area of social relationships, the advantages 
available to special interest groups increase. Likewise, the effects of 
unfavorable policy become increasingly important to them. These 
groups seelc, tlierefore, to obtain governmental favors and to ob- 
struct policies that seem unfavorable to their interests. To accom- 
plish their ends, pressure groups have developed certain techniques. 

Techniques 

PUBLIC RELATIONS Pressure groups give much attention to the 
cultivation of a favorable public opinion. Public support for their 
policies is important to all interest groups, but only the larger, well- 
financed organizations can carry on a long-range program of “edu- 
cation.” Year in and year out, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers devotes large sums of money to strengthening the general 
public attitude favorable to free enterprise and the “American way 
of life ” The American Farm Bureau Federation stresses community 
organizations as a means of strengthening the support of a widely 
scattered membership. At their community meetings, public issues 
are discussed, and at State Farm Bureau conventions, resolutions 
are drawn, debated, and passed, with accompanying publicity and 
popular participation. One of the objectives of this public-relations 
activity of interest groups is to strengthen their numerical basis of 
support. At the same time, the interest group aims to impress gov- 
ernmental policy-makers with the popularity of the policies for 
which it is working. 

PRESSURE UPON POLITICAL PARTIES The interest group brings pres- 
sure upon both of the major political parties, usually maintaining 
that it is “non-partisan.” The party, meanwhile, contends that it 
represents the “general welfare” and is above “narrow interests.” In 
practice, the interest groups and political parties exchange favors 
to strengthen their respective positions. The meetings of the resolu- 
tions committees of the parties give members of interest groups 
opportunities to submit their arguments for the type of platform 
they believe tha party should adopt. Thus party pronouncements 
on labor often reflect the views of labor organizations; on agricul- 
ture, those of farm organizations; and so forth. In the selection of 
candidates for oiBce, the large pressure groups hold an effective 
veto over the nominations to important governmental offices, be- 
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PHESSURE UPON LEGISLATIVE BODIES Tlie most publicized worJc of 
pressure groups is that carried on in connection with legislative 
bodies. Legislation in both national and State governments gives 
definite form to public policy. Naturally, therefore, interest groups 
maintain a direct and constant contact with the legislative process. 
Legislators must be persuaded to take a favorable point of view 
toward the objectives of the interest group, whose representatives 
carry on intense activity during legislative sessions. In larger organi- 
zations, tlie work is divided among specialists. On the Washington 
staffs of these organizations are economists, statisticians, lawyers, 
and legislative experts. These staffs prepare legislation for introduc- 
tion in Congress and contact members of Congress at carefuUy 
timed intervals. They also appear before Congressional committees 
witli data and briefs, frequently more complete than any the com- 
mittee members have. Furthermore, the staffs call upon the mem- 
bers of their organizations for a deluge of letters and telegrams 
directed to members of Congress when pertinent legislation is under 
consideration. Thus the lobby, as this spearhead of the pressure 
group is called, tries to win favorable legislative policy and fight 
off that which is unfavorable. 

PRESSURE UPON ADMINISTRATION Legislative activity of pressure 
groups is no more important to their welfare than is administrative 
activity. Laws are put into effect by administrative agencies, whose 
rules and regulations determine how the laws shall be interpreted 
and A p^iessnse gswip ♦dsat Kas fasWd witK the. legid^ture 

frequently can prevail upon the administrator to see its point of 
view. Some administrators believe that co-operation wth interest 
groups is essential, and representatives of these groups often are 
called into consultation about administrative procedures. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, for example, consults livestock associations 
about rules and permits for grazing in the national forests. State 
Highway Departments confer \vith the truckers’ associations in the 
State about the interpretation of motor truck regulations, location 
and maintenance of highways, and sometimes even the allocation 
of revenue for construction and maintenance of highways. Admin- 
istrative rules are fully as much the product of group interests as are 
legislative enactments. 

The pressure group also attempts to influence executive appoint- 
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ments to governmental offices. At times, they have provided com- 
mittees to advise / on policies that the administrative department 
carries out. 

Regulation of Lobbtjing 

As the activities of pressure groups have increased, observation 
seems to show that the more powerful of them almost dictate some 
governmental decisions. The press is inclined to publicize the more 
spectacular examples of their use of "influence,” and many people 
believe that the pressure group is heedless of the general welfare. 
Efforts have been made from time to time, both in Congress and in 
State legislatures, to establish some control over the lobbying of 
pressure groups. Lobbying is not legally provided for, but its con- 
stitutional protection lies in the First Amendment, which guaran- 
tees, among other rights, "the right of petition” — that is, the right 
to malce a formal request to any branch of the government. 

Many State legislatures have passed laws to regulate lobbying. 
The usual form of regulation requires that any person receiving 
compensation for attempting to influence legislation must register — 
stating his name, that of his sponsor, the type of legislation sup- 
ported, and the amount of compensation received as salary or 
otherwise. In some States, the lobbyist must file a sworn statement 
at the close of each legislative session, specifying all amounts of 
money received, the sources of the money received, all expendi- 
tures, and the nature of the expenditures. 

The national government passed legislation of this type in 1946; 
the Regulation of Lobbying Act, which was a section of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act. Every person who receives compensation 
as a lobbyist is required to register with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives and the Secretary of the Senate, stating by whom 
he is employed, his salary, in whose interest he appears, and the 
duration of his employment. Every three months he is required to 
file an itemized report of all money received to carry on his activi- 
ties, the purposes for which it has been spent, the legislation which 
he has supported or opposed, and the names of any publications 
which he has had published. Organizations which engage in activi- 
ties to influence the passage or defeat of legislation are required to 
report quarterly all contributions received for lobbying activities, 
stating the name and address of any contributor giving $500 or 
more and the names of persons to whom any money has been paid 
and the amounts in each case. Penalties for violation of the Act are 
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$5,000 fine or oiie year’s imprisonment or both, and prohibition from 
engaging in lobbying for three years. 

Neither national nor State legislation attempts or intends to 
prevent lobbyists from contacting public officials wherever and 
whenever they can. The intent of the legislation is to bring the 
lobbyist out "in the open” by requiring him to register. 

The Representative Nature of Pressure Groups 

Ordinarily not all of those persons qualified for membership in 
the interest groups are in its organized membership. For example, 
less than one-third of the labor force are members of labor organi- 
zations. The NAM has only a small percentage of the small manu- 
facturers of the United States in its membership; therefore, it repre- 
sents the interests of large manufacturers more than those of small 
manufacturers. Some of the professions and semiprofessions, such 
as medicine, education, or beauty culture, may enroll practically all 
of their respective practitioners within their organizations. But in 
these cases, many of the members are inactive, and a few of the 
more aggressive members usually control the organizations. The 
conclusion cannot be drawn, therefore, that the organized interest 
groups represent the membership of the total interests for which 
they presume to speak. Nevertheless, the organized strength of 
each interest group is the effective means of promoting the interests 
of the group. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

At almost all points, the political party differs from the pressure 
group. Instead of being concerned with a narrow group interest, 
the party seeks the broadest possible expression of general interest 
in order to vrin elections. Furthermore, the party aims primarily at 
placing its candidates in major policy-making offices, where they 
will have a part in formulating the total public policy. In being a 
private organization, the party may seem to be like the pressure 
group. But actually the party comes closer to being a governmental 
institution than does the pressure group. For example, legislation 
about party organization has been more extensive than that about 
interest-group organization. LegislaUon has dealt with such matters 
as what makes a party, who may participate in certain party proc- 
esses, and how these processes shall be carried on. The States, in 
establishing direct primary elections, have provided for financing 
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and administering the important party process of selecting candi- 
dates. Thus the political party stani midway between govern- 
mental and nongovernmental institutions, and it can make no claim 
to either “private” or “constitutional” rights, as the pressure group 
may. 

MAJOR AND MINOR POLITICAL PARTIES 
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Figure 4 

The Ttco-parfy System 

The most striking characteristic of the political party system in 
the United States is that throughout our country’s history, political 
power has been held by one or the other of two major parties. The 
nation-\Wde election of the President by a clear majority of the 
electoral vote makes a multiparty system impractical. Tlie practice 
of electing representatives from single-member districts also has 
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encouraged the use of the two-party system, because there are 
greater possibilities of winning elections if only two parties are 
competing. 

When the total electorate of the United States is considered, the 
division of the voting population between the two parties is about 
even, but there is an uneven territorial distribution of party 
strength. In many areas, especially in the South, there exists what 
amounts to a one-party system," The ten States of the Southeast 
seldom cast a majority vote for a governor or for a national official 
who is not a member of the Democratic Party. Again, in the States 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, prepon- 
derant Republican majorities are cast in most elections. Although 
this situation exists, the minority party in these areas still is repre- 
sented in the national government, since each party always elects 
congressmen and governing officials in some other States. Tlierefore, 
both parties have some tnembers in office at all times, and neither is 
without experienced and informed men. 

The two major parties show a strong tendency to agree on 
national issues. Each of the major parties usually tries to avoid 
antagonizing any large segment of the population, and often does 
not take a definite stand on a controversial issue. Though this is 
generally true, on certain issues, especially those of poh'tical signifi- 
cance, the two major parties will take diflferent stands; yet neither 
party is likely to go to such an extreme in its platform that members 
within the party or voters who consider dieinselves “independents” 
will be antagonized to the extent that they may vote for the candi- 
dates of the other party. 

Minor Parties 

Although political power in the United States has been held con- 
sistently by one or the other of two major parties, lesser political 
parties have existed and advocated what neither of the major 
parties at the time would endorse. The minor party organizes as a 
group seeking political power, usually on the basis of some rela- 
tively narrow program. It stands midway between the pressure 
group and the major political party, with the narrow-policy basis 
of the pressure group but using some of the techniques of the 
political party. The Anti-Saloon League and the Prohibition Party 
illustrate the difference between a pressure group and a minor 
party Tlie Anti-Saloon League has not nominated candidates nor 
sought to win elections, but it has brought pressure on public offi- 
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cials of the major parties and has sought to deliver blocs of votes to 
friendly candidates. The Prohibition Party, on the other hand, has 
held nominating conventions, prepared platforms, and solicited 
funds for supporting campaigns of its nominees. For a time, it was 
even the supporter of a national policy. 

Candidates of minor parties seldom receive a significant per- 
centage of the national vote. Since 1900, the minor party vote has 
been more than six per cent of tlie total vote only in the national 
elections of 1912 and 1924. This trend seemingly indicates a dimin- 
ishing attraction to third-party causes. The important function of 
minor parties is to take up issues that are worthwhile to a small 
number of people but are too new or too controversial to be 
endorsed, wlh political safety, by a major party. These issues are 
publicized by the minor party, and, if popular, are later accepted 
by one or both of the major parties. Examples of issues or programs 
advocated by minor parties, particularly the Populist Party in the 
late nineteenth century and the Socialist and Progressive Parties'in 
the twentieth century, that were adopted by one or both of the 
major parties are regulation of railroads, graduated income tax, con- 
trol of banking, work reh'ef, unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, direct primaries for nominating candidates for public 
office, and popular election of Senators. TTbe major parties usually 
are alert enough to prevent the development of a third party whose 
platform grows in popularity. Thus, the minor parties serve to test 
the popularity of new and nontraditional proposals that later may 
be endorsed by major parties. 

Forty Organization 

In order to cany out their functions, political parties must have 
a framework of organization, but the form of the organization varies 
from place to place. In some localities, the parties are organized 
strongly, in others loosely. In some places, a political machine con- 
trols many of the activities of the party. A political machine is a 
small, highly organized, closely knit group of persons who control 
the regular party organization in a city, county, or State. The polit- 
ical machine usually is dominated by a single person, the boss — a 
political leader who has such great political power that he controls 
the decisions of the organization and of the office holders of his 
party. The political boss is not granted his power by the people but 
seizes it; he has no legal authority to issue orders or grant favors 
and privileges; and he is in no way responsible to the people for 
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Jiis actions. He maintains his control by granting privileges and 
tavors— for example, franchises for city transportation, adjustment 
of fax assessments, contracts for buildings and supplies, and gov- 
eminent jobs and aid to the poor— to the “right” people, who in 
turn support him. In some instances, political machines have pro- 
moted projects that have been considered worthwhile in the com- 
munity— for example, constructing public buildings, lowering 
taxes, establishing parks and recreational programs, and cleaning 
the streets and alleys. Generally, however, political machines are 
associated with corruption in government and with projects that 
are of benefit to the inner circle of the machine rather than to the 
people. 

When a political machine dominates the party in any locality, the 
actual party structure does not resemble the party organization 
provided by State laws and party rules. Some general features of 
party organization, however, exist almost everywhere and are com- 
mon to both major parties. 

LOCAL oncANiZATiON The basis upon which party organization 
is built is the precinct — a local voting district including usually 
from 100 to 1,000 voters. Each precinct has a party officer — the 
precinct committeeman— either elected by the party members liv- 
ing in the precinct in a general meeting or at a primary election, or 
chosen by the ward or district leader. The precinct committeeman 
is the main contact between the party organization and the voters. 
His responsibility is to carry the precinct for his party. He arranges 
meetings to explain the party s stand on political issues, introduces 
party candidates to the voters, and often performs favors, such as 
helping families in need, adjusting tax problems, or finding jobs for 
party workers, in order to win support for the party. In rural areas, 
the township usually is used as the precinct, with a township com- 
mitteeman serving as the party leader. 

In cities, a ward committee, usually chosen by precinct commit- 
teemen, co-ordinates the political activities of the precincts within 
the ward— an electoral district of two or more precincts. A city 
committee composed of ward committeemen unifies the work of the 
party organization within the city. Above the city organization 
and the township committee is the county committee. Its work is 
to co-ordinate the political activities of the city organizations and 
the township committees, especiaMy in State and national elections. 

In many States, district committees are organized above tlie 
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county level. The district chosen may be the State senatorial, 
judicial, or congressional district, the exact organization varying 
from State to State. The district committee co-ordinates the svork 
of the county organizations with that of the State and national 
organizations. It is active during political campaigns, especially 
in arranging itineraries for candidates and planning political rallies. 
Many delegates to the national convention, which nominates the 

POUTICAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 



Figure 5 

presidential candidate, are chosen on a district basis, and the dis- 
trict committee chairman usually has considerable influence with 
the State central committee in this selection. 

STATE ORGANIZATION The State is actually the center of organ- 
ized party power. In a few places, a city organization may compete 
with the State for power, but when this happens the city seeks to 
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take over control of the State organization, not to destroy it The 
State organization is centralized in a State central committee, whose 
chairman either is an influential political leader or is supported by 
a powerful party man or group that remains in the background. 

The work of the State party organization is diversified. As the 
State is an important unit for national elections, the State central 
committee is involved in national issues and elections. It is in charge 
of raising campaign funds and conducts the political campaign 
• within the State. The State also has its own elections, of course, in 
which the State central committee is active. In addition, the State 
central committee must take care of the party organization within 
the State, mediating between county or district leaders and co- 
ordinating the many minor party machines within the State. 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION The national organization of the polit- 
ical party never has been as strong as that of the States. Actually, 
its principal function is to elect a President, so that it is most active 
just before and during the presidential campaign. 

The national committee of each party is composed of one man 
and one woman from each State and territory, These members 
ordinarily are chosen by the Slate’s delegation to the national presi- 
dential nominating convention or by party voters in each State. In 
1952, the Republican national convention enlarged the party’s 
national committee to include the chairman of the State central 
committee in the States that go Republican in a presidential elec- 
tion, or elect a Republican governor, or send a Republican majority 
to Congress. The effect of this change lias been to give the States 
which are predominantly Republican more voting strength in the 
national committee than those in which the Republican Party is, for 
the most part, a minority party — for example, in the Southern 
States. Traditionally, the national committee has had the manage- 
ment of the national convention and the presidential campaign as 
its major functions. The national committee is headed by a chair- 
man, usually selected by the presidential candidate after his nom- 
ination. 

POPULAR ELECTIONS 

In the United States, popular elections are considered an impor- 
tant control over public policy, even though the control generally 
is an indirect one. The candidate for public office takes a stand 
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on issues of policy. Usually his position is determined to a consid- 
erable degree by what he thinks the voters desire. For example, 
if there is a strong feeling among the electorate against increased 
taxation, the candidate normally will campaign on a platform for 
economy in governmental expenditures and a decrease in taxes. 
The voters also express a preference for a certain kind of policy 
when they vote for candidates, particularly if the candidates have 
expressed their opinions on it. Furthermore, they often bring pres- 
sure to bear on elected officials to carry out the programs endorsed 
during the election campaign. The defeated political party or 
candidate watches closely tlie programs of the victorious party, and 
if it deviates from those promised in the campaign, attention is 
directed toward this situation through the press, radio, television, 
and public speeches. 

In some States, provision is made for direct legislation, which 
gives the voters an opportunity to vote directly on policy ques- 
tions. Initiative and referendum, discussed in Chapter 18, Volume I, 
are the hvo forms of direct legislation. As we have stated there, 
initiative is a means by which the voters can propose legislation 
and constitutional amendments, while referendum gives the voters 
an opportunity to approve or disapprove of laws enacted by the 
legislature. 

The procedure for carrying out popular elections varies from 
State to State and even within Slates. Elections are administered 
locally, and the procedure in any local community is influenced by 
local custom, as well as by the legal requirements of the State. Cer- 
tain procedures, how’ever, are common, and we shall discuss them 
under the three main steps in popular elections — registration, 
nominating candidates, and electing officials. 

Registration 

Registration is necessary in order to determine W’ho is entitled 
to vote. In almost all States, only persons w’ho are registered are 
permitted to vote on election day, although some States permit a 
nonregistered voter to vote, upon his s^vom statement that he is 
qualified. Also, in many rural and small towm election districts, per- 
sonal registration is not required, the assumption being that the 
election officials arc well enough acquainted with the people in the 
district to know who is entitled to wlc. Tliis tjpe of registration is 
nonpcrsonal or official. For the roost part, however, Tcgislralion 
before elections is Uie responsibility of the voter himself. 
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The hvo t>Tes of personal registration used in the United States 
are periodic and permanent. In the States requiring periodic regis- 
tration, everj- qiialilied voter who wishes to vote is required to 
register in person at stated intcr^'als, usually every two or four 
years. If he does not register within the period specified by law, 
liis name is removed from the voting list find he cannot vote in the 
nc.xt election. Registration usually is closed about one month before 
the election day. Having an accurate up-to-date list of eligible 
voters is the objective of this type of registration. This system is 
inconvenient for the voters, and many otherwise qualified voters 
lose (heir vote because they fail to reregister. 

About two-thirds of the Slates have adopted permanent registra- 
tion. In this t>*pe of registration, after tlic voter once registers, his 
name remains on the voting list unless he changes his address or, 
in some States, if he fails to vote in general elections. Registration 
officials responsible for keeping voting lists up-to-date make use 
of utilities records, mo^'ing van reports, fax lists, and death notices 
to determine the names that should be removed because of change 
of address or death. Sometimes personal calls are made or letters 
arc sent to the registered voters. For e-vample, in Illinois if a person 
has not voted in any election for four years, he is sent a letter ask- 
ing if he lives at the address listed for him. The post office is asked 
not to foiAvard the letter but to return it to the registration office 
if not deliverable. If the letter is returned, the voter's name is 
removed from the voting list. 

\\^en registration lists contain names of persons who have died 
or moved from the voting precinct, an unscrupulous political boss 
has an opportunity to have his followers vote under these names. 
Some Slate laws require that the signature of the voter be com- 
pared with his registration signature, thereby reducing illegal vot- 
ing of this type. 

Nominating Candidates 

The nomination of candidates for pubUc office is a fundamental 
part of the activities of the political party; it is the first step in the 
process of gaining control of government in order to formulate 
public policy, The nominations for the presidency and yice-presi- 
dency of the United States are handled on a national basis, but the 
selection of all other candidates for political office is carried out at 

the State and local levels. .. . . r u. 

In the early history of the United Slates, the candidates for polit- 
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ical office usually were nominated by a caucus — a meeting of a 
small number of party members, ordinarily members of legislative 
bodies or party leaders. For example, at the local level the leading 
citizens met to nominate candidates for local offices, the members 
of a party in Congress met to decide upon presidential and vice- 
presidential nominees, and the party members of the State legis- 
latures agreed upon the nominees for governor and the States 
congressional members. The congressional and legislative caucus 
method of nominating candidates obviously violated the ideals of 
democratic procedure, since the selection of candidates was con- 
trolled by a few who stood to gain advantages if their nominees 
were elected. With the growth of cities, the caucus became imprac- 
tical even in most local governments, since it was impossible for the 
interested citizens to assemble in one place. Today the caucus 
method is no longer used except in some villages, small towns, and 
townships for the nomination of candidates for local office. 

Beginning in the 1830 s, the party convention generally replaced 
the caucus system. In this method of selection, members of the 
political party choose representatives to attend a party convention 
— national, State, or local. Candidates* names are proposed from 
the floor and usually a majority vote by the delegates determines 
the nominees. A form of the caucus still continues, however, to meet 
in hotel and meeting rooms prior to and during the convention. In 
such meetings, attended by important party leaders and representa- 
tives of pressure groups, the persons to be nominated are often pre- 
determined, and alliances and vote-trading are arranged. The possi- 
bilities for imscrupulous manipulation are by no means eliminated 
in the party-convention method of nominating candidates. There- 
fore, in the early part of the twentieth century, the States began to 
use the direct primary — that is, an election by the party members 
to select the candidates for public office. Today all of the States 
except one, Connecticut, use the direct primary for the selection 
of candidates for most State and local offices. 

The nomination of the candidates for the President and Vice- 
President of the United States, however, continues to be made by a 
national convention. Delegates to tlie national convention are se- 
lected by the Stales and territories. Although tlie Republican and 
Democratic Parties differ somewhat in the method of determining 
tlic number of delegates from each State, the number in each party 
is based primarily on the number of United States Senators and 
Representatives, modified by party strength vitliin each Stale. Both 
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Republican and Democratic Parlies reward with additional dele- 
ga es States they have carried in the preceding election. The Re- 
publican Party reduces the delegation from States that are over- 
whetaingly Democratic in the preceding election. In most States, 
uie delegates to the national convention are selected by State party 
conventions, but in a few States they are selected by some type of 
presidential primary election. In the State party-convention 
method, precinct caucuses select delegates for county or district 
conventions, which name the delegates for the State convention. 
Since the precinct caucuses usually are attended by only a small 
number of party members, most of the party members have no part, 
even indirectly, in the selection of the delegates who nominate the 
candidates for President and Vice-President. At the national con- 
vention, nominations of candidates are made by the States in alpha- 
betical order, and balloting is also by States, alphabetically. A major- 
ity vote is required for nomination in both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 

The direct primary is a pre-election to decide which candidates 
will appear on the ballot in the general election. By some method, 
persons must be cliosen to run in the primary. The procedure in 
most States is by petition. In this method, the person desiring to 
be nominated obtains the signatures of a certain percentage of the 
voters and files the petition with the election ofiicials. In a few 
States, a person may obtain a place on the primary ballot by declar- 
ing his intention to become a candidate and by paying a filing fee. 

The tliree types of primaries are the closed, open, and nonparti- 
san. Most of the States use some form of the closed primary. In this 
type, the voter declares his party affib’ation and is given a ballot of 
tliat party at the primary election. In the open primary, the voter 
does not declare his party affiliation. He is given the ballots of all 
parties or, if he prefers, only the ballot of the party he requests. If 
he wants all of the ballots, he marks the one he desires, and it is 
placed in one ballot box. The unmarked ballots are put in another 
ballot box, to be destroyed after the election. The nonpartisan pri- 
mary is used in towns and cities which hold nonpartisan general 
elections. The voter receives only one ballot, on which are fisted the 
names, without party designation, of those persons seeking nomina- 
tion The two persons receiving the most votes for each office to be 

filled are placed on the ballot in the general election. 

The petition method also is used for getUng names on the ballot 
in the general election, as well as in the primary election. Today, 
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however, this method of nominating candidates for the general 
election is used mainly in cities, towns, and villages. Persons who 
wish to place their names on the general ballot file a petition having 
the names of a prescribed number of qualified voters, usually based 
upon the number of votes cast in the preceding general election. 
This system eliminates the expense of a primary election, but the 
large number of candidates makes it more difficult for the voters to 
vote intelligently. 

Electing Officials 

THE BALLOT Until the mid-nineteenth century, much of the vot- 
ing in the United States was done orally. A common practice was 
for candidates and voters to assemble at some central location and 
proceed with the election. Little imagination is needed to visualize 
the possibilities for corruption and coercion in this method of voting. 

The next step in voting procedure, a step taken in part to offset 
the evils of oral voting and in part to provide for the increased 
number of voters, was the introduction of paper ballots. These bal- 
lots either were mitten out by the voter or were printed at the 
expense of the candidate or the party. The early printed paper 
ballots were the list type — that is, all candidates for the party were 
listed on the ballot and the voter had to cast his vote for the entire 
list. Since each party sometimes printed its ballots on paper of a 
particular color, the party for which a person voted could be de- 
tected easily. Furthermore, parties sometimes printed a ballot of the 
opposition party’s color, listing their own candidates. Thus, a voter 
might think he was voting for the candidates of one party but ac- 
tually vote for the opposition party. The use of this type of paper 
ballot did little to eliminate the corrupt practices of party machines 
or to assure the voter of a secret ballot. 

In the late nineteenth century, the Australian ballot came into 
use in a number of States and today is used in some form by all 
States. The Australian ballot has four general features. First, the 
ballot is printed by the State at public expense. Second, the candi- 
dates of all parties and for all offices to be filled are on the same 
ballot. Third, this ballot is the only official ballot and is distributed 
only at the polls on election day. Fourth, the actual marking of the 
ballot by the voter occurs in secret in a voting booth, and the ballot 
of any particular voter cannot be identified. When received by the 
voter, the ballot has a number, which is clipped off by the election 
officials after the voter marks his ballot but before he places it in 
the ballot box. 
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There are two forms of the Australian ballot-the Indiana, or 
party-column ballot, and the Massachusetts, or ofBce-group ballot. 
In the party-column ballot, the candidates of each party are ar- 
ranged in columns, and the voter can cast his vote for the entire 
list of party candidates by marking an X in the circle or square at 
the top of the list. By so doing, the voter casts a straight party 
ticket. He may vote, however, for the candidates of different par- 
fifis a split party ticket — by marking an X in the square or circle 
before each nominees name. The convenience and ease of voting 
for the entire party list, however, often encourages the voter to cast 
a straight party ticket. In the ofBce-group ballot, the candidates for 
all parties are arranged in a group under the title of a particular 
office. The voter still has the opportunity to vote a straight party 
ticket but to do so must mark separately for each candidate of the 
party. Today, more States have the party-column than the office- 
group ballot, and it is favored by politicians because of the ease of 
voting a straight party ticket. 

The most recent innovation in voting procedure is the voting 
machine. The voter still casts his vole in the secrecy of a voting 
booth but does so by pulling a lever above a card upon which is 
written the name of the candidate. A master lever on the machine 
may be used to vote a straight party ticket. Today, about three- 
fourths of the States have auUiorized the use of voting machines, 
and in New York, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, their use is man- 
datory. In the other States, their use is usually determined by the 
local governments which conduct the elections, though in many 
cities their use is mandatory by State law. One of the main objec- 
tions to voting machines is the initial cost of mstallation. Some 
contend, too, that their use keeps some people away from the polls 
because they are dismayed by the mechanisms of the machine. On 
tlie other hand, voting usually can be done more rapidly; it takes 
less time to pull the levers than to unfold, mark, and refold the 
paper ballots. Furthermore, ballot spoilage by improper marking 
is eliminated, and, since the vote count is cumulative, hours other- 
wise spent in counting votes are saved. 


THE ELECTION In most of the States, a general election is held in 
the fall of even-numbered years to fill the elective positions in 
county State, and national governments. Although the national gov- 
eminent has a short ballot, the States and counties usually elect 
many officials. When national. State, and local bahots are combmed, 
the Lllot becomes a long one. Some States avoid this difficulty m 
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part by holding State and local elections in odd-numbered years. 
This procedure not only shortens the ballot but also tends to sep- 
arate the issues of local and State elections from national issues. 

In 1872, Congress set the Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember of even-numbered years as election day for congressmen, 
and the same day every fourth year as the presidential election day. 
Maine is the only State that does not follow the national law as to 
time of elections. The law makes an exception of the States whose 
constitutions specify another day, and Maine, under a State consti- 
tutional provision, has set its election in September. 

Voters do not vote directly for' the President and Vice-President 
but for the political party’s list of presidential electors in each State, 
who in turn cast the State’s votes. Each State is entitled to as many 
presidential electors and votes as its combined number of Senators 
and members in the House of Representatives. The total group of 
presidential electors is called the electoral college. The entire elec- 
toral vote of the State is counted for the candidate ^of the party 
whose electors receive the most popular votes in the general elec- 
tion. In other words, although the losing candidate may get 48 per 
cent of the popular vote, his rival will get 100 per cent of the elec- 
toral vote, which is the vote that counts. The total number of elec- 
toral votes is 531 (total number of Senators and Representatives), 
and 266 votes are necessary to elect a candidate. Should no presi- 
dential or vice-presidential candidate receive the required vote, the 
members of the House of Representatives, voting by States (one 
vote to each State), would elect a President from the three candi- 
dates receiving the highest number of voles, and the members of 
the Senate, voting as individuals, would elect a Vice-President from 
the two candidates receiving the highest number of votes. 

The use of the electoral college has been criticized, and its aboli- 
tion has been proposed. Among suggestions for its replacement is 
one which would divide the electoral vote within a State on the 
basis of the popular vote. That is, a party receiving 40 per cent of 
the popular vote would receive 40 per cent of the electoral vote. 
This mathematical determination could be made without the use 
of an electoral college. 

Although the national government may make provisions concern- 
ing the time and manner of holding elections of congressmen and 
therefore may control elections to some extent, the principal respon- 
sibility of providing for and conducting elections falls upon the 
Slates. Since local areas must be used for the convenience of 
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the voters, the State passes most of the actual work on to the county, 
city, ward, and precinct. Local oflBcials, therefore, are key persons 
in the election procedure. The national government does keep cer- 
tain controls. For example, it has passed regulations aimed at curb- 
ing corrupt practices, and it may intervene in cases where persons 
appear to have been deprived of equal protection of the laws as 
provided by the Constitution. 

REGULATION OF CAMPAIGNS AND ELECTIONS Both the national and 
State governments have passed laws calculated to eliminate corrupt 
practices in political elections. Tlie regulations of the States vary 
considerably. In general, however, such activities as buying votes, 
intimidating voters, treating voters with liquor, repeat voting, tam- 
pering with the ballot box, and offering jobs in return for support 
at the polls are forbidden. The States generally restrict the sources 
of campaign funds — for example, about three-fourths of the States 
prohibit corporations from contributing to such funds, and several 
States forbid contributions by labor unions — and limit the amount 
of money that candidates may spend in either primaries or elections. 
They also require the source of contributions and an itemized list 
of expenditures to be published. In some instances there is consid- 
erable laxness in enforcing the regulations, but in general many of 
the earlier corrupt practices have been eliminated from election 
procedures. 

The national regulations, which apply only to campaigns and 
elections involving the President, Vice-President, and members of 
Congress, are similar to those of the Stales. One of the regulations 
covers sources of money. Not all persons and organizations are per- 
mitted to contribute to campaign funds. For example, it is unlaw- 
ful for civil service employees of the national government to be 
solicited by officials or employees of the national government for 
contributions for political purposes, and corporations and labor 
unions cannot contribute directly to campaign funds used in na- 
tional elections. Corporations chartered under national laws — for 
example, national banks— and pubh'c utility holding companies are 
forbidden to contribute to any campaign fund. 

The second general regulation by national law covers the amounts 
of money that may be spent. The intent of this regulation is to 
lessen the advantage that candidates and parties \vith larger finan- 
cial resources would have in political campaigns. Following earlier 
attempts to regulate exoenditures. Congress in 1925 passed the 
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Corrupt Practices Act applying only to candidates for Congress. The 
expenditures of a candidate for the Senate are restricted to $10,000 
and those of a candidate for the House to either $2,500 or any lower 
limit established by the candidate's State.^ Any political committee 
operating in more than one State may not spend more than $3 mil- 
lion in any calendar year. Any individual or association is forbidden 
to contribute or lend more than $5,000 to any campaign fund for the 
election of any national governmental official. 

Finally, certain national regulations require the publication of 
political expenditures. All candidates for the Congress must forward 
to the Secretary of the Senate or to the Clerk of the House an item- 
ized statement of the amounts received and expended in their 
campaigns. All organizations receiving donations or spending money 
for political purposes must make periodic reports, under oath, of 
their financial conditions. Examples of such organizations partici- 
pating in the presidential campaign of 1952 were the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the National Citizens for Eisenhower, and the 
Political Action Committee of the Congress of Industrial Orgaftiza- • 
tions, 

These detailed regulations governing campaigns and elections 
appear on the surface to be sufficient to eliminate most evils. In 
reality, however, the number of loopholes in these laws has caused 
them to impose little restraint upon those who have wanted to 
evade their provisions. The limitation of expenditure for House and 
Senate candidates means little if the candidate's friends can assume 
excessive costs for him. The law also specifically exempts certain 
items from limitation — for example, stationery, postage, and per- 
sonal items (which can include almost anything), A major political 
party spends far more than its reported total, because organizations 
independent of the regular national committee also collect and 
spend. The regulatory legislation seems to be another example of 
statutory change that has occurred more rapidly than changes in 
the mores of the society. 

LEGISLATIVE BODIES 

Legislatures ate created primarily for determining public policy. 
One of their main services to modem government is to provide one 

s But tills law allows an alternative method of computing expenses, one which raises 
tlie maximum considerably. A candidate may figure his expenses on the basis of 
all the votes cast in the lost general election for Uie office to which he aspires. The 
candidate is allowed up to three cents for each of these votes, with a nmimum of 
$25,000 fot a Senatorial aspirant and $5,000 for a House candidate. 
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of tile connecting links between the people and administrative or 
executive departments of government. Pressure groups and political 
parties make a similar contribution in the same way, but the legisla- 
tive branch of the government is able to carry this process further 
by shaping policy into law and in devising plans by which policy 
shall be carried out. Plans for carrying out policy include financial 
appropriations and provision for departments or other agencies of 
government. 

In previous chapters, ^ve have discussed tlie representative func- 
tion of legislatures. In the present chapter, consideration is given 
to the procedure used in making and implementing public policy 
at the national level of government. The proposals of pressure 
groups and the platforms of political parties must be dra\TO up in 
the form of bills, studied, debated, and amended. The general out- 
line of procedure followed in the legislatures of the States is similar 
to that of the national Congress. 

Introduction of Legislative Proposals 

Bills may be introduced in either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. All revenue bills, however, must originate in the House 
of Representatives, and resolutions for ratifying treaties or for con- 
firming appointments are considered only in the Senate. The prep- 
aration of a bill for introduction is a matter of considerable work, 
involving research, drafting the appropriate legal form, and relating 
the material to existing laws. A member of Congress occasionally 
does much of this work himself, aided by the services of the Library 
of Congress and his own staff. More likely, however, the bill will 
be one desired by some branch of the administration or by some 
interest group. In that case, much of the research and drafting will 
have been done beforehand. The member of Congress who intro- 
duces the bill, however, acts as its sponsor and assumes some re- 
sponsibility for its contents. Numerous legislative bills are proposed 
in any session of Congress, approximately 14,000 being introduced 
in the two sessions of an average Congress. About 7 per cent of 
these are enacted into law. 

Committee System in Congress 

When a bill is introduced in either the House of Representatives 
or the Senate, it is given a number, printed, and referred to the 
appropriate committee. Much of the time of members of Congress 
is spent in meetingswith committees, since the real work of both 
houses is done by committees. The Senate and House as a whole do 
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little more than approve, reject, or modify the work of their com- 
mittees. The first and most important sifting of the legislation intro- 
duced takes place in the committee, and most bills are buried under 
the quantity of legislation. The bills getting priority in the com- 
mittees are those that are important, or have powerful interest 
groups promoting them, or have strong backing from the adminis- 
tration. Ordinarily the committee holds hearings on the bill under 
consideration, at which times interested persons and groups appear 
before the committee to present their views. At these hearings, the 
legislative agents (lobbyists) of pressure groups make important 
contacts and appear before the committee to give information and 
opinions about the measure under consideration. After the hearings, 
which may last several weeks, the committee makes its decision 
about the measure. If the committee takes favorable action, it re- 
ports the bill to the House or Senate, sometimes in its original form 
but more often with revisions or amendments, with a recommenda- 
tion that the bill be enacted into law. If the committee takes un- 
favorable action, the bill is killed in committee — that is, it is not 
reported to the House or Senate for consideration. 

Consideration of Legislation by Congress 
When a bill is reported favorably from a committee to the House 
of Representatives, it is placed on the appropriate calendar — rev- 
enue bills on the “Union” calendar, nonrevenue public bills on the 
“House” calendar, and private bills on the “Private” calendar. The 
rule is that bills are considered in chronological order, but excep- 
tions may be made. In this way, bills that are more important or 
have more powerful support are considered, while others may not 
be considered during tl^e session. When a bill is brought before the 
House, it receives what is called the second reading. (The first read- 
ing consists of the printing and numbering of the bill at the time 
of its introduction.) The second reading is an oral reading of the 
bill by the Clerk of the House or an assistant. General debate ac- 
companies the second reading, and amendments may be made. Tlie 
debate is limited and regulated closely, with time assigned to the 
parties by agreement of the leaders. The bill, if it passes tlie second 
reading, is read a third time. Tire third reading is the printing of 
Uic bill in its amended form and voting on its final passage. At tlie 
tliird reading, no amendments can be made, and the hill is passed 
or defeated as it stands. 

The procedure in the Senate, although sirfiilar to that of the 
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House in many respects, contains a few points of difference. Bills 
are read by title only at their first reading. The second reading is 
considered completed -if there is no objection, and the bill is then 
referred to a committee. If reported out favorably, the bill is then 
placed on the Senate calendar, which is simpler and free from the 
elaborate special rules of the House. Debate on a bill in the Senate 
is unlimited unless a closure, or cloture, rule is passed — a rule that 
requires a two-thirds vote of the entire membership of the Senate 
to limit debate. Unlimited debate sometimes leads to a fihbuster, 
in which one Senator or a small group may delay the vote upon a 
bill by making lengthy speeches or by other delaying tactics. The 
smaller size of the Senate allows procedure in debate to be less 
restrictive and freer from parliamentary complications than in the 
House. ' 

Every bill must have the approval of both houses of Congress in 
its final form. Since bills ordinarily are amended in different ways 
by the two houses, adjustment of the differences between the two 
versions is necessary. This compromise is brought about by creating 
a conference committee, consisting of three or more members from 
each house. The report of the conference committee is taken back 
to each house, and it may be accepted, rejected, or sent back for 
further negotiation by either of both houses. If the report is ac- 
cepted, the bill is enrolled (printed on parchment), signed, and 
sent to the President. Once enacted and signed by the President, 
legislative bills are laws. If the President vetoes the bill — that is, 
returns it with a message of disapproval — it may become a law if it 
is repassed by a two-thirds majority of both houses. 

Thus, public policy gradually is developed out of the forms of 
public opinion through the media of interest groups, political par- 
ties, and legislatures to become crystallized into law. 

SUMMARY 

Public policy consists of the objectives of government and of the 
programs devised for achieving these objectives. In the United 
States, the main agencies for formulaUng public policy are pressure 
groupk political parties, popular elections, and legislative bodies. 
Through these agencies, public opinion is crystallized into public 

^ A pressure group is an organization composed of the members 
with a special interest; it attempts to influence public opinion, po- 
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litical parties, and governmental agencies to formulate policy bene- 
ficial to the interests of its members. Because of the increased spe- 
cialization in twentieth-century American society, pressure groups 
have increased greatly in number. Their influence on the formula- 
tion of public policy has led to some efforts to control their activi- 
ties. At present, laws require lobbyists to register and to report their 
incomes and expenditures. This regulation, while it does not limit 
the activities of pressure groups, does bring them out in the open. 

A political party is a group of people who have similar opinions 
about the kind of public policy that should be formulated by gov- 
ernment. With much broader interests than a pressure group, a 
political party attempts to put its selected candidates into public 
office in order to have a part in forming the total public policy. 
Parties have a definite organization, beginning with a precinct com- 
mitteeman, who has charge of a voting district consisting usually 
of from 100 to 1,000 voters. Above the precinct are various party 
committees — ^ward, city, district. State, and national. The State cen- 
tral committees are the centers of power of the political organiza- 
tion. In some places, political machines have formed outside of 
the regular organization to run party affairs. These machines usually 
are headed by a boss, who differs from the political leader in that 
he obtains power by seizure, not by being selected by the party 
members. In the United States, we have a two-party system, al- 
though in some places one or the other of the two major parties is 
so strong and well-organized that a one-party system virtually exists. 

Registration is required in most areas of the United States to 
determine which persons are entitled to vote. Most States have 
adopted permanent rather than periodic registration because of 
the convenience to the voters. In permanent registration, a person's 
name remains on the voting list unless he changes his address or, in 
some States, fails to vote during a specified period of time in the 
general election. 

The nomination of candidates for public ofiice is the first step in 
a political party’s attempt to gain control of government. The four 
principal ways in which candidates are nominated are by caucus, 
party convention, direct primary election, and petition. Today all 
but one of the States use either the open or closed direct primary 
for nomination of candidates for the principal State and local public 
offices. At the national level, the nomination of the President and 
Vice-President of the United States is by party convention. The 
caucus and petition methods are used in some local governments. 
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At present, all Slates use the Australian ballot— a secret ballot 
printed or maintained (in llie ease of voting machines) at public 
expense, listing the names of all candidates. The ballot may be 
either a party-column or office-group type. In some urban areas, 
the mechanical voting machine is used in place of paper ballots! 
and New York, Conncclicul, and Rhode Island have made its use 
mandator^-. Allliough most of the elective public offices are filled 
by a direct vote of the people, the President and Vice-President are 
elected indirectly, by the electoral college. 

The legislative bodies of national and State governments take the 
final step in fonnulating programs to carrj’ out the policies of gov- 
cmzncnt. In the national government, much of the work of consid- 
ering bills containing tlicsc programs is done by committees, tliough 
all legislative bills arc considered on the floor by the members of 
both bonscs of Congress. In the House of Representatives, the large 
number of members (‘135) makes it necessary to limit debate on the 
bills presented. The Senate, however, has unlimited debate unless 
a closure nilc is adopted by a two-tbirds vole of the total member- 
ship (96) of tlie Senate. To become a law, a bill must be passed by 
both houses of Congress and signed by llic President, or repassed 
by a two-thirds vole of both houses if the President vetoes the bill. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Define public polic)’. \Vhat nongovernmental agencies help in for- 
mulating public policy? Do you think it is democratic or undemo- 
cratic for such agencies to act in this capacity? Give reasons for your 
answer, 

2. Describe the techniques used by pressure groups to promote their 
programs. Do you tliink that lobbying should be regulated more 
strictly? \Miy or why not? 

3. ^Vhat are some reasons wliy the two-party system has developed in 
the United States? Under what circumstances can it be said that a 
"one-party system” exists in the United States? 

4. Although third or minor parties have not been successful in electing 
a President or in controlling Congress, they have served a definite 
function in political processes. XVhat is this function? 

5. Describe political party organization in the United States briefly. At 
what level of organization does the center of political party strength 

exist? . . 

6. XVhat is the purpose of registration of voters? Which type ot regis- 
tration— periodic or permanent— do you think is the more effective. 
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Would it be practicable for all areas of the United States to use 
nonpersonal or official registration? Why or why not? 

7. How is a citizen’s effectiveness as a voter affected if he votes only 
in the general election? 

8. Trace briefly the voting methods that have been used in the United 
States. 

9. What are the particular features of the Australian ballot? Why do 
political party leaders tend to favor the party-column type of ballot? 

10. What has the national government done to regulate campaigns and 
elections? 

11. Describe the procedure by whidi Congress enacts bills into laws. 

DISCUSSION 

1. It has been suggested that, since lobbies constitute an unofficial 
“Third House” of Congress, they should be made a branch of the 
legislature. In this way, economic interests could be given official 
recognition. Evaluate this suggestion. 

2. Legal provisions exist for two-party organization from the precinct 
to the State committee. Why is there often a tendency for a 
“machine” organization to develop and function outside of com- 
mittees provided by law? 

3. What do you think is the reason why the national organizations of 
political parties have not been as strong as the State organizations? 
What do you think would be the results if we had stronger national 
organizations of political parties? 

4. A number of reasons can be given to explain why a person favors 
oue political party to another. Try to find ont the principal reasons 
why some of your friends have a preference for one of the parties. 
Think of the reasons in your own case. On the basis of your findings, 
does it seem that party allegiance is usually something that rests 
on a careful comparison of the merits of the two parties? 

5. After the national conventions of 1952, it was proposed that Con- 
gress provide by law for a nation-wide primary election by means 
of which party nominations for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
would be made. Analyze this proposal as to details to be taken into 
account in order to make such a plan work. How would the parties 
be affected by such a change? 


TERMS 

Congressional Record: A daily record of the speeches, debates, and 
parliamentary proceedings that take place on the floor of the House of 
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ncprescnlativcs and the Senate. It also contains other material that mem- 
bers ast to h.avc printed in the Record. 

General election: An election in ivhich the cnb're electorate may 
parlicipalc. 

Iharty platform: The statement of principles, beliefs, and objectives of 
a political part>’. 

Resolutions committee: A committee designated by a political party to 
draw up its platfonn. 

Short ballot: A ballot on which arc listed only a few elective offices. 
Tlicrcforc, only a few of the more important offices are filled by election; 
minor offices arc filled by appointment. 
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^ THE POSITIVE STATE 


In the two preceding chapters, we have considered the basis and 
formulation of public policy. We noted that several agencies, non- 
governmental and governmental, influence public policy. The gen- 
eral determination of public policy is made, however, by the legisla- 
tive branch of government. This policy, almost without exception, 
is in the form of laws and resolutions passed by legislatures. 

Once public policy is determined, the next step is to put that 
policy into effect. At this step, the technique of administration is 
used, and administration of public policy is the work primarily of 
the executive branch of government. During the last fifty years, 
considerable change has occurred in the administrative functions 
of government, since government has been required to perform 
more and more services for the people. This development involves 
a change in the characteristics of the state as a social institution in 
that its activities and functions have been expanded extensively 
in order to meet the needs of society. 

The present chapter discusses this change’ in the characteristics 
of the state, designating the type of state before the change as the 
negative stole and the type of state today as the positive state.* In 
this chapter, also, we shall consider the functions of the positive 
state, with particular attention to the technique of public adminis- 
tration. 

GENERAL NATURE OF THE POSITIVE STATE 

Meaning and Characteristics of the Negative State 

In the United States, the negative state was the ideal of govern- 
ment from the time the Constitution went into effect in 1789 until 

1 J. A. Cony, Elements of Democratic Government (New York: Oxford Unlv. Press, 
1931), chap. 5. 
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the end of the nineteenth century. This concept was associated witli 
tlie Uieory of Jaisscz fairc—a theory that government ought to be 
restricted, that it should be responsible for little beyond (1) pro- 
tecting the country from external enemies; (2) maintaining peace 
and order; and (3) maintaining a few essential public works. 

During this period, conditions and beliefs in society fended to 
support the negative state. In the first place, governmental action 
was limited by technological conditions. Until the second half of 
the nineteenth century, modem developments in transportation and 
communication had hardly begun, and the kind and amount of 
activity tliat could be undertaken by government was necessarily 
limited. Tlie expansion across a continental area as large as the 
United States resulted in semi-isolation and made close govern- 
mental control impossible. Second, tlie dominant political thought 
of the eighteenth and nineleentli centuries favored individual lib- 
erty of action, with corresponding restrictions upon government. 
Tliird, the interests of tjze people were not as varied as they are in 
the twentieth century. Fewer demands were made upon the gov- 
ernment for protection, aid, and favors. As was pointed out in the 
preceding chapter, until the American society became more com- 
plex and diverse, pressure groups were not extensively organized 
to push special interests and make demands upon government. 
Finally, an enormous increase in economic activity and tremendous 
material progress took place in the nineteenth century. These con- 
ditions were attributed in part to the lack of governmental regula- 
tion and intervention in economic and social affairs. Economic suc- 
cess seemed to confirm the vah'dity of the theory of laissez faire and 
tended to limit governmental action in the general affairs of society, 
even though the physical limitations had lessened by the end of 
the nineteenth century. 

Actually, of course, there were already exceptions to the general 
operation of laissez faire. The protective tariff, improvement of har- 
bors and waterways, railroad subsidization, the public-school sys- 
tem, homesteads, and the regulation of interstate commerce, trusts, 
and monopolies are some of the exceptions that were made to the 
negative role of gov'emment before 1900. 

Meaning and Characteristics of the Fositive State 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE POSITIVE STATE During the twentieth cen- 
tury, government in the United States has been increasingly active 
in promoting what the policy-makers believe is desirable for the 
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well-being of society. Under the impact of depression, war, and 
the growing complexities of society, government not only has ac- 
quired new functions, new powers, and new responsibilities but 
has extended the use of those previously held. Many demands have 
been made upon government as a result of conditions that did not 
exist during the nineteenth century. 

Furthermore, government is no longer restrained by physical 
limitations; technological advancement has made possible almost 
constant contact with all parts of the nation. At the same time, gov- 
ernment has expanded its functions to place restraints upon what is 
considered to be harmful to the general welfare, such as the sale 
of impure foods and injurious drugs. Thus the concept of govern- 
ment has been transformed from a negative to a positive state — a 
state that engages directly and consciously in a wide range of social 
and economic activities. 

The change from a negative to a positive state did not occur sud- 
denly. The exceptions to laissez faire — protective tariff, improve- 
ment of harbors, and support of public schools— occurred early in 
national history, and after the Civil War there was a gradual exten- 
sion of govenunental activity into such areas as railroad subsidiza- 
tion and regulation of interstate commerce and monopolies. The 
movement gained momentum in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with a pronounced quickening of pace in the 1930 s. Govern- 
mental promotion of a wide range of economic and social activities 
has occurred especially at the national level of government. Many 
of these activities are new in government. Others previously were 
responsibilities of either tlie State or local governments, but because 
of the growing complexities of society now are undertaken by the 
national government. State governments also have expanded their 
activities, some of them having been taken over from local govern- 
ments as changes in society have made it less convenient for small 
units to continue with certain functions — for example, roads, wel- 
fare, and protective hcaltli measures. 

EVIDENCES OF EXPANSION OF COV’EUNMENTAL FUNCTIONS One indi- 
cation of the expansion of governmental functions is the increase in 
government personnel. Tlie number of people employed by tlic 
national government in 1900 was about 200,000. This niimhcr in- 
creased to about 600,000 during the next twenty years, and by the 
same amount from 1920 to 19-40, passing the million mark in tlie 
latter year. Even in times of national emergency, tlie number of 
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State and local workers is decidedly greater— tor instance, in 1952 
the numbers were about 2.583,000 national and 4,521.000 State and 
local employees (including teachers). 

The variety of types of work done by government employees 
lUustrates furfner the expansion of the government into new activi- 
ties, Practically every type of work done in private enterprise is also 
carried on by government. As long ago as 1926, more than 2,000 
types of positions were described by the Personnel Classification 
Board for the national field service alone. These positions included 
every profession and practically every kind of specialization in 
professional and subprofessional work, as well as semiskilled and 
unskilled work. 

The growth of expenditures at all levels of government is another 
indication of the increase in size of government. From 1900 to 1910, 
expenses of the national government were seldom more tlian half 
a billion dollars a year. The unusually high expenses of World 
War I were followed by a period of lower but steadily rising gov- 
ernmental expenses, so that by 1933 the cost of the national govern- 
ment had grown to $4 billion a year. The upward trend caused by 
governmental activities undertaken to offset the economic depres- 
sion resulted in expenditures of more than $12 billion in the fiscal 
year 1941. This amount was dwarfed by the cost of waging war in 
the years from 1942 to 1945. During that period, annual appropria- 
tions skyrocketed to $32 billion in the fiscal year 1942; $78 billion 
in 1943; and $100 billion in 1945. In 1950, the expenditures had 
diminished to somewhat less than $45 billion, but in the following 
years, defense spending again caused marked increases. 

The problems of national budget-making in postwar years very 
likely will prevent a return to prewar biidgets in the immediate 
future. Many of the large items are either fixed costs, such as inter- 
est on the national debt, or involve relatively long-range commit- 
ments, such as expenditures for national defense and programs for 
veterans. Although needs for “war and defense expenditures” may 
be reduced in the future, in all probability other claims will be 
made upon the national treasury for an array of general ser\aces, 
including such matters as education, health, housing, flood control, 
conservation, and social security programs. Although no precise 
predictions can be made as to the size of governmental budgets in 
the future, a reasonable conjecture is that the services of the gov- 
ernment of the United States wiU absorb from 20 to 30 per cent of 
the national income even in normal times. 
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Increasing expenditures at the national level will not necessarily 
be “balanced” by decreasing costs of State and local governments. 
In times of national emergency, such as war or economic depression, 
the activities and hence the costs of national government far ex- 
ceed the costs of State and local governments. But there is a steady 
trend toward greater services and costs at all levels of government. 
Total cost of State government, for example, increased from $2.5 
billion in 1930 to $13.1 billion in 1950. The cost of ever-increasing 
government services may be illustrated by the expenditures of New 
York and California: each of these States now spends more annually 
than was spent by the national government in any year between 
1900 and 1914. 

BIG GOVERNMENT 

As was stated above, the administration of public policy is the 
function of the executive branch of government. The development 
of the positive state on the national level has resulted not only in 
an increase in the activities of government but also in a correspond- 
ing expansion of the machinery of government to carry on those 
activities. Thus, the executive department has grown enormously 
during the last few decades; today, it is larger than any of the 
largest corporations and employs more people than any other em- 
ploying unit. Therefore, it is appropriately referred to as “Big Gov- 
ernment.” 

Charoclcr of Administrotion ol the NoJionol Leoel 

The need is quite evident for certain principles of administration 
to be applied if public administration is to cany on its work effi- 
ciently. Administration at tlie national level of government, how- 
ever, leaves sometliing to be desired. Indeed, the executive depart- 
ment of the United States government has been critici 2 ed as one 
violating most of the principles of good administration. 

As a result of haphazard and rapid growth, the administrative 
system of the national government is a chaos of bureaus and offices 
in which tlicre is no clear line of command from top to bottom and 
of responsibility from bottom to top, which is one of the principles 
of administration. Instead, the lines of command and responsibility 
arc often confused and frequently short-circuited. For* example, 
though the Army Corps of Engineers is in the Department of De- 
fense, it selects and approves river development projects independ- 
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ently of the Secretary of Defense. The “independent agencies/’ de- 
scribed below, are outside the regular departments of the executive 
branch and removed from direct supervision and control of the 
President. Congress, in establishing each of these agencies, provides 
for general policy only and leaves detail procedures for carrying it 
into effect to be worked out by the agency itself. The agency is 
therefore a semilegislative agency, as well as an executive agency. 

A second principle of administration is that of having adequate 
staff assistance. Tliat is, administrators should be provided with 
facts and information and be given other necessary services to 
enable them to perform their duties adequately and efficiently. The 
national government has been criticized as violating this principle. 

A third principle which critics contend has been violated by the 
national government is that of having competent personnel to per- 
form the services for which the government is responsible. Little 
effort has been made to attract and train competent public admin- 
istrators. At the same time, opportunities in administrative work in 
private business have been attractive to talented and well-trained 
persons. It would not be reasonable to expect that all administrators 
in government (or any other field, for that matter) should be cap- 
able, but better administrators could probably be obtained if the 
government would provide more attractive administrative policies, 
including salary schedules, promotion, and tenure. 

In an effort to improve the general administration of the national 
government. Congress established in 1947 the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover 
Commission), headed by former President Herbert Hoover.* The 
principal function of the Commission was to investigate the execu- 
tive department and make recommendations to “promote economy, 
efficiency, and improved service in the transaction of public busi- 
ness.” During the eighteen months of the Commission’s activity, it 
made eighteen reports to Congress recommending a comprehensive 
plan for reorganization of the executive department. In regard to 
general administration, the Commission agreed unanimously on the 
following recommendations; Every department and agency head 
should have more staff assistance and more executive freedom; de- 


2 A second Hoover Commission was creal^ by act of Congress, July 10, 19o3, to 
continue the study of the reorganization of the execuUve department. This Commis- 
sion differs from the first Hoover Commission m that it has been empowered to 
raise policy questions, such as whether an activity of the national government 
shoid^ be continued or discontinued regardless of the efficiency with which that 
activity is being administered. 
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partments and agencies in general should have more authority to 
hire and discharge their own personnel, keep their own accounts, 
and buy their own specialized supplies; and each department and 
agency should have a management research staff constantly seeking 
new ways to increase its economy and efficiency. 

The Executive Office of the President 
The growth of governmental activities has resulted in the crea- 
tion of many agencies in the executive branch of the national gov- 
ernment to assist the President in supervising and directing the 
numerous functions of his office. The large number of administra- 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 



Figure 6. Executive office of the President es of 1954 

tive agencies has placed the President under "the crushing burden 
of bringing all the units of the executive branch into harmony, and 
of fitting them together so that a unified program may be carried 
out.”® Something of the “crushing” nature of this burden is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1950 some seventy-five departments and 
agencies reported directly to the President. 

Most of the agencies created to assist tlie President uath the ad- 

3 Commission on Organization of the Executive Brandi of the Cos’emmCTt, Ccncral 
Manaf;cmcnt of the Zsccuticc Branch (Washington, D.C.: Co%enimcnl Printing 
office, 19-19), p. H. 
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ministralive load now are constituted in the Executive OBce o[ the 
President, established under authority of the Reorganization Act of 
1939. At present, these agencies are the White House Office, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Council of Economic Advisers, the Tele- 
communications Adviser to the President, the National Security 
Council, the Foreign Operations Administration, and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. Some reorganization of tlie Executive Office 
has taken place since it was established. For example, the Council 
of Economic Advisers was placed in the Executive Office in 1946 
by act of Congress. The President also way transfer agencies to and 
from the E.xecutive Office by executive order. In this way, the 
National Security Council \yas transferred to the Executive Office 
in 1949, although it had been established in 1947 by act of Con- 
gress as an independent agency. In a period of rapidly changing 
conditions, such as have faced the nation since the establishment 
of the Executive Office, other changes may be expected. 

Tliree agencies within the Executive Office of the President — 
the Council of Economic Advisers, the National Security Council, 
and the Office of Defense hJobilization — were commented on in 
Chapter 3, on planning. The planning function is performed by all 
agencies in the Executive OfBce of the President, but those selected 
in Chapter 3 arc particularly illustrative of governmental planning. 

As was emphasized previously, any administrative procedure re- 
quires some degree of planning. 

The remaining agencies in the Executive Office of the President 
and their principal functions are listed below: 

(1) The White House Office. This agency is made up of secretaries, 
administrative assistants, and aides to assist the President in numer- 
ous activities connected with the presidency. Among the duties of 
this office are the following: to facilitate and maintain communica- 
tion with other branches and agencies of the government and the 
general public, to handle offidal documents and correspondence, 
and to supervise the clerical services of the President’s office. 

(2) The Bureau of the Budget 71115 agency assists the President in 
the preparation of the annual budget, analyzes work programs of 
the various agencies of the executive department, promotes admin- 
istrative co-ordination, and serves as an agency for clearance of 
legislative matters of vital importance to the President. 

f3) Foreign Operations Administration. This agency supervises the 
military, economic, and technical assistance programs of the United 
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States in its aid to other countries as part of the program to assure 
that the free nations of the world will build their defense strength 
as quickly as possible on the basis of “continuous and eSective 
self-help and mutual aid.” 

(4) Telecommunications Adviser to the President. This agency 
assists and advises the President in the formulation of telecom- 
munications policies, in the co-ordination of planning for programs 
designed to obtain national advantage from United States tele- 
communications efforts, in assigning radio frequencies to govern- 
mental agencies, and in other telecommunications functions that 
the President may designate. 

The Departments of the Executive Branch of Government 
Although each of the departments constituting the cabinet in the 
national government has had its own distinct evolution, all the de- 
partments have certain features in common. The heads of the 
departments, with the exception of the Attorney General and the 
Postmaster General, are known as Secretaries. In general, their duty 
is to carry out the policies of the victorious political party. Many 
factors enter into the President’s selection of department heads, 
among them party loyalty, campaign contributions, sectional or 
geographic importance in politics, administrative abib'ty, and agree- 
ment with the President on important questions. Any of these fac- 
tors may be disregarded in a given appointment, but never all of 
them. Because of the reasons for their appointment, department 
heads, as a rule, are short-term political appointees. Their success is 
measured by their ability to carry out party policies within their 
respective departments without impairing the efficient performance 
of the department or interfering with the continuity of the per- 
manent administrative machinery. 

Tlic problem of organization of the department is second in im- 
portance only to the recruitment of well-qualified personnel. Four 
alternative bases for organization may be used — (1) function, 
(2) work-processes, (3) clientele, and (4) territory. Organization 
according to function appears most reasonable, but complications 
appear. A wcll-knouTi example is the case of multiple-purpose 
reclamation projects. Tlie Army Corps of Engineers (Department 
of Defense) traditionally has had charge of flood control; the Recla- 
mation Bureau (Department of Interior), of irrigation projects; 
and the Department of Agriculture, of soil conservation. In any 
multiple-purpose planning for river valley development, lljcsc agen- 
cies arc likely to overlap and duplicate one another in many re- 
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speck. In foreign relations, duplication of function occurs amonn 
tile Departments of State. Commerce, and Agriculture, Division of 
work on the basis of work-processes and on the basis of clientele is 
found m specialized bureaus of most of the departments. Depart- 
mental field sendees often are divided into geographical areas for 
purposes of management 

No single basis exists for the division of the administrative work 
of the government Consequently, compartmentalization of the 
work of each department into exclusive functions is impossible. 
Often several departments are at ivork on the same or closely related 
projects. The increasing complexity of social and economic develop- 
ments brings up problems which cut across departments and re- 
quire, for their solution, the combined efforts of several administra- 
tive agencies. 


Expansion of the Executive Branch of Government 
DiscnETiONAHY POWER The special function of the executive 
branch of government is to put laws into effect. Frequently, how- 
ever, laws are stated in broad, general terms, which do not deter- 
mine all, or even most, of the day-to-day decisions made by admin- 
istrative ofBcials in carrying out the terms of the Jaw. Jn the process 
of putting laws into operation, administrators choose among alter- 
native lines of action. That is, they use discretionary power — the 
power of free individual judgment within the limits of the law. Both 
in its newer and in its expanded older functions, government has 
found a large measure of administrative discretion necessary. At 
present, the tendency is toward widening this power. One of the 
reasons is that the activities connected with carrying out public 
policy require considerable specialized skill and knowledge which 
the members of the legislative branch of government often do not 
have. Another reason for widening the discretionary power of 
administrators is the rapidly changing and highly interdependent 
nature of society. Constant adjustment to changing conditions and 
adaptation to unusual circumstances are required. Adjustment and 
adaptation are not always possible by the slower-moving processes 
of a legislature. 

A government with limited activities could maintain a semWance 
of equality and balance among the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches in the distribution of work. A government actively 
intervening in social processes, however, must function efficiently 
largely through executive agencies. This process may be illustrated 
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by two typical cases. Until the second decade of the twentieth 
century, the fixing of tariffs in the United States was entirely a 
legislative function. The practical impossibihty of having Congress 
legislate the specific rates on thousands of different articles led to 
delegation of more and more of this function to the executive 
branch. With the increasing complexity of economic life, the fixing 
of tariff rates required a great deal of technical knowledge. In 1916, 
therefore, Congress granted the President power to appoint a Tariff 
Commission to study and report the facts necessary for tariff mak- 
ing, and in 1922 the Commission was given power to recommend 
tariff schedules. In 1930, the President, acting on the Tariff Com- 
missions recommendations, was empowered to shift rates upward 
or downward within a range of 50 per cent either way, independ- 
ently of Congress. Furthermore, the reciprocal tariff principle, first 
. passed by Congress in 1934, gave still more discretionary power to 
the executive, permitting the President to enter into trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries. Thus, what was once a matter cared 
for by legislative la-wmaking, executive enforcement, and judicial 
interpretation has become more and more an administrative respon- 
sibility. 

The legislative measures for agriculture that were debated in 
the Eighty-first Congress (1949) also illustrate the extent to which 
authority must be delegated to the executive department. The con- 
troversy over agricultural legislation did not concern the desir- 
ability of a general agricultural law nor the question of whether or 
not the Secretary of Agriculture should have extensive discretionary 
powers. Tliese things were accepted as inevitable by both the ma- 
jority and minority parties in Congress. Ihe final law gave the 
Secretary vast powers over agricultural production, marketing, and 
support of prices. Tlie administration of the law required a large 
departmental personnel, extensive research, and subsequent admin- 
istrative activity on the part of the Department. 

ruBLic iNTEnEST Closcly related to the delegation of discretion- 
ary power to executive officials as an aspect of the expansion of the 
administrative function is the development of public interest in 
governmental affairs. Each new proposal for the government to 
lake positive action in some economic or social program causes 
pressure to be brought to bear cither for or against the proposal. 
As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, pressure groups direct 
attention to the administrative branch of government as well ns to 
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the legislative branch. Thus, a chief responsibility of the adminis- 
trative official is to reconcile the interests of the pressure groups 
and to curb their selfishness. 

Not only are pressure groups motivated by increased governmen- 
tal activity, but the general public also becomes interested. Of 
course, the extent of increased public interest may be limited and 
unequally divided among the levels of government. For example, 
a study * made by the Committee for Human Development at the 
University of Chicago in 1947 reveals an attitude of indifference 
toward local government. This study was of a century-old Mid- 
western town of 6,000 population, not part of a metropolitan area, 
and composed largely of native-born citizens. Two groups of young 
people were questioned, one group of fifty bom in 1926 and an- 
other group of about seventy high school seniors. These groups 
looJced upon local government as a slightly ridiculous matter. Of 
the fifty bom in 1926 and thus reaching voting age, only two had 
had responsibilities in any civic organizations. The opinion was 
voiced frequently that the ‘'big guns could be bought." The leading 
politician of tlie town saw no need for interesting young people in 
political activity. His party had controlled the town for fifty years. 
The local paper made no critical appraisal of local management of 
public affairs. Clearly, in this kind of situation government seems 
unrelated to the problems of the people. 

Tins situation may be contrasted with scattered instances of 
vigorous interest where an economic or social interest was felt in the 
outcome of a governmental decision. Steady increase of interest in 
the national government accompanied several policies of the New 
Deal in economic and social affairs as a result of the “vigorous ac- 
tivity of the Roosevelt administration.”* For example, farmers of 
the nation showed widespread interest in their response to referen- 
dums on soil conservation and marketing quotas. 


NEW GOVERNMENTAL FORMS In the expansion of the activities of 
the executive department, the traditional departmental organiza- 
tion was found to be satisfactory for governmental routine opera- 
tions but not for some of the new administrative functions of the 
positive state. For purposes of regulation, the national government, 
since the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

♦Emma BeeJanann, “How a Midwestern Commanity Prepares Young People for 
Citizenship,” Social Education, XI (May, 1947), fy. ^97-201. 

5 Leonard Doob, The Plans of Men (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Umv. Press, 19-10), 
p 83. 
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1887, has made extensive use of Ae commission. The Federal Trade 
Commission, the Federal Power Commission, and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission are other examples of the commission 
form. The commission is used to advantage in situations where 
legislation has placed certain private economic activities under gov- 
ernmental regulation. The various commissions which function at 
present not only make policies but also put policies into effect and 
investigate charges. They are governing agencies having executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers. 

Another device of the positive state is the public or government 
corporation. The organizational features of this form were copied 
from private business. AVhen the government is carrying on busi- 
ness, the corporate organization provides the same flexibility and 
centralization that have been of value in private industry. About 
one hundred government corporations are in operation; some of 
the better known are the Export-Import Bank, .the Federal Savings 
and Loan Corporation, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

A third device to meet the needs of the positive state is the co- 
operative administrative agency. Where a problem involves more 
than one unit of government, joint boards may be set up for super- 
vision or to act in an advisory capacity. Tlie Interstate Committee 
for the Delaware River is such an agency. The Missouri Valley 
Interagency Committee, composed of representatives of the federal 
agencies concerned and the governors of the Missouri Valley States, 
is another. 

The advisory committee is a fourth type of agency that has been 
used to carry out the increased activities of the government. The 
purpose of this t>pe of agency is to link the special interest con- 
cerned with an administrative program planned by the national 
government. The committee may give practical advice to the ad- 
ministrators and also strengthen the confidence of the public in the 
governmental program. It also may submit a report that can be 
used as a test of public sentiment as to how far tlie administration 
may safely go: the reports of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights, tlie President’s Commission on Higher Education, and tlie 
United States Advisory' Commission on Information are illustrations. 
The personnel of the committees may be outstanding private citi- 
zens, representatives of pressure groups, or experts in the area under 
consideration. The advisory committee is playing an important part 
in giving g\«dancc and political strength to lire government. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY IN 
POLICY-MAKING 

The expansion of the administrative function in the positive state 
lias broiiglit about a change in the rebtions between Congress and 
the executive department. We have noted above that the main 
function of tlie executive branch is to put into effect the laws passed 
by Congress and that broad discretionary power is exercised by 
administrative officials in fulfilling this function. Major laws^ par- 
ticularly legislation requiring immediate decision, usually are writ- 
ten by Congress in genera! terms. By the nature of its deliberate 
processes, Congress cannot give the attention required in making 
immediate and detailed decisions. Therefore, administrative agen- 
cies fill in the gaps, use discretion about enforcement of laws, and 
inform Congress of the need for certain types of legislation. Pohey- 
maldng thus is a co-operative function shared by the legislative and 
executive branches of government 

Since in tlie positive state the executive branch also functions in 
policy-making, Congress should not be held solely responsible for 
the formulation of public policy. Of course, major policies must 
have the endorsement of Congress, and hence it is not absolved 
from its share of responsibih'ty. The co-operative nature of policy- 
making has modified the principle of separation of governmental 
powers, and this change has resulted in joint responsibility of Con- 
gress and the executive for total governmental policy. This situation 
raises the question of how to define administrative responsibility. 
Administrative agencies are no longer merely governmental mech- 
anisms to carry out the instructions of the legislature. They are 
manned by people who have mteiests, mfoimation, and power and 
therefore are influential in determining what should be done by 
government. In a technological age, also, transference of power to 
trained and specialized experts is inevitable. Holding public ofiicials 
responsible for their official acts is a problem that faces democratic 
procedure in the positive state. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 

Those persons who are employed in the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of government are public employees. The steady 
growth of the activities of government has increased the number of 
public employees in all types of government work, so that now 
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about one of every ten gainfully employed persons is in the employ 
of some unit or agency of the national, State, or local governments. 
The number of employees in the. legislative and judicial branches, 
however, is small compared with the number in the executive 
branch. For example, in the national government the number of 
employees in the legislative and judicial branches is less than one 
per cent of the number in the executive branch. 

The term ciuil service ® is used to include the services furnished 
to government by the employees in the executive branch to dis- 
tinguish them from government employees furnishing services of a 
military, legislative, or judicial nature. The effect upon society of a 
large civil service is considerable — that is, the conditions of civil 
service workers’ employment and their relations with society in 
general have a far-reaching influence. 

The Civil Service Worker in Society 
The position of the civil service worker in the United States has 
not been marked by the high respect accorded such positions in 
some other countries. Indeed, in the past the person who supported 
himself by work paid for from a public treasury frequently was 
looked upon as having made an unfortunate choice of occupation or 
as being somewhat inferior to those who entered private businesses 
or professions. Although diis point of view has changed somewhat, 
considerable public disesteem toward civil service still exists for 
several reasons. 

First, the tradition of private enterprise is strong, and public em- 
ployment is regarded with some doubt. Second, a generally unfav- 
orable attitude toward “bureaucracy” is inevitably directed toward 
civil service workers, because their acts affect directly or indirectly 
almost every person in the United States. Ihird, the costs of govern- 
ment are large, and included in diese costs are the salaries of gov- 
ernment employees. To the average citizen, the total employment 
costs of government appear to be extremely high. Fourth, a general 
impression has prevailed that a civil service employee, once ap- 
pointed to office, retains his position for life, regardless of how he 
performs. (This, of course, is not true; any government employee 
may be removed for cause, the same as employees in private em- 

« In common usage "civil service" U used Incorrectly to indicate the services furnished 
by go%'eiTiment employees who are under the merit system — that is, in the classified 
service. Strictly speaking, and as used in this chapter, the cicil service includes the 
services furnished by all government employees in the executive branch. 
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ployment.) Fifth, there are some features of civil service employ- 
ment tliat contribute to tlie public disesteem for the service The 
salar>' is unattractive, particularly in the higher positions, and pro- 
motion policies have tended to discourage ambitious persons from 
entering the service. The civil service is considered the people’s 
service and therefore everybody’s business. Consequently, the civil 
service worker is constantly exposed to the criticisms and “sugges- 
tions of the public and even, at times, to personal hostih'ty. For 
these reasons, civil service is considered undesirable employment 
by many people and to be only for those who cannot find employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Although the status of the civil service worker in society is con- 
sidered unfavorable by many people, a change of attitude has de- 
veloped during the last two or three decades. The increase in the 
number of persons required for government work has contributed to 
tins change. With one-tenth of the working force of the nation en- 
gaged in public service, these workers and tlieir dependents consti- 
tute a large segment of the population. Prestige was given to public 
employment, particularly at the national level of government, dur- 
ing \VorId War II, when men and women of outstanding ability 
Tvilh’ngly accepted responsible positions as a patriotic duty. Evi- 
dences of this continued prestige can be seen in the increased inter- 
est in the examinations given by the United States Civil Service 
Commission for some types of positions. Young college graduates 
enter the competition for these positions in increasing numbers, and 
colleges and universities are encouraging their students to prepare 
for careers in the public service by offering training in public admin- 
istration. Many outstanding businessmen and other leaders have 
given public recognition to the need for capable men and women 
in responsible government positions. Their stand has also lent en- 
couragement to young men and women to consider government 
employment as a life career. 

The technical, scientific, and professional requirements of the kind 
of work carried on by government today causes many people to 
consider government employment as being on a parity with private 
employment. 'The same kinds of work are found in both govern- 
ment and private employment, and work facilities and results of 
effort are quite similar. For example, (he research scientist has about 
the same equipment for work and gains the same results in a re- 
search laboratory of a government department as in a corporation 
laboratory. The growth of governmental activities probably wiU 
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eliminate the distinctions existing between the government worker 
and the worker in private employment. 

The Spoils System 

Much of the popular disesteem for civil service stems from the 
time in the history of the United States when a position in govern- 
ment service was a reward to an individual on a basis other than 
merit. Although about 90 per cent of the positions in the civil ser%'ice 
of the national government at present are filled on tire basis of 
merit, the remaining 10 per cent are filled on other bases. One basis 
is personal friendship, but more often political help given to one 
who was elected to a position carrying appointive power has been 
the test in making appointments. The payment of political obliga- 
tions by means of government Jobs is a practice found at all levels 
of government. The President of the United States may reward a 
prominent party supporter, especially one who has given money 
generously to party funds, with a high position in the executive 
department. At the local level, part-time work, such as court bailiff 
or clerk of elections, may be awarded to local party workers. 

The practice of selecting personnel on the basis of political sup- 
port is known as the spoib system. Its existence is accounted for in 
part by the need in a democracy for many political party workers. 
Frequently an ambitious candidate seeking elective office finds that 
an effective way to get support is to promise government jobs to his 
political helpers. Although for certain types of positions this system 
may be adequate, for many others it is not. Standards of competent 
performance in most positions in the civil service require that 
primary consideration be given to qualifications for doing the work. 
Nearly all phases of government work today require workers trained 
in science, technology, or the arts. Even where appointments are 
still made on the basis of the spoils system, the appointing officer 
usually feels the responsibility of appointing persons capable of 
performing the duties of the position. 

The spoils system fell into disrepute in the United States partly 
through its inefficiency and partly through its offensiveness to the 
moral sensibilities of citizens. They observed that able, or at least 
experienced, men were frequently dismissed from office to make 
room for others, often not so able; that a clamor for government 
jobs came uath every change of administration; and that those who 
took part in political activities regarded such jobs as rewards for 
their efforts. In addition, public officials with appointing power 
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frequently found many persons expeeting the same job, and they 
ost enthusiasm for a system which disappointed more supporters 
than It satisfied. Tlie inadequacies of the system were dramatized 
in 1881, when President James A. Garfield was assassinated by a 
disappointed office seeker. 


The Merit System 

In 1883, Congress passed its first comprehensive measure — tlie 
Pendleton Act— providing for the application of the principle of 
merit to government employment. This Act authorized the estab- 
lishment of a Civil Service Commission of three members, to be 
appointed by the President, not more than two of whom might 
belong to the same political party. The duty of the Commission is 
to provide “open competitive e.xaminations for testing the fitness of 
applicants for the public service now classified, or to be classified.” 
The provisions of this Act have led to dividing the civil service 
personnel into two main groups— the “classified service” and the 
“unclassified service.” The positions in the classified service are un- 
der the merit system — that is, an examination is required for ap- 
pointment No examinations are required for the positions in the 
unclassified service. 


At first, only tlie lowest offices were classified, but the law gave 
the President the right to place other positions in the executive 
department on the classified list During the half-century following 
the passage of the Pendleton Act, the proportion of positions under 
the merit system increased gradually, as each President added new 
positions to the classified list. By 1932, about 80 per cent were 
classified. During the rapid expansion of government employment 
in the 1930 s, the percentage decreased, but in 1940 the Ramspeck 
Act authorized President Franklin D. Roosevelt to classify almost 
all tliose positions unclassified at the time. In the next few years, 
the President carried out this law by means of executive orders. 
During World War II, some unclassified appointments were made, 
but they expired automatically within six months after the end of 
the war. As was stated, about 90 per cent of the civil service em- 
ployees of the national government are now in the classified service. 
In general, the story of the civil service in the national government 
has been one of gradually increasing application of the merit sys- 
tem and the adoption of personnel policies designed to raise the 
standards of the service. 
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The early approach to civil service reform was essentially nega- 
tive in character, the emphasis being on eliminating the evils of the 
spoils system. In recent years, the tendency has been to give some 

THE MERIT SYSTEM GROWS 
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consideration to the positive aspects of personnel policy. A moden) 
program of cMl service managcrncnl includes not only reducing 
tlic use of the spoils s>‘stcm but also evaluating tlie recruitment 
methods, classification of positions, salaiy schedules, promotion 
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scliedules and other aspects. A fully developed merit system is not 
acliieved by careful methods of selection of personnel alone. After 
obtaining competent persons, it is necessary to place them in the 
right kind of work, to give them opportunities for advancement, 
and to pay tliem salaries comparable to those in private employ- 
ment. 

EXAMiNATiOM AND APPOINTMENT The examination for a position 
in Uie classified service is tlie foundation of the merit system. The 
announcement of this examination, which is the principal means of 
advertising the opportunities for government employment, includes 
the essential information about the date of the examination, quali- 
fications that candidates must have, duties and compensation of the 
position, and instructions for making application. A wider distribu- 
tion of this material is made now than formerly; notices pertaining 
to the classified service are sent not only to post offices but also to 
educational institutions, State and local governmental agencies, 
newspapers, and to individuals and organizations on a general mail- 
ing list prepared by the Civil Service Commission. 

For most positions, applicants are tested by competitive or as- 
sembled examinations, which consist mainly of short-answer ques- 
tions requiring factual information. Tests of skill, such as typing or 
operating a machine, are given where pertinent. Tests of intelli- 
gence and aptitude are used in connection with some positions. 
Sometimes personal interviews or oral examinations are given in 
connection wth positions where appearance, personality, or verbal 
ability are important. 

Positions in higher classifications often are filled through non- 
competitive or unassembled examinations. In this type of examina- 
tion, the applicant provides data but is not asked to meet \vzth other 
candidates at one place for a written examination. Training, experi- 
ence, accomplishments, and references are the bases for selection. 

Following the examination, an eligible list is made up, including 
all those having grades of seventy or higher, and candidates are 
ranked on this list according .to grade earned in the examination. 
Names then are selected from the list as the need arises. Preference 
given to veterans who have been honorably discharged adds five 
points to their examination grades; ten points are added for veterans 
with service disability, wives of disabled veterans, widows of vet- 
erans, and widowed or divorced mothers of men and women who 
were totally disabled or who died in service. By executive order. 
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veterans with a passing mark may be placed at the top of an eligible 
list. Whether or not war service should be rewarded by favoritism 
in the classified service is a highly controversial question. 

The examining program described above operates only for the 
national government and is under the supervision of the examining 
and placement division of the Civil Service Commission. Within the 
national government, however, several agencies, including the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Central Intelligence Agency, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
recruit and examine their own personnel. In all other cases, how- 
ever, the Civil Sennce Commission certifies to the governmental 
agencies needing personnel the three highest names on the appro- 
priate register when a request is received. The agencies sometimes 
add specifications of their oum, and this practice makes possible 
deviation from the rule that the highest ranking name on the register 
will get the appointment- Another deviation from strictly merit 
appointment results from the provision that appointments shall be 
apportioned among tlie States on the basis of population “as nearly 
as the conditions of good administration warrant.” 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSITIONS From 1949 to 1955, positions in 
the classified serv'ice of tlic national government were grouped into 
two broad schedules — -a General Schedule (GS) and a Crafts, 
Protective, and Custodial Schedule (CPC). In 1955, CPC was abol- 
ished, and certain positions in that schedule were incorporated into 
corresponding positions in GS; in the other positions, workers are 
now employed at prevailing wage rates. The General Schedule 
promotes uniformity among various departments in such matters 
as compensation, type of work, job titles, and promotions. It includes 
grades GS 1 to GS 18, and each step from GS 1 to GS 18 represents 
a promotion and a salary increase of $200 or more per year. The 
routine work and elementary' tecliniques of GS 1 pay a minimum 
salary of $2,690 per year; GS 18, the highest grade (given to such 
workers as bureau chief, program administrator, or expert con- 
sultant) pays a saLiry of $14,800 pec year.’ 

coMri:NSATiQS, moMonoN, and iumnori:NT TIic cwil service 
system of the national government pays sabrics that arc generous 
in comp.irison with lliose of European governments and of State and 
local units of government. And when compared with those of pri- 
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vate employment, beginning salaries and those of clerical and steno- 
graphic workers are favorable. At the higher levels of administra- 
tive and professional positions, however, private employment offers 
higher remuneration. Organized groups of government workers 
continually press for higher levels of salary aU along the line. Public 
administrators are concerned particularly about the salary schedules 
in the upper ranks, because in these ranks opportunities in private 
employment are responsible for a high rate of turnover, which 
drains ability and talent from tbe governmental service. 

The principal standard of promotion in the classified service is 
tenure. Rewarding length of service rather than merit has disad- 
vantages, but a tenure basis is definite and easy to administer. Serv- 
ice ratings and promotional examinations, which have been used 
occasionally, have provided a means of accelerating the promotion 
of able workers. Frequently, newcomers to the service have been 
admitted at a high rank, thus narrowing the possibilities for ad- 
vancement of those already in the service. This practice, naturally, 
is opposed strenuously by members of the service. 

The merit system in the national government did not provide a 
general retirement plan for its employees until 1920. At that time, 
provision was made for deducting 5 per cent of the salary for a pen- 
sion fund, with the government matching the employee’s payment. 
For a long time, the maximum retirement benefit was $1,200 a 
year. In 1948, the employee’s contribution was raised to 6 per cent 
of his salary and the government’s share in the cost of the program 
to 6/2 per cent. Provision also was made for a retirement allowance 
up to 80 per cent of the average annual salary for any five years of 
service. The maximum allowance of 80 per cent requires a minimum 
of thirty-five years of service. The amount is scaled down for those 
who retire with less service. 

Special Aspects of Civil Service Employment 
Three aspects of civil service employment tend to make it differ- 
ent from private employment. In the first place, government em- 
ployees have not had the freedom in organizing unions and in 
engaging in labor-union activities enjoyed by employees in private 
enterprise. They did not have the right to organize until 1912, 
when Congress granted workers in the postal service this right. 
Later, the privilege was extended to all government employees, 
and today there are a number of unions of government workers. 
Some of them are organized according to types of work, such as 
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the postal, customs, and immigration ser\'ices; others are general 
organizations. The largest single independent union is the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. Two other labor organizations 
are the American Federation of Government Employees, which is 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, and the Govern- 
ment Workers Union, an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. But the members of all unions of government work- 
ers deny themselves the right to strike against the government of 
the United States. Such a deprivation is in keeping with the pre- 
vailing public opinion in this country. This opinion was reflected in 
a provision of the Taft-Hartlcy Act of 1947 that specifically denies 
employees of the national government the right to strike. 

A second distinctive feature of employment in the national gov- 
ernment arose from the tension of international relations following 
World War II. As a result of criticism from Congress and private 
sources, President Harry Truman instructed the Attorney General 
to make a list of groups in the United States that were seeking to 
overthrow the government by unconstitutional means. Any govern- 
ment employee having membership in or associating with such a 
group was to be subject to investigation by the government. The 
Civil Service Commission, aided by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, was authorized to investigate the loyalty of employees. 
“Loyalty boards” were set up by various departments in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and in regional offices. Some cases of association with 
subversive groups were discovered, and some admittedly poor risks 
were discharged or permitted to resign. The impressive feature of 
the investigations was that only a small fraction of one per cent 
were found to be guilty or even of doubtful loyalty. 

Finally, one who enters the civil service finds that he must forego 
certain types of political activity. In 1907, an executive order was 
issued to the effect that civil service employees should not take part 
in political campaigns or organizations. Although this order was 
not well enforced, evidently it accorded wth the sentiment of the 
country. In 1939, the Hatch Political Actirities Act was passed, pro- 
viding, among other things, that all national government employees 
except those holding policy-determining positions must refrain from 
engaging in specified kinds of political activity. They may attend 
meetings, discuss issues, and vote, but they may not hold party 
offices, solicit money for party funds, or be candidates for political 
offices. In 1940, this Act was extended to cover workers in State 
positions supported wholly or in part by funds of the national gov- 
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emment. The effectiveness of these laws is a matter of difference 
of opmion Perhaps the situation is best appraised as foUows: “No 
one should be so naive as to conclude that these measures have 
fully solved the problem or wholly and effectually separated the 

civil service from partisan poUtics Very substantial progress 

has been made, however. . . . Complete success hangs largely upon 
further crystallization of supporting pubh'c opinion.”® 

SUMMARY 

One of the outstanding transformations in the state as a social 
institution during the last half-century has been the change from 
the negative to the positive state. The functions of the negative 
state were limited primarily to protection from external enemies 
and maintenance of peace and order at home. Tlie positive state, 
on the other hand, is characterized by a decided expansion of the 
functions of government in performing services for the people of the 
state. This is evidenced by increases in the number of government 
employees, in the varied types of work of these employees, and in 
the expenditures of government 

The impact of expanded activities has affected the executive 
branch of government. The chief function of the executive branch 
is to administer public policy, and therefore it must adapt itself to 
the demands for increased public services. Although the executive 
department of the national government has not been considered a 
model for efficiency in administration, it has undergone extensive 
reorganization in order to fulfill the administrative functions of tlie 
positive state. The Reorganization Act of 1939 authorized the cre- 
ation of the Executive Office of the President to assist the chief 
executive in carrying out the duties of his office. Also, the depart- 
ments in the President’s cabinet have been expanded and reorgan- 
ized, and new forms of administrative agencies, such as the com- 
mission, public corporation, and advisory committee, have been 
used to administer, or aid in the administration of, particular types 
of policies and programs. 

An important aspect of the expansion of functions of the execu- 
tive branch is the role which it now plays in policy-making. By its 
nature, Congress is unable to give intelligent attention to the details 
of laws relating to highly technical and specialized policies. Con- 

« Harold R. Bruce. American Naiional Gcvemment (New York: Henry Holt & Co.. 
1952), pp. 40&-107. 
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sequently, most laws dealing with major issues are ^vritten in broad 
terms, and the administration must fill in the gaps, use discretion 
about enforcement, and recommend to Congress the need for new 
legislation. As a consequence of this development in policy-maldng. 
Congress cannot be held solely responsible for policy, nor has any 
entirely satisfactory procedure been devised in democratic processes 
to hold the administration responsible in this area. 

As the government takes positive action in economic and social 
affairs, the people are motivated to take increased interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. Each new proposal by the government causes 
affected interest groups to bring pressure upon the proper executive 
officials so to administer the proposed program as to protect the 
group’s interests. The extent of general public interest may be lim- 
ited, but a government that is doing things affecting the economic 
and social life of the people will arouse the people's interest more 
than one that does not. 

The increase in the number of workers who carry out the ex- 
panded functions of government has caused more attention to be 
given to civil service policies than formerly. Since about one-tenth 
of all gainfully employed persons are in government service, gov- 
ernment employees constitute a large portion of the population. 
Formerly, government employment was obtained mostly through 
the spoils system. At present, however, about nine-tenths of the 
employees of the executive branch of the national government are 
appointed, retained, and promoted under the merit system. The 
particular features of the merit system are recruitment of personnel, 
classification of positions, compensation, promotion, and retirement. 
Three aspects of civil service employment make it different from 
private employment. Civil service employees are (1) limited in 
their labor union activities, (2) subject to investigation on loyalty 
grounds, and (3) restricted in their political activities. 

QUESTIONS 

1. ^Vhat varieties of work would fall within the scope of government 
workers in the laissez-faire, or negative, state? 

2. Why have governmental functions increased in recent decades? 
\Vhat are the evidences of expansion of governmental functions? 

3. What are the differences between administration in governmental 
affairs and in private business? 

4. MTiat dUBculties in public administration are presented by the in- 
creasing power of the pressure group? 

5. Why are the departments in the President’s cabinet unable to 
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administer dl of tho administrative funotions of a positive state? 
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to tulfill all of the administrative functions? 

6. In what sense does the executive department become a lawmakine 
department in modern government? What problem in democratic 
procedures arises as executive officials engage in policy-making? 

7. Wliat has been the traditional public attitude toward employment 
m Uic civil service of the United States? What reasons are there for 
believing that tliis attitude may change? 

8. What defense can you make of the use of the spoils system in gov- 
ernment sen’ice? 

9. Explain the main features of the merit system in the civil service of 
the national government. 

10. What advantages are to be found in a vocation in the classified civil 
service? What disadvantages are there? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Even though Congress has been compelled in recent years to share 
more of the details of policy-making with the administration, the im- 
portance of Congressmen in national life has steadily increased. 
\Vhy do you tliink this development has taken place? 

2. In recommending changes in the organization of the executive 
branch of government, the members of the Hoover Commission often 
failed to reach unanimous agreement. Account for this lack of agree- . 
ment 

3. Would you favor changing the system of the government of the 
United States so that Congress could cause the resignation of the 
President and his chief officers and secretaries at will? Give reasons 
for )’our answer, 

4. Would you favor the establishment of a national university for the 
training of public administrators? Should private and State universi- 
ties feel any obligation to train public administrators? Explain your 
position on these questions. 

5. The Hatch Act limitations impose an additional political limitation 
on adult citizens. Its restrictions on political activity may prevent a 
civil service worker from participating in the promotion of a policy 
in which he has a deep interest and of which he has much knowl- 
edge. How can you defend this deviation from the general rule of 
political democracy? 

6. Construction workers employed by the government may be for- 
bidden to strike. On a similar project under private construction, the 
workers may go on strike. Should this inequality between public and 
private employment be removed? If so, why? How could It be done? 
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TERMS 

Administration: The activities of the government in the exercise of its 
political powers and in its carrying out of public policies. 

Budget; In this chapter, a financial statement of the estimated revenues 
and expenditures of a country for a specified period of time. 

Field service: Those services that are performed to carry out adminis- 
trative decisions. Persons employed in the field service include inspec- 
tors, investigators, and project supervisors. 

Staff service: Those services that assist a public administrator but do 
not share in the authority of the administration. Persons employed in 
the staff service include legal advisers, budget officers, and personnel 
consultants. 
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One of the most effective teclmiques of group control in the United 
States is the court system. Tlie principal function of the courts is 
to interpret and apply the laws that have been formulated by legis- 
latures. The judiciary not only interprets the law but also deter- 
mines the rights of persons under the law. In interpreting the law, 
the judiciary has a part in the formulation of public policy. 

To a great e.xtent, law in the United States is shaped by Ae cus- 
toms and practices of the people. But law differs from custom in 
the manner of its enforcement. It may be defined as a body of rules 
supported by formal agencies of enforcement. Since government 
directly controls these agencies, law contains a political element 
tliat does not exist in custom. 

In the United States, there are two systems of law and courts — 
the national and the State. Stale courts have functioned since inde- 
pendence; the national system came into existence when the Con- 
stitution of the United States went into effect in 1789. In the 
present chapter, we shall discuss the types of law applied in the 
national and State courts, the structure and work of the national 
and State court systems, and the agencies for the administration of 
justice. 

TYPES OF LAW APPLIED IN THE COURTS 
Statutory Law 

Statutory law is the law enacted by legislative bodies— for ex- 
ample, by Congress, State legislatures, and city commissions or 
councils. Statutory laws are usually called statutes at the national 
and State levels of government, and ordinances at the local level. 
This type of law has become so extensive that today it covers 
almost aU areas of human relationships. Accordingly, mucii of the 
law applied in the courts is statutory law. Although statutory law 
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is written by legislative bodies, it is interpreted by the courts as 
cases arise. In a sense, a statutory law means what the judges say 
it means, and to ‘Toiow the law,*' one must know not only the 
statutes but abo the court decisions about them. 

Statutory law may be either criminal or civil. Criminal law, which 
is almost entirely statutory, is the body of rules that defines and 
prescribes punishment for certain acts of persons as being offensive 
to society — for example, treason, murder, burglary, and kidnaping. 
Since a crime is a public WTong, either the State or national govem- 
’ment, depending upon whether the law broken is a State or national 
statute, is responsible for prosecuting and punishing the guilty per- 
son, Most criminal cases are handled by the State courts. 

. Civil law is the branch of law that defines, and prescribes the 
penalties for, wrongs committed by one person against another. 
Thus civil cases are actions brought in court by one person against 
another for the purpose of restitution or reparation for violated 
rights or inflicted damages. Most litigation is in the field of civil 
law. 

One area of civil law is the law of tort, which provides remedies 
for violation of any of a broad category of private rights. A tort is 
an injury or wrong done by a person against another person or 
against property. Examples of torts against persons are fabe arrest, 
assault and battery, alienation of the affections of husband or wife, 
slander, and libel. Torts against property include trespass, negli- 
gence, and nuisance. Other areas of civil law in which many cases 
arise are the law governing contracts; property law, both real and 
personal; inheritance law; the law of domestic relations (marriage, 
divorce, status of married women and of children); and corporation 
law. 

Common Late 

If there is no statutory law governing an issue that comes before 
the courts, common law is applied. Common law is judge-made 
law; it is based upon court decisions which have become "prece- 
dents” — important judicial decisions which serve as guides to be 
followed in similar situations. 

Common law originated in England in the twelfth century, when 
itinerant judges sent out by the king began the practice of settling 
controversies according to the customs of the locality. Gradually, 
a uniform body of rides became a law “common” to all English 
people. The Englbh colonists in America followed the English com- 
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mon law with few changes. The use of common law continued in 
the States after independence and has since been developed to fit 
Uie needs of changing society in the United States. 

Unlike the situation in England, no single system of common 
aw has developed in the United States. Because local conditions 
have varied from State to State, each State, except Louisiana, has 
developed its own common-law rules. Tlie legal system of Lou- 
isiana, with a French colonial background, was originally based on 
the Code Napoleon, enacted in France from 1804 to 1810, rathei- 
than on the English common-law system. (Of course, the law in 
Louisiana has been influenced by the common law of other States. ) 
Although few' basic differences exist in the various State common- 
laAV s}'Stoms, considerable variation is found as to details, which 
have been influenced by local conditions. When it is necessary to 
apply common Jaw in the national courts, the common law of the 
State in which the complaint look place is applied. 

In the United States, many of tlie oM common-law rules (those 
developed both in England and in America) have been enacted 
into statutory law, but in some instances the statutory law has over- 
ruled the common laiv. Statutes often are interpreted in the courts 
according to common-law principles. Today, much of the criminal 
law is statutory law, but a considerable amount of civil law is still 
common law'. If both a statute and a common-law rule are ap- 
plicable in a case, the statutory law is followed. 

Equity 

As common law evolved in England, it tended to become more 
and more rigid. As a result, a situation often developed where the 
law did not fit changed social conditions. One of the w'ays by which 
this rigidity was counteracted \vas through the development of 
another body of law — equity. Under the law of equity, a person 
who could not obtain adequate justice under the common law might 
petition the king’s chancellor directly to make an exception to the 
common-law rule or to make a new rule. In time, a special court 
the chancery court— was established to give redress when none 
could be had under the common law. 

The principles of equity, like those of common law, are a part of 
the legal system in the United States. They consist chiefly of per- 
mitting flexibility of both judicial procedure and decision. Since the 
purpose of equity is to grant justice to persons in situations where 
the usual operation of the law does not do so, discretion and reason 
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are used in equity cases, rather than the te'chnical rules of common 
and statutory law and formal law procedure. In equity cases, for 
example, the judge may appoint a “master,” who examines the facts 
and the testimony, often visiting the locale of the controversy to 
determine the exact circumstances of the situation under consid- 
eration. After the master has presented his findings to the court, the 
judge makes a “decree,” which aims to right the* wrong or do jus- 
tice to the parties of the case. Equity is used also to prevent uTongs. 
For example, if Mr. Smith, in constructing a building on his prop- 
erty, threatens to cut down some shade trees on Mr, Browm’s prop- 
erty, Mr. Brown may ask an equity court to issue an injunction (a 
court order requiring a party to perform or to refrain from perform- 
ing specified acts) against Mr. Smith, thus preventing the cutting 
down of the trees. The only recourse of Mr. Brown in a court of 
law would be to wait until the trees are cut down and then sue 
for damages. Money payment for the trees, however, would not 
afford justice in this situation, since Mr. Brown wants the trees. 

In the United States, equity cases usually are heard in the regu- 
lar law courts, although a few States have established special courts 
— called chancery courts — for equity cases. Juries rarely are used 
in equity cases; the judge makes the decision on the basis of the 
evidence and testimony before him. 

Constitutional Law 

Constitutional law includes the national and State constitutions, 
treaties made with other nations, and the precedents established 
by the courts, especially the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the inteipretation of constitutional provisions. The constitutional 
system of the United States lends itself to elaborate judicial inter- 
pretation, and these interpretations have high prestige in the 
courts. The subject matter of constitutional law includes the rights 
of the citizens and other persons, the powers of the government and 
their allocation to the branches of government, intergovernmental 
relations, and the regulation of interstate commerce and industry. • 

Adminisfratice Law 

Administrative law consists of rules, orders, and regulations 
drafted and issued by the executive and by administrative agencies. 
Such rules and regulations have tlic same authority as statutor>' 
laws so long as tliey do not run counter to those laws and do not 
violate tlie Constitution. Tliis type of law has developed as a result 
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of the complexities of modem governmental functions. In recent 
times statutory law, particularly at the national level of govern- 
ment, has been confined to more general provisions because of the 
difficulty of determining precise details and the need for rapid 
changes in details of law. As we noted in the preceding chapter, 
the auUiority and responsibility for supplying the details has been 
delegated increasingly to administrative agencies in order to over- 
come the slower-moving legislative processes. 

The amount of administrative law sometimes exceeds the statu- 
tory law on some subjects. For example, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 was only about thirty pages long, but the admin- 
istrative law issued to carry out the provisions of this Act filled 
more pages than all the laws passed by Congress from 1789 to 1933. 

International Law 

International law deals with the rules and conventions observed 
among nations. It is contained in treaties and other international 
agreements, in declarations of national courts on international sub- 
jects, and in commentaries of outstanding international lawyers, 
who base their opinions upon international practices and customs. 
The subject matter of international law includes the law of warfare 
and legal principles relating to protection of citizens abroad, to 
adjudication of both governmental and private claims, and to 
boundary disputes. 

International law is applied mostly in the national courts and is 
recognized by the Constitution in the clause which gives Congress 
the power “to define and punish . . . offenses against the law of 
nations.” (Article I, Section 8, Clause 10) 

Special Types of Law 

Under certain circumstances, regular law is not applicable or is 
set aside temporarily. These circumstances have to do with govern- 
ment under military rather than civil administration. The two 
special types of law used for this purpose are military and martial. 

Military law is the body of rules regulating the conduct and 
activities of persons in the armed forces. The courts-martial 
special military courts— hold the trials arising under military laws. 
Such law formerly was contained in the ArUcles of War (the regu- 
lations governing the army) and the Articles of the Government of 
the Navy. In 1950, these two were replaced by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, which applies to all branches of the service. 
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The new code, which is less harsh than the former codes, has elim- 
inated some of the previous arbitrary practices of military justice. 
For example, an enlisted person now has the right to request that 
enlisted persons serve on the court-martial that is to try him. Also, 
a United States Court of Military Appeals was created to review 
court-martial cases. 

Martial law is extended to civilian populations in designated 
areas when governmental authorities are unable to carry on regular 
governmental processes. The conditions interrupting these processes 
generally are serious disorder, rebellion, war, riot, and disaster, such 
as floods and earthquakes. When martial law is proclaimed, ordi- 
nary laws are replaced by day-to-day regulations of a military 
officer, and military courts, staffed by officers, enforce these regu- 
lations. Although either the President or Congress may proclaim 
martial law, it has been put into effect by national authority only 
once since the Civil War — in Honolulu after the attack on Pearl 
Harbor in December, 1941. The common use of martial law is in 
communities within a State, where it is established by either the 
governor or the legislature. The presence of troops within an area 
to keep order does not necessarily indicate that martial law has 
been proclaimed. If they serve under the regular governmental 
authorities and if the regular law courts continue to function, 
martial law has not been established; the troops merely serve as 
extra policemen. 

THE JUDICIAL PROCESS AND STRUCTURE 

As we have noted previously, the process of deciding the appli- 
cation and interpretation of a law when cases or controversies arise 
is a function of the courts. For this purpose at both the State and 
national levels, a separate branch of government, the judicial, has 
been created. The other branches, the legislative and executive, are 
designed to formulate and carry out public policy. The judiciary is 
concerned \vith the impartial weighing of facts and tlie analysis 
of law. 

Tlie right or authority of a court to hear and decide an issue in a 
given case is called jurisdiction. A court has original jurisdiction 
when it is responsible for the first hearing of a case. Here the first 
determination of facts is made and the basic trial is Ijeld. "Wlicn a 
court has the authority to receive a case from anotlicr court and 
review tlie decision made by tJjat court, it has appellate jurisdiction. 
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The order of appeals is from a lower to a higher court, in accord- 
ance witli tire structural arrangement of the court system. In some 
instances, more tlian one court has the authority to hear and decide 
a case— for e-sample, either a national court or a State court. These 
courts have concurrent jurisdiction. The court of final jurisdiction 
is the one tliat makes the final disposition or determination of a 
case. 

The court system in the United Slates is dual in nature, since in 
each State two judicial stnictures exist — the national and the State. 
We shall discuss first the national court system and then the court 
systems of Uie States. 

The National Court System 

The Constitution of the United States does not elaborate on the 
structure and organization of the national courts. Article III, the 
judiciaiy article, provides /or a Supren)e Court and such inferior 
courts as Congress shall from time to time establish. The Article 
states further that judges in the national courts shall hold office 
during good behavior (for life) and that their compensation shall 
not be reduced wliile in office. The purpose of these provisions is 
to give the judiciary a degree of independence from the legislative 
and executive departments. Judges may be removed by impeach- 
ment proceedings. Neidier the number of Supreme Court justices 
nor the organization of the Court was established by the Constitu- 
tion. Although provision was made for inferior courts, their num- 
ber, type, jurisdiction, and organization were not mentioned. The 
responsibility for providing the details of organization was left with 
Congress. 

The jurisdiction of the national courts is dehneated in more 
detail in Article III than is the structure and organization. This 
jurisdiction is extended to two broad classes of cases or controver- 
sies — those involving certain classes of persons or parties and those 
relating to certain subject matter. The kinds of persons or parties 
for which the jurisdiction of the national courts is provided are 
(1) foreign ambassadors, public ministers, and consuls; (2) the 
government of the United States itself; (3) States on each side; 

(4) a State and citizens of another State; (5) citizens of different 
States; and (6) a State or citizen thereof and foreign states, citizens, 
or subjects. Wlien these parties are involved in actions at law, 
their cases, regardless of subject matter, may come under the 
jurisdiction of the national courts. In cases involving citizens of 
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different States, however. Congress has provided that the cases 
must involve more than $3,000 in order to come under the juris- 
diction of the national courts. Even if the amount involved is more 
than $3,000, the national courts do not have exclusive jurisdiction, 
but concurrent jurisdiction with State courts, and the parties in the 
case may choose to have it heard in a State court rather than in a 


THE FUNCTIONING OF THE NATIONAL COURT SYSTEM 



Figure 8 

national court. Furthermore, the Eleventh Amendment modified tlie 
original Constitution regarding cases in which a State is a party. 
The Supreme Court interpreted the original Constitution to mean 
tliat the national courts had jurisdiction over cases brought by 
citizens of one State against anotlicr State. Because of a long- 
established principle of law that a sovereign state cannot be sued 
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\vitliout its consent, the Stales considered this interpretation as 
interfering \viUi their sovereign riglits. This point was clarified by 
the Eleventh Amendment, adopted in 1798, which states: “The 
judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to any 
suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign state ” Therefore, at present the national courts do 
not have jurisdiction over suits against States if brought by citizens 
of another State or by a foreign state ^ or by citizens or subjects of 
a foreign state. It is possible, however, to bring suit against a State 
in its o\\’n courts if the State gives its consent. 

As to subject matter, the national courts have jurisdiction over 
cases involving the Constitution, treaties, and laws of the United 
States. The national courts also have jurisdiction over admiralty 
and maritime cases arising on the high seas and on the navigable 
waters of the United States. Although the States may have an 
interest in such cases, the nature of the cases makes their consid- 
eration by the national courts necessary if they are to be treated 
impartially. Circumstances leading to litigation may arise on the 
high seas far distant from the Slate in which the ship has been 
chartered. Furthermore, although a ship is chartered in one State, 
a controversy involving a legal question may develop in the port of 
another State. If such is the case, the question as to which State 
has jurisdiction is eliminated by making the national courts respon- 
sible for the settlement 

The types of cases over w’hich the Supreme Court has original 
jurisdiction are enumerated in the Constitution. Treason also is 
defined — as levying war against the United States or giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the United States. According to the 
Constitution, a conviction of treason is possible only after a con- 
fession in open court or on the tesfiniony of two witnesses to the 
treasonable act. The Constitution also provides for jury trial in 
criminal cases (Article III and the Sixth Amendment) and in suits 
at common law if such suits involve more than $20.00 (the Seventh 
Amendment). 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES At the top of the 
court system in the United States is the Supreme Ccurt, irhich was 

I Though the Eleventh Amendment did not expressly provide that a foreign state 
iould not Lng suit against a State, in 1934 the Supreme Court in the case of 
Sunoco V. Mississippi ^292 U.S. 313) held that a SUte could not be sued by a 
foreign state without its consent. 
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organized as a result of tlic Judiciary Act of 1789. Today the Court 
is made up of a Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices, who are 
appointed by the President with the consent of the Senate. It 
meets in annual session from October to June to consider the cases 
over which it has jurisdiction. Decisions arc reached by a majority 
vote of the justices. Either the Chief Justice or an Associate Justice 
designated by him writes a majority opinion, giving the Courts 
reasoning on the case. Often the justices in the minority write one 
or more dissenting, or minority, opinions in which are given tlie rea- 
sons for their dissent. 

According to the Constitution, the Supreme Court has original 
jurisdiction over cases involving foreign ambassadors, public min- 
isters, and consuls, and over cases in which a State is a party (modi- 
fied by the Eleventh Amendment, as discussed above). Tlie Con- 
stitution also states tliat in all other cases tlie Supreme Court shall 
have appellate jurisdiction within exceptions and regulations made 
by Congress. Throughout the years, Congress has elaborated the 
appellate system, and today Uie Supreme Court has almost com- 
plete discretionary authority to determine what cases it shall hear. 

Most cases considered by tlie Supreme Court are those in which 
decisions have been appealed from the lower national courts or 
from the highest Stale courts. Cases may be taken to the Supreme 
Court by wit of certiorari — an order issued by the Court to a lower 
court to transmit for review the record of a case tried in it. In this 
instance, the Court considers the request of any of the parties in 
the case and determines whether or not it should hear the case. 
The cases considered by the Supreme Court now are limited mainly 
to those dealing wth constitutional issues and those involving the 
actions of administrative agencies of government. 

The most distinctive function of the Supreme Court is to pass 
finally upon disputed State laws, acts of Congress, and administra- 
tive rules and regulations. That is, the Supreme Court has final 
jurisdiction over all cases involving the Constitution and thus may 
be asked to determine the validity of rights provided or penalties 
inflicted under a law that is inferior to the Constitution. If the jus- 
tices find that the provisions of the law are contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, the law is nullified. The Supreme Court does not pass on the 
constitutionality of all laws, but only on those involved in specific 
cases considered by the Court. Difficulty arises when the Court finds 
unconstitutional a law that has been on the statute books for a long 
time. In such instances, parties have acquired interests by transact- 
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ing business and assuming obligations. These interests are not neces- 
sarily invalidated, even though the law is no longer in effect. In 
general, the procedure the Court follows is to protect tliose interests 
if, by not doing so, injury would be done to those persons having 
acquired such interests. 

As we have discussed in Chapter 19, Volume I, the power of 
determination of validity of statutes is called judicial review. The 
Supreme Court has used this power with discretion. The first in- 
stance was in 1803, and the Court did not invalidate another na- 
tional statute until 1857. More judicial nullification of national stat- 
utes occurred after 1870, and by 1955 seventy-three national stat- 
utes (either in whole or in part) had been invalidated, although 
only minor provisions of two national laws have been nullified since 
1936.^ State laws, parts of State constitutions, and executive actions 
of State officials also may be questioned as to their conformity with 
national laws and treaties and witli the Constitution of the United 
States. In these cases, appeal on tlie constitutional question may be 
taken directly from the highest State court having jurisdiction to 
the United States Supreme Court. More State than national laws 
have been invalidated. 

In the course of its development of constitutional law through 
opinions and decisions, tlie Supreme Court has acquired great pres- 
tige as arbiter of constitutional issues, and through its responsibility 
for interpreting laws and making applications to specific instances, 
the Court is one of the major agencies influencing public policy. 

THE UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS The intermediate appel- 
late level of the national court system— now called the Courts of 
Appeals— was established in 1891 in response to a need to relieve the 
Supreme Court of the great mass of litigation for which appeal from 
the trial courts was desired. At present, the United States is divided 
into ten circuits and the District of Columbia, with a Court of Ap- 
peals in each. These courts have only appellate jurisdiction. They 
hear cases appealed from the District Courts and review orders 
issued by many of the administrative agencies, such as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the National Labor Relations Board. In most cases, the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of Appeals is final as ^veU as appeUate. The exceptions 
to this rule are cases involving constitutional issues, which may be 

2 Tot V. United States, 319 U.S. 463 (1943) and United States v Lovett S28 US 
303 (1946). 
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appealed to the Supreme Court. Sometimes such cases may be ap- 
pealed directly from the trial court to the Supreme Court. 

The judges of the Courts of Appeals are appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate. At present, a Court of Appeals 
has from three to nine judges, depending upon the amount of work 
in the circuit Usually, three judges hear a case, but in certain cases 
all judges are present. In the procedure of these courts, juries are 
not used, and the arguments are on interpretation of law, the facts 
having been decided by the court of original jurisdiction. 

DISTRICT COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES The District Courts of 
the United States are the great trial courts of the national court 
system and are the only national courts that regularly use a jury. 
There are eighty-five District Courts — one in the District of Colum- 
bia and from one to four in each State, depending upon the amount 
of litigation within the State. More than two hundred judges 
serve these courts; they are apppinted by the President with the 
consent of the Senate. The numlDer of judges in each district varies 
from one to eighteen, depending upon the amount of judicial work. 
Ordinarily only one judge hears a case, but in certain kinds of cases, 
such as those involving the issuance of an injunction under the anti- 
trust laws or the constitutionality of a law, three judges are re- 
quired. If such cases arise in a one-judge District Court, judges of 
other District Courts in the same judicial circuit are transferred to 
the district in which the case is being heard. 

The District Courts have only original jurisdiction. Most of the 
cases ^at come under the jurisdiction of the national courts are 
dealt with in these courts. AH criminal cases in which the United 
States is a party are heard in the District Courts — for example, 
cases involving the misuse of the mails, theft of property of the 
national government, violation of internal revenue laws, counter- 
feiting, and transportation of stolen property across State bounda- 
ries. Admiralty and maritime cases also come under the jurisdiction 
of the District Courts, but ordinarily only those courts located in 
the areas of shipping centers have cases of this type. 

The District Courts have concurrent jurisdiction with State courts 
in civil cases arising under national laws, or between citizens of 
different States, or between citizens of a State and foreign states or 
citizens or subjects of foreign states if tlie amount in tlie controversj' 
exceeds $3,000. Exceptions to the concurrent jurisdiction of cases 
arising under the national laws are those in which Congress has 
made die jurisdiction of the national courts exclusive — for example. 
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they Iiear. If a case involves a constitulional issue, it may be ap- 
pealed to a Court of Appeals or, under some circumstances, directly 
to the Supreme Court— for example, cases under the antitrust and 
interstate commerce laws may be appealed directly to tire Supreme 
Court. 

tiie court of claims The Court of Claims was established by 
Congress in 1855 as a special court to allorr claims against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, except pension claims, which require 
legislation by Congress, and tort claims, which are now settled in 
the District Courts. Most of the claims dealt \vith by the Court of 
Claims are those arising out of agreements or contracts by the 
national government or its agents. As was stated, if the claim is 
$10,000 or less, the jurisdiction is concurrent with the District 
Courts; if it is more than $10,000, the Court of Claims has e.xclu- 
siVe jurisdiction. The Court itseU does not make the actual payment 
of money if the claim is allowed, but it must rely upon Congress 
to make an appropriation for the payment. 

The Court of Claims employs five judges who are appointed for 
life, on condition of good behavior, by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate. In 1953, the Court of Claims was designated by 
Congress as a constitutional court rather than a legislative court, a 
designation that it had had to that time. 

SPECIAL COURTS The Supreme Court, the Courts of Appeals, the 
District Courts, and the Court of Claims make up what is called 
the "constitutional” court system of the national government. It is 
so designated because these courts are established under the author- 
ity of Article III, the judiciary article of the* Constitution, and their 
judicial power is ‘limited Co the cases and controversies mentioned 
in that Article. 

Congress has established other courts to determine matters not 
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within the judicial power of Article III. These are called special, or 
"legislative/’ courts, and in establishing them Congress is not bound 
by the limitations imposed by the Constitution on the judiciary. 
Therefore, Congress can assign to them nonjudicial as well as judi- 
cial functions, and the judges may be given specified terms of office 
instead of appointment for life on good behavior. 

Under the power to govern territories, Congress has established 
territorial courts in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Canal Zone. In Puerto Rico and Hawaii, these courts have 
the same jurisdiction as United Stales District Courts. In the other 
three territories — Alaska, the Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone — 
Congress has given the territorial courts jurisdiction over matters 
other than those described in Article HI — for example, over local 
matters that in the United States are under the jurisdiction of the 
State courts. 

Another legislative court — the Tax Court of the United States — 
hears appeals from decisions by the Internal Revenue Bureau. In 
order to provide for orderly review of the many decisions of customs 
officials, a Court of Customs was established in 1926. Later, a Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals was provided to hear cases appealed 
from the Court of Customs and from the United States Patent Of- 
fice. The United States Court of Military Appeals, mentioned in 
connection with military law, also is a legislative court, established 
by Congress for the purpose of reviewing cases from the courts- 
martial. 

As has been mentioned, a Court of Appeals and a District Court 
have been established in the District of Columbia. These courts not 
only have jurisdiction granted by the Constitution but also have 
been assigned special functions by Congress. For example, the 
courts have jurisdiction over cases involving the local Uws in the 
District of Columbia and, in some circumstances, over review of 
the decisions of the administrative agencies, such as the National 
Labor Relations Board and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of the national government. Thus they are, in a sense, both consti- 
tutional and legislative courts. 

JUDICIAL CHANCE The development of the judiciary of the United 
States has been characterized by a steady adaptation to changing 
conditions. Generally it'has sought to interpret tlie law in accord- 
ance uith social and economic changes, although at times with 
some delay. In a dissenting opinion in 1936, Justice Harlan Stone 
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warned the Supreme Court against considering itself superior in 
power or infallible; “ ‘It must be remembered that legislators are 
the nitimafe guardians of the liberties and welfare of the people in 
quite as great a degree as the courts.’ [Quoted from Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes's opinion in Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railwmj 
Compani/ v. Mat/, 194 U.S. 267 ( 1904)] . . . Congress and the courts 
both unhappily may falter or be mistaken in the performance of 
their constitutional duty/’* 

The judiciary does not have as much independent power as is 
sometimes supposed. Congress may alter the structure as well as 
the jurisdiction of tlie courts of the United States within the few 
constitutional limitations imposed upon its action. The President, by 
his power of appointment, can influence tlie nature of the judiciary' 
as he fills vacancies in tlie system, A judicial controversy arose when 
the Supreme Court invalidated substantial amounts of New Deal 
legislation in the years from 1933 to 1936. In the ensuing contro- 
versy, President Franklin D. Roosevelt proposed a reorganization 
of the judicial system which, among other things, would have made 
it possible for him to appoint new justices to the Supreme Court 
when incumbent justices reached the age of seventy years. Al- 
though Congress refused to enact Roosevelts proposals in full, a 
law was passed allowing retirement of judges of national courts at 
seventy-five years of age.* After 1936, the Court began to uphold 
the legislation of the New Deal, and as the opportunities came to 
make judicial appointments, the tension was eased. 

The problems attendant upon adjustment of the structure and 
procedure of the national court system to changing times are dealt 
with by two agencies. One of these is the Judicial Conference, es- 
tablished in 1922 to consider judicial problems and to make recom- 
mendations regarding the national court system to Congress. The 
Conference, meeting annually, deals with such topics as unification 
of the court system, improvement of relations among the courts, and 
speeding the handling of cases. It is made up of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, a judge from each judicial circuit, the Attor- 
ney General and his departmental assistants, officers of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, and representatives 
from the judiciary committees of the House of Representatives and 


3 United States v. Butler. 207 U.S. 1 (1M6). raUrt^ 

* In 1954, Concress provided that any judge appointed for life may resign or retire 
from active service and ^vith ten years of service continue to recen-e his 
Under the same law, judges may retire from active sendee upon reaching the age 
of sixty-five and with fifteen years of service receive full salary. 
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the Senate. As the burdens of the government become greater, the 
Judicial Conference is of increasing importance, serving as a means 
for relating the work of the courts to that of the administration of 
government. 

The other agency is the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, established in 1939. This office administers routine per- 
sonnel matters, prepares statistical reports and studies, and super- 
vises the purchase and distribution of equipment and supplies. 

The State Court Systems 

Though State court systems vary considerably, they have certain 
common characteristics. Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the Slates have all judicial power not delegated to the na- 
tional government. In fact, much of the judicial power conferred 
upon the national government is not conferred exclusively, and the 
State courts are barred from acting only where exclusive jurisdic- 
tion has been conferred, either by the Constitution or by Congress. 
The national courts have exclusive jurisdiction over cases in which 
national criminal law is involved, civil cases against the national 
government where consent to be sued is given, cases involving the 
patent and copyright laws, cases arising under the bankruptcy laws 
of the United States, cases affecting foreign ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, admiralty and maritime cases, suits 
between States, suits brought by a State against the citizens of 
another State, and cases arising out of capture of enemy or aban- 
doned property on the high seas (prize cases). In the other kinds 
of cases, unless exclusive jurfsdicf/on has been given State courts by 
Congress, suit may be brought in either national or State courts at 
the discretion of the plaintiff. If the plaintiff chooses to bring suit 
in a State court, however, the defendant, under certain circum- 
stances, may request removal of the trial to a District Court of the 
United States. 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE COURTS The lowest level in the State judi- 
cial system is the justice of the peace court, conducted by magis- 
trates chosen, in most instances, by popular election. A township or 
precinct ordinarily is the judicial area over which the justice of the 
peace has jurisdiction, but frequently he is given jurisdiction 
throughout the county. His judicial duties consist of hearing civil 
suits where the sum involved is not over a set amount, usually $100 
or $200-, trying minor criminal cases, usually limited to petty offenses 
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by law; and holding preliminary hearings on more serious criminal 
cases. Ordinarily justice of the peace courts do not use a jury. In 
some States, a jury trial is allowed on demand of the party or parties 
involved, subject to certain qualification; in other States, there is no 
provision for a jury trial. 

In addition to his judicial duties, the justice of the peace usually 
performs marriage ceremonies. In some States, he is a member of 
tile township board, together with the marshal and the assessor. The 
justice of the peace ordinarily does not draw a salary but is reim- 
bursed through a fee system, which often encourages “deals” with 
police officers, fee-splitting, and highway traps. 

The person holding the office of justice of the peace, especially 
in rural areas, is not likely to be one trained in judicial procedure or 
law. Often, however, he knows the local customs and mores very 
well, and he may be one of the public-spirited leaders of the com- 
munity. Accurate generalizations cannot be made, because of the 
wide variation in the qualifications of the persons in these offices. 
The tendency has been for more and more cases to by-pass the jus- 
tice of the peace courts, and such duties as the justice of the peace 
retains are performed before the eyes of a neighborhood electorate. 
The most recent reorganizations of State judiciaries either have 
eliminated justice of the peace courts or have revised their activities. 

GENERAL TRIAL COURTS In each State, at either the county or a 
district level, are trial courts, which correspond to the District 
Courts of the United States. These courts have original jurisdiction 
in both civil suits and criminal cases, if the importance of such 
cases places them beyond the reach of the justice of the peace. The 
judges usually are elected by the votexs of the county or district. If 
several counties comprise a district, the judge operates on a circuit, 
holding court in each county in turn. The most extensive use of the 
trial jury is found at this level, because the usual procedure of the 
justice of the peace courts is to hear cases for which a jury trial is 
not warranted. 

Practically all States have one or more special courts for cases of 
a particular nature. The kinds of special courts in the various States 
are chancery courts, for hearing equity cases; probate or surrogate s 
courts, for the settlement of estates of deceased persons; juvenile 
courts’ for trying offenses of minors and investigating delinquency 
problems; and courts of claims, forbearing claims against the State. 

In some States, separate courts are not established for hearing cases 
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as mentioned, but they are heard by a county court, which follow; 
different procedures for the different kinds of cases. In such in 
stances, tlie general trial courts are organized on a district rathei 
than a county basis. 

THE STATE counrs OF LAST RESonT At the top of the judicial sys- 
tem in each State is a court of last resort known by various names, 
the most common of which is "supreme court.” Tliese courts have 
from three to nine judges, who for the most part are elected by 
popular vote. One of the judges is designated as the Chief Justice — 
he may be elected as such, chosen by his colleagues, or selected by 
a rule of the court, such as seniority. The principal jurisdiction of 
the State courts of last resort is appellate, and the chief function 
of these courts is to re-examine the decisions of lower courts and 
correct them as needed. Any case appealed to tlie State courts of 
last resort is disposed of there unless an issue permitting jurisdiction 
of national courts, usually a national constitutional question, is 
found. Then an appeal may be taken directly to the Supreme Court 
of the Uiuted States. 

CHANGES IN STATE JUDICIAL SYSTEMS The work of the State courts 
is heavy because of the great number of civil and criminal cases 
arising within a State. As these cases have increased, problems in 
the organization of the courts have become evident. Such problems 
are (1) lack of specialization in tlie courts, (2) unequal work loads 
among judicial districts and among courts, and (3) lack of uniform- 
ity and integration within ibe court system. These problems are 
attacked in proposals to unify Stale court systems along lines advo- 
cated by the National Municipal League in the Model State Consti- 
tution. According to this plan, the courts of a State would be uni- 
fied into a single court, witli the necessary branches and divisions 
for jury cases, probate cases, equity cases, and so forth. They would 
hold sessions in various parts of the State, as judicial business re- 
quired. A central supervisory agency, either the highest court or a 
special judicial council, would be empowered to assign judges to 
the various branches and divisions, to transfer judges to help in 
courts with unusually heavy dockets, and to prescribe rules of pro- 
cedure. 

The movement toward unification of courts began in metropolitan 
centers, where the litigation has become complex and specialization 
has been needed. The traditional city court is a somewhat elab- 
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orated justice of the peace court and is caUed a police court maK- 
.strates court, or mayors court. These courts have jurisdiction over 
violations of city ordinances, other misdemeanors, and lesser civil 
suits. The need for specialization in such matters as traffic, juvenile 
dehnquency, domestic relations, and municipal planning has led to 
the establishment of uniBed municipal courts in a number of places. 
Under such a plan, a judge does not tiy all cases of whatever kind 
arising in his district but instead is assigned to one of the divisions 
in work for which he has specialized. 

Acceptance of tlie principle of unification has come slowly in the 
States. Missouri, in adopting a new constitution in 1945, provided 
that its supreme court could make uniform rules of procedure and 
could make tempor^iry assignments of judges to congested dockets. 
Since that time other States— for example, New Jersey, California, 
North Carolina, and Idaho — ^have reorganized their court structures 
along similar lines. 

AGENCIES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE 

Various agencies and offices are maintained by government for 
the administration of justice. These agencies are administrative in 
nature, and although they are separate from the courts, they func- 
tion in close relationship to them. Just as the judicial system in the 
United States is dual in nature because of the federal principle of 
government, dual systems exist for the administration of justice — a 
national system and the State systems. At some points, however, co- 
operation between and co-ordination of the systems have developed. 

Agencies of the National Government 

The responsibility for the administration of justice at the national 
level of government is centered in the Department of Justice, whose 
head, the Attorney General of the United States, is a member of the 
President s cabinet. This department has several closely related re- 
sponsibilities, including preparing legal opinions for the President 
and the executive department agencies, representing the government 
in cases to which the United States is a party, supervising the fed- 
eral penitentiaries, and detecting and apprehending violators of 
national laws. For this last function, the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation (FBI) was organized in 1908. The FBI, whose officers are 
known as G-men, has become one of the important crime detection 
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agencies. It requires specialized training for its personnel and 
applies modem scientific developments to its work. Since its estab- 
lishment, the national government has assisted State and local offi- 
cials in crime-control work. The interstate nature of many crime 
organizations and the ease with which offenders move from State 
to State make this co-operation necessary. 

For the field work of the Department, a United States District 
Attorney and a United States Marshal are appointed for each of 
the judicial districts. The District Attorney prepares indictments 
for presentation to the grand juries and conducts the government’s 
cases within the district. The Marshal arrests persons accused of 
crimes against the national government and aids the District Court 
in many other ways, such as summoning jurymen, serving court 
summonses, and carrying out the decisions of the court. One or 
more United Stakes Commissioners also may be appointed in each 
district. These officers not only make preliminary investigations in 
connection with criminal prosecutions but also assist in the judicial 
process by administering oaths, issuing warrants for arrests, and 
subpoenaing witnesses. 

Although the administration of justice by the national govern- 
ment is centralized in the Department of Justice and its field offices, 
some agencies in other departments do specialized work of this type. 
Examples of these agencies are the Secret Service of the Treasury 
Department; the Intelligence Unit in the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, in the same department; the investigation divisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and several other agencies; and the inspection units of the Post 
Office and Agriculture Departments. 

Agencies of State and Local Governments 

One of the major contrasts between the national system and tlie 
State and local systems of administration of justice is the degree to 
which the latter are decentralized and dependent upon a large 
number of local officials. Some centralization and co-ordination, 
however, have developed in recent years. Another contrast with the 
national system is the extent to which the officers are chosen by 
popular election rather than by appointment. 

The Attorney General, the chief State law officer, is an elected 
official in more than half the States. In general, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office does not have the centralized control of field agencies 
that the United States Department of Justice has. Thus the State 
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Attorney General usually devotes more time to the preparation of 
legal opinions for the Governor and other State officials than to the 
supervision of crime-control work. His office also represents the 
State in lawsuits to which the State is a party. 

The work of criminal prosecutions commonly is cared for by dis- 
trict or county attorneys, who are directly elected by the voters in 
almost all States. As a result, these officials are relatively indepen- 
dent of, and poorly co-ordinated with, the State Attorney General. 
Popular election also tends to emphasize political traits in the in- 
cumbent, and frequently brilliant work as a prosecutor for the State 
is an asset in a political career — for example, often an outstanding 
district or county attorney has been elected Governor or a member 
of Congress. The prosecuting attorney at the county or district level 
holds an office of considerable power. It is the center of activity to 
combat crime and a source of stimulation of local police agencies. 
The office also holds almost absolute power over decisions as to 
whether or not to prosecute those who have been apprehended. 

The agencies for detection and arrest of persons charged with 
offenses are even more decentralized in the typical State govern- 
ment than are those for prosecuting. Although all States now have 
a State police force of one type or another, these State forces fre- 
quently have limited authority — ^for example, in some States their 
work is confined to traffic control. In most States, they refrain from 
all law enforcement in incorporated places, except upon the invita- 
tion of the governing autliorily of the municipality or in case of 
emergency. 

Another agency for law enforcement at the State level is the 
organized militia, known as the National Guard. National Guard 
units are organized in each State, and they may be called upon by 
the Governor to maintain order and restore peace when circum- 
stances warrant. In case of national emergency, the National Guard 
may be called into service by the national governmentj in this event, 
the Guard ceases to be a State agency. The national government 
furnishes the major support for the National Guard. 

One of the law-enforcement agencies at the local level of govern- 
ment is the office of county sheriff. This office is provided for in 
every State, and it is fiUed by election everywhere except in Rhode 
Island and New York City. At one time the office of county sheriff 
was the principal law-enforcement agency in most States, but it has 
become less active as urbanization has increased and as crime or- 
ganizations have spread across Slate lines. In largely rural counties. 
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tlie sheriff is still the principal law-enforcement officer, but in many 
areas, city and State police forces and the FBI have taken over 
many of the crime-control functions of tlie county sheriff. Even 
tliough tlie sheriff is not as prominent a law-enforcement officer as 
he once was, the office is not likely to be abolished, because it has 
a number of civil duties of importance attached to it — for example, 
serving and processing delinquent tax notices, super\asing elections, 
making up jury rolls and caring for jurors, and executing court 
orders. 

The growth of cities has been accompanied by the development 
of municipal police systems with highly specialized serv'ices. Merit- 
system appointments, promotions, and otlier modem personnel poli- 
cies usually are in effect, and special training schools for peace offi- 
cers have developed rapidly in recent years. Frequently these train- 
ing schools give short and intensive training courses, in which the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Stale police or highway patrol, 
and otliers who play a part in law enforcement participate. 

Peace officers for villages, towns, and townships are called con- 
stables or marshals. These officers usually are elected by the people. 
The local officer has power to make arrests for breaches of the peace 
within his jurisdiction. The work is frequently part time, and most 
of this time is spent in seiv'ing warrants, subpoenas, and other proc- 
esses of the local court In New England, the functions of the peace 
official of the town are of more importance than in other parts of 
the country. 

SUMMARY 

Law is the body of rules supported by agencies of enforcement 
Although laws are based upon the customs of the people to a con- 
siderable extent, they differ from customs in that laws have govern- 
mental agencies of enforcement behind them. The responsibility for 
the enforcement of law rests with the executive department of gov- 
ernment. The courts, on the other hand, are responsible for the 
interpretation of the laws and for determining the rights of persons 
under the law. 

Under the federal principle of government, dual systems of law 
and courts have been established in the United States — the national 
and the State — operating in the same territory and serving the same 
people. Conffict between the two systems is avoided by defining the 
limits of jurisdiction of each system. In general, the national courts 
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Ip' cases that arise under national Ia\vs, and the State courts those 
that arise under State laws. In some cases, however, the national 
and State courts have concurrent jurisdiction. The types of law 
applied in the courts are statutory law, common lau', equity, con- 
stitutional law, administrative law, and international law. Under 
certain circumstances, the regular law is not applicable or is set 
aside temporarily. In such circumstances, special law — military or 
martial Jaw— is enforced by military, rather than by civil, admin- 
istration. 

The national court system is made up of constitutional courts and 
legislative courts. The constitutional courts— the Supreme Court of 
tlic United States, the Court of Appeals, the District Courts, and 
the Court of Claims — have been established under the authority 
of Article III of the Constitution. This Article defines the cases and 
controversies over which these courts have jurisdiction. The legis- 
lative courts have been established by Congress and may be given 
nonjudicial as well as judicial functions, since the jurisdiction of 
these courts is not limited by Article III. The legislative courts are 
the territorial courts, the Court of Customs, tlie Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals, the Tax Court of the United States, and the 
United States Court of Military Appeals. The Supreme Court of 
the United States is the court of final jurisdiction in cases involving 
a constitutional issue. Although the Constitution provides for the 
original jurisdiction of tlie Supreme Court, most of the cases heard 
by this Court are those appealed from lower courts. The Courts of 
Appeals have only appellate jurisdiction, and the jurisdiction of the 
District Courts is original only. 

The State court systems vary considerably but have certain com- 
mojj charavieristjesi. Dach fitate has a court comparable to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; in most States it is called a 
supreme court. The chief function of these courts is to review cases 
from the lower State courts. Cases from these courts, if they involve 
a national constitutional issue, may be appealed directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United Stales for review. All States have gen- 
eral trial courts, at either the county or a district level. Practically 
all States also have one or more special courts for hearing cases of 
a particular nature — for example, probate courts, for the settlement 
of estates of deceased persons; juvenile courts, for trying offenses 
of minors and investigating deh'nquency problems; and courts of 
claims, for hearing claims against the State. The justice of the peace 
courts are lowest in the hierarchy of State courts. Minor criminal 
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cases and civil suits involving small amounts are heard by these 
courts. In addition, the justice of the peace usually has nonjudicial 
duties. 

Both national and State governments have a number of agencies 
for the administration of justice. The national agencies are central- 
ized to a considerable degree in the Department of Justice. This 
Department represents the government in court and provides Dis- 
trict Attorneys, Marshals, and Commissioners to assist the courts in 
many ways. The State systems for the administration of justice are 
less centralized than the national system and are dependent upon a 
large number of local ofBcials; for example, the State systems in- 
clude the State Attorneys General, district or county attorneys, and 
count)' sheriffs. 

QUESTIONS 

1. In what way does the judiciary in the United States help formulate 
public policy? 

2. What kind of law is made by legislatures? By courts? By the Federal 
Trade Commission? 

8. Distinguish between military and martial law. 

4. l\Tiich constitutional courts of the national government have only 
original jurisdiction? Which have only appellate jurisdiction? What 
kinds of jurisdiction does the United States Supreme Court have? 

5. According to subject matter, what cases may come under the juris- 
diction of the national courts? According to persons involved or par- 
ties in the case? How is the extent of exclusiveness of jurisdiction 
defermined? 

6. What agencies outside the regular or constitutional courts carry on 
judicial business? 

7. What is meant by a "unified court system”? improvements are 

made possible by unification? 

8. Contrast the method of selection of judges of the constitutional courts 
of the United States with the most common method of selection of 
judges of State courts. 

9. ^Vhat courts are at the base of the State court systems? Compare 
the State court systems with the national system. 

10. ^Vhat reasons can be given for the increasing activity of the national 
government in crime control? 

11. \\Tiat difficulties are experienced by Slate peace ofBcers in perform- 
ing their duties effidently? 
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DISCUSSION 

1. DisHnguish behveen law and custom. Do aU customs become laws? 
>Vhy or why not? Do you think a law based upon custom would be 
easier to enforce than one not so based? Give reasons for your 
answer, 

2. In what sense may it be said that die common law is “discovered,” 
not enacted? 

3. Give an example of a ^vrong a person would expect to have righted 
in an equity proceeding rather than in case of Jaw. 

4. Could martial law have been imposed on any section of the conti- 
nental United States during World War II? Give reasons for your 
answer. Can you give any specific examples of the use of martial law 
in the United States? 

5. What arguments can you make supporting the popular election of 
judges in State court systems? What method of selecting judicial 
personnel would you defend? (Consider popular elections, appoint- 
ment by the Governor, appointment by the legislature, appointment 
by a judicial council, a merit system, and others.) 

6. Prepare a report on the system of State courts in your own State. 
How nearly does it fit into the general discussion of State court sys- 
tems presented in this textbook? 

7. How may the tendency indicated by the increasing activity of the 
national government in crime control be related to co-operative 
federalism, discussed in Volume I? (See Chapter 19, “Constitution- 
alism.”) 

TERMS 

Adjudication: Act or process of determination, decision, or sentence by 
judicial means. 

Equity: As related to law, the word equity means equal and impartial 
justice by and through which relief is given to the contending parties. 

The law of equity provides a remedy or procedure that gives a person 
justice that would not be possible under common law or statutory law. 
Procedure in equity cases is less formal than in regular law cases. 

Fee-splitting: The practice of dividing fees with others in return for 
favors; sometimes a practice of public officials. 

Highway traps: An arrangement for surprising unwary travelers by 
overzealous enforcement of local traffic ordinances. 

Impeachment proceedings: A process by which the President, Vice- 
President, and civil officers of the national government can be removed 
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from office. The House of Representatives impeaches the officer — that is, 
brings the charges — and the Senate acts as a court to determine whether 
or not he is guilty and should be removed from office. The Constitution 
states that an officer may be impeached for treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Indictment: A formal statement charging a person or persons Nvith an 
offense. 

Litigation: A suit at law. 
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THE SECURING OF RIGHTS 


Much of the subject matter of this book deals with one aspect or 
anotlier of the increasing intensification of soda] forces by which 
the group extends and maintains control over its individual mem- 
bers. The dornination of the individual by social forces, however, 
has not become absolute in the United States. The limitations of 
group control— that is, the protection of the individual from excesses 
of group authority— is the major topic of this chapter and the next. 
In the present chapter, the topic is considered from a general point 
of view; in (he following one, the rights of members of minority 
groups are discussed. 

The. individual member of society lays claim to certain rights. 
He is more than a cog in a machine; he is a person and has devel- 
oped for himself an area of freedom and rights. The extension and 
limitation of the boundaries of this area are of fundamental con- 
cern in any discussion of society. 

Individual rights may be divided into two main categories — civil 
and political. Civil rights are those individual rights over which the 
government may not arbitrarily extend its authority. They guarantee 
the liberty or freedom of the individual for self-expression and for 
action. But this limitation of government does not mean that civil 
rights are absolute — as we shall see, they may be limited under 
special circumstances. Political rights are those individual rights that 
are related to governmental processes, such as voting and hold- 
ing public office. 

In the present chapter, tlie word securing means protecting or 
defending those rights held by the individual. We shall discuss first 
the bases for individual rights; second, certain of the fundamental 
civil rights as they are related to selected areas of human activity; 
third, political ri^ts; and finally, some basic principles in safe- 
guarding individual rights. 
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BASES FOR RIGHTS 

One of the bases for rights is the laws of nature. That is, certain 
rights are inherent privileges of mankind. Natural rights have been 
discussed in Chapter 17, Volume I, in connection with the attack on 
absolutism by John Locke. Many philosophers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries held that to deprive a person of these rights 
was wrong. They were to be yielded only by consent of the people, 
for the greater good of society. Law and the state, then, do not 
create natural rights. They exist in the very nature of man. A com- 
plete enumeration of these rights has not been undertaken, but 
usually they are considered to be life, hberty, and property. 

A constitution provides another basis for rights. That is, certain 
rights are guaranteed by a constitution. Since constitutional rights 
are those most emphasized in the United States, we shall give them 
considerable attention in this and the following chapters. The 
framers of the national Constitution believed the provision they 
made for limited government to be sufficient protection of indi- 
vidual rights from arbitrary governmental authority. In this area, 
therefore, only a few restrictions were placed in the original Con- 
stitution upon the national and State governments. The demand for 
specific guarantees of individual liberty was so great, however, that 
the original document was amended in 1791 to provide these 
guarantees. They are included in the first Ten Amendments, which 
are known collectively as the Bill of Rights. The First Amendment 
guarantees freedom of religion, speech, press, peaceful assembly, 
and petition. The Second and Third preserve a persons right in 
regard to bearing arms and quartering militia. The Fourth states 
that the security of persons and their homes shall be protected 
against unreasonable searches and seizures. The Fifth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth outline the procedures to which civil oflGcials 
must conform to preserve the rights of persons transgressing the 
law. The Ninth makes clear that the rights enumerated in tlie Con- 
stitution are not all of the rights of the people, for it reads; “Tlie 
enumeration ... of certain ri^ls shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people.” The Tenth reserves to the 
States or to tlie people all power not delegated to tlie national gov- 
ernment,* 

Tliese rights are not guaranteed in any absolute sense. As inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court of the United States, the Bill of Riglits 

iThe complete text of the Bill of Rights is printed at the end of this chapter. 
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places restrictions upon the actions of the national government not 
upon State governments.® (Each State, however, has adopted a bill 
of rights as a part of its constitution, protecting individual liberties 
against action of the State government.) The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, adopted in 1868, contains two clauses that do restrict the 
action of Stale governments in the area of individual rights. These 
clauses are . . . nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 
Since 1925, a number of Supreme Court decisions have interpreted 
the word ‘liberty” and the "due process” clause in this amendment 
to include some, but not all, of the individual rights guaranteed in 
the national Bill of Rights, particularly those of the First Amend- 
ment — freedom of religion, speech, press, assembly, and petition. 
Through interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendment, therefore, 
some of the restrictions placed on the national government by the 
Bill of Rights have been extended to restrict State governments. 
Not all of the constitutional rights are found in the Bill of Rights; 
we shall find it necessary to refer to other sections of the Constitu- 
tion in tire discussion of certain rights. 

Law enacted by legislative bodies serves as a third basis for 
rights — statutory rights. For example, nowhere in the Constitution 
Or in the discussions of natural rights is reference made to the riglit 
of employment without discrimination. Some States, however, have 
passed legislation to prevent discrimination in employment becaijse 
of race, color, creed, or national origin. Thus, the right to a fair 
chance of employment is a statutory right. 

In the following discussion of ri^its, reference'will be made to 
cases that have come before the Supreme Court of the United States 
and to its interpretations of the rights involved. These are not the 
only pertinent cases that have come before the Court, of course; they 
have been selected to illustrate basic developments that have taken 
place in the area of rights. 

RIGHTS RELATING TO RELIGIOUS AND 
SECULAR EXPRESSION 

One of the areas in which the civil rights of persons have received 
considerable attention is that of reUgious and secular expression. 

r Barron v. Half, more, 7 Peters (V.S.) 243 (1833) rvrd Preinlng v. Non, lerrev, 211 
U.S. 78 (1908).- 
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Freedom of Religion 

The First Amendment to the Constitution prohibits Congress from 
passing any law “respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the exercise thereof.” In 1940, the Supreme Court, using 
the Fourteenth Amendment, extended this restriction to the States. 
In the case of Cantwell v. Connecticut,^ the Court said: “The fun- 
damental concept of liberty embodied in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment embraces the liberties guaranteed by the First Amendment. 
. . . The Fourteenth has rendered the legislatures of the states as 
incompetent as Congress to enact such laws.” Pro\dsions similar to 
those of the First Amendment are contained in the constitutions of 
all States. 

Although religious freedom generally is unrestricted, some limita- 
tions have been placed on the exercise of this right. For example, 
the Supreme Court has stated that the constitutional guarantee does 
not extend the right to violate a criminal law because of religious 
belief; the former practice of polygamy by Mormons is therefore not 
protected by the Bill of Rights.^ Neither does religious belief excuse 
a person from compulsory military service ® nor from compulsory 
military drill in a university,® although in the case of military serv- 
ice, conscientious (religious) objectors have been excused, by act of 
Congress, from combat service in both World Wars I and II. 

In recent years, a number of cases have come before the courts 
concerning religious freedom, particularly in connection \vith a 
religious group called Jehovahs Witnesses. In these cases, judicial 
interpretation of this freedom has been broad, often restraining 
legislative efforts to restrict the activities of the Witnesses. For 
example, in 1943, municipal ordinances requiring licenses for dis- 
pensers of religious pamphlets were held unenforceable.'^ The most 
spectacular issue of religious freedom raised by the Jehovahs Wit- 
nesses was in connection uith the compulsory salute to the ffag. 
The Witnesses maintain that their creed forbids their pledging 
allegiance to the flag, holding that it is the same as worshiping an 
image or idol. The children who refused to take part in the flag 
saluting ceremony often were expelled from schools and sometimes 
were punished. The Jehovahs Witnesses contended that sucli ac- 

8 310 U.S. 206 (1940). 

* ncynolds v. Unded States. 9S U.S. 145 (1878). 

sArcer v. Untied Slates, The Selective Draft Law Cases, 243 U.S. 360 (1918). 
cnamillon v. Hcgents of Untccrsil]/ of Califontia, 293 U.S. 245 (1934). 

T Murdock v. Fennsylconla, 319 U.S. 103 (1943). 
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lions were violations of their right to religious freedom. In 1940, the 
Supreme Court decided against the religious sect,® but in 1943 re- 
versed its decision and upheld the rights of the Witnesses in this 
matter.® 


Freedom of Speech and Press 

The constitutional guarantee of speech and press does not give 
complete or absolute freedom of expression — some limitations are 
placed upon printed and spoken statements. For example, this right 
does not include the right to publish obscene and indecent material, 
to incite insurrection or violence, to libel or slander others, or to 
advocate tlie overthrow of the government. 

The Supreme Court has stated two general principles in its en- 
deavors to fix tlie limits of speech and press for the preservation of 
the government. In 1919, the “clear and present danger” doctrine 
was stated for the Court by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; “The 
question in every case is whether the words used are used in such 
circumstances and are of such a nature as to create a clear and pres- 
ent danger that they will bring about the substantive evils that Con- 
gress has a right to prevent.” In applying the “clear and present 
danger” doctrine, the Court takes into consideration circumstances, 
such as the time at which the speech or material is given or written, 
the place at which the speech Is made, who hears the speech or 
reads the material, and the way in which the speech or material is 
received by the listeners or readers, to determine whether there is 
reason to believe that the advocacy of the threatened evil — for 
example, the overthrow of the government by force or violence — 
would actually cause it to happen. 

In 1925, in the case of GUlow v. New the Court stated the 

‘liad tendency” rule. Gitlow had circulated pamphlets urging the 
overthrow of the government by the use of violence. The content 
and method of distribution of the pamphlets offered no real threat 
to the government, and no violence resulted. The majority of the 
justices, however, held that even though no likelihood of imminent 
revolution resulted, the pamphlets had a ‘Tiad tendency. ’ Obviously, 
the “bad tendency” rule restricted freedom of expression more than 
the “clear and present danger” doctrine. In later cases, however, 


^Minersville School District v. Gobith, 810 U.S. M8 
9 West Virginia Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 6-4 (1943). 
^oSchenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47 (1919). 
n 268 U.S. 652 (1925). 
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the Court has followed the “dear and present danger” doctrine 
rather than the ‘T3ad tendency” rule. 

No right illustrates a greater variability wth change in time and 
public opinion than freedom of speech and press. The molding of 
this freedom by events of the moment again illustrates the fact that 
rights are not absolute but relative. During wartime or tense inter- 
national situations, for example, the demands of public safety and 
national security have led to limitations on individual rights, espe- 
cially the rights of free speech and press. Newspapers were sup- 
pressed and editors were arrested in danger zones during the Civil 
War. Both State and national legislation limited freedom of expres- 
sion during World War I, The Sedition Act of that time was so 
severe that court, convictions harshly restricted civil liberties. The 
temper of the time is well summarized by Zechariah Chafee, Jr.: 
It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of bond 
issues, to state that conscription was unconstitutional though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid, to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal, to urge that a referendum should have 
preceded our declaration of war, to say that war was contrary to 
the teachings of Christ.*^ 

The restriction on freedom of expression in World War II was 
not as severe as in World War I, but even so, the crisis brought 
legislation and action that restricted some rights. The Smith Act of 
1940, applicable in times of both war and peace, makes it a criminal 
offense to teach or advocate overthrow of the government by vio- 
lence or force or to organize or assist in organizing any group for 
this purpose. Following the war, the tension between the United 
States and Soviet Russia caused public opinion to advocate controls 
over the communists and their activities in the United States. With 
the outbreak of the Korean War in 1950, the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, popularly kno>vn as the McCarran Act, was passed for this 
purpose. Tins Act is not only long and complicated but also contro- 
versial in that tlie wording is ambiguous, requiring elaborate judi- 
cial interpretation. In general, the law is directed toward the con- 
trol of communistic and subversive activities witliin tlic United 
States and affirms that tlie world communist movement and its ad- 
herents in this countiy' present “a clear and present danger to the 
security of the United States.” One section of the Act goes beyond 
the Smith Act by making it a crime, punishable by up to ten years 

*2 Zechariah Clufec, Jr., Free Speech in the United Slates (Cambridge, .Masi.: 
Harvard Unlv. Press, 1941), p, 51. 
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in prison and a fine up to $10,000. for any person knowingly to 
conspire to perform any act which would substantially contribute 
to the establishment within tlie United States of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship the direction and control of which is to be vested in . . . 
any foreign government, foreign organization, or foreign individual.” 

In 1951. Congress enacted legislation extending governmental 
control over subversive activity. A provision of one act, which out- 
laws the Communist Party in the United States (see Chapters 24, 
Volume I, and 9, Volume II), makes all Communist Party members 
subject to the Internal Security Act of 1950 and requires them to 
register their names Nvitli the national government. Further legisla- 
tion the same year imposed other regulations and restrictions on 
subversive activity — for example, requiring the registration and 
disclosure of location of printing equipment used by communist 
agencies, permitting the death penally to be imposed on persons 
convicted of espionage during times of peace, and depriving com- 
munist conspirators of United Slates citizenship. 

Critics of the 1950 law and of the legislation of 1954 contend that 
these acts of Congress abrogate the freedom of speech and press, 
and tliat persons will not dare advocate even mild reforms and will 
be reluctant to join any progressive group for fear of being accused 
of violating some provisions of these laws. Proponents of the laws 
deny that such possibilities will develop, since persons may go as 
far as they like in advocating reforms as long as they are loyal to 
the United States. Supporters of these laws also maintain that it is 
especially desirable for people to be exceedingly careful in affiliat- 
ing with groups that may be communist controlled. 


Right of Assembly and Petition 

The right of assembly, like freedom of speech and press, is rela- 
tive and operates within reasonable h'mits. For example, it does not 
entitle any group to hold violent or disorderly meetings. In order 
to protect public safety and order, therefore, cities may require a 
group to have a permit from city officials in order to hold a public 
meeting. Arbitrary denial of the right of peaceful assembly or 
punishment for attending pubh'c meetings, however, violates the 
First Amendment. On occasions, city officiak have been overzeabus 
in regulating and prohibiting group meetings, and as a result cases 
have come before the Supreme Court and precedents have been 
established regarding the right of assembly. 
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The case of Hague v. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
illustrates some of the aspects of the right of assembly. This case 
involved a suit brought by tlie CIO against the mayor of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, regarding the right to hold meetings in a public park 
to explain the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, to help organ- 
ize labor unions, and to advocate collective bargaining. The CIO 
had been denied a permit to hold the meetings. The organization 
maintained that since the purposes of the meetings were lawful and 
since its meetings elsewhere had not been accompanied by violence, 
it had a right to hold them. The Supreme Court held tliat the right 
of peaceful assembly did apply to this situation and that a city 
ordinance could not arbitrarily deny permits for holding peaceful 
meetings. In the Courts decision. Justice Owen Roberts stated that 

wherever the title for streets and parks may rest, they have imme- 
morially been held in trust for the use of the public and, time out 
of mind, have been used for purposes of assembly, communicating 
thoughts behveen citizens, and discussing public questions. Since 
ancient times, such use of the streets and public places has been a 
part of the privileges, immunities, rights, and liberties of citizens. 
The privilege of a citizen of the United States to use the streets and 
parks for communication of views on national questions may be 
regulated in the interests of all; it is not absolute, but relative, and 
must be exercised in subordination to the general comfort and con- 
venience, and in consonance uith peace and good order; but it must 
not, in the guise of regulation, be abridged or denied. 

Under the right of petition, the government, particularly the leg- 
islative branch, is deluged \vith petitions and resolutions on ever>' 
conceivable kind of subject. Of necessity, these petitions receive 
little or no formal consideration. Tliey merely take their place with 
other types of expression that eventually may be used in the deter- 
mination of public policy. 

RIGHTS AND SECURITY OF THE PERSON 

A second area of civil rights is the security of the individual as a 
person. These rights concern personal freedom and equal protection 
and safety of the person. 

Freedom from Slavery and Involuntary Servitude 

The Thirteenth Amendment (1863) guarantees tliat no person 
shall be held in slavery or involuntary servitude, except for punish- 
i» 307 U5,496 (1939). 
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ment of crime, in any place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. This constitutional amendment has been interpreted broadly 
by the Supreme Court. For example, a person cannot legally be held 
to labor against his will to pay a debt. In 1942, the Supreme Court 
ruled that, regardless of State and national statutes on this subject, 
such forced labor violates the Thirteenth Amendment.'* Even if a 
contract has been signed pledging labor to remove indebtedness, 
the debtor may ignore the contract, although, of course, he may be 
sued for monetary damages. On the other hand, it is not considered 
involuntary servitude if a person is held for a period of service for 
which he has contracted if that service has “from time immemorial 
been treated as exceptional” — for example, seaman's service.'® Fur- 
thermore, neither compulsory military service nor jury service 
(considered duties which the individual owes the state) is involun- 
tary servitude. 


Equal Protection of the Laws 


As was stated previously, one of the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is that no State shall “deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” Originally, this provi- 
sion was intended to assure for Negroes equality with other citizens 
before the law, By interpretation, this right has come to have a 
general application, protecting all persons in the same general sit- 
uation from arbitrary and unreasonable discrimination and classi- 
fication by Stale and local governments. Although no specific equal 
protection clause applies to the national government, equal protec- 
tion has been interpreted to be a part of the due process of law 
clause of the Fiftli Amendment (to be discussed subsequently) and 
applies therefore to the national government as well as to the State 
and local governments. 

Under the equal protection clause, any classification of persons 
by legislatures must be “reasonable” — that is, it must be related to 
the objectives of the particular law and must provide equal treat- 
ment within the classes. Some examples of "reasonable” distinctions 
are distinguishing between aliens of enemy nationality and other 
aliens, distinguishing war veterans from other persons in some kinds 


14 Tautor v. State of Georgia, SIS V.S. 2S (1942). 

Robertson v. Baldwin, 163 U.S. 275 (1897). 

^^Arver v. United States, 245 U.S. 366 (1918). 

IT United States v. Brooks, 324 U.S, 878 (1945). . j , « I j *», 

18 The word State in the Fourteenth Amendment has been interpreted to include the 
political subdiN-isions of the Stale— for example, counties and cities— as we/i as 
• the State central government 
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of legislation, and classifying persons employed by the national gov- 
ernment apart from others with respect to hmitations on political 
activity. 

Discrimination between and classification of persons based on 
race generally have been held to be “unreasonable” by the Supreme 
Court. Segregation of Negroes has been questioned in the courts on 
the grounds that it is discrimination and therefore denies equal pro- 
tection of the laws. In 1896, the Supreme Court enunciated the 
“separate but equal” doctrine for segregation regulations in public 
conveyances.^® This doctrine has meant that segregation is not un- 
reasonable if facilities available to Negroes are suijstantially equal 
to those of the general public. On the basis of this doctrine, segre- 
gation has been practiced in other public facilities — for example, 
public schools, colleges and universities, theaters, parks, swimming 
pools, waiting rooms, hotels, restaurants, and hospitals. 

In May, 1954, the United States Supreme Court by a unanimous 
vote renounced the “separate but equal” doctrine in the area of 
public education, and segregation in public schools on the basis of 
race was declared unconstitutional on the grounds that such segre- 
gation violates the equal protection of the laws clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.^® (Since the Fourteenth Amendment applies 
only to the States, the Court declared segregation in the public 
schools in the District of Columbia unconstitutional on the grounds 
that it violated the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
which applies to the national government.) In the opinion ^vritten 
for the Court, Chief Justice Earl Warren said; “We conclude that in 
the field of public education the doctrine of separate but equal' has 
no place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal. 
Therefore, we hold that the plaintiffs and others similarly situated 
for whom the actions have been brought are, by reason of the 
segregation complained of, deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment.” At the time of 
the decision, seventeen States required segregation and four States 
permitted it on an optional basis. 

Undoubtedly cases will come before the Court questioning the 
application of the “separate but equal” doctrine in other areas, and 
it is likely, in view of the 1954 decision, that the Court will re- 

Plessy V. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 337 (1890). 

20 five cases, originating in Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, Dclavi'are, and the 
District of Columbia, were involved in tl>e Court’s decision, but they were dealt 
wilJi collects ely. Tlie decision is cited as Oliver Brown ct al. v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Topeht, SJiawnee County, Kansas, et al., 647 U.S. 483 (1054). 
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nounce the doctrine in other areas where public law is concerned. 

Equal protection of the laws is a kind of equality that is being 
more nearly approached as time goes by. This is indicated in other 
decisions of the Supreme Court, as well as in the school segregation 
decision — for example, in 1950 a decision virtually invalidated all 
forms of discrimination against colored people on interstate trans- 
portation facilities.^* Furthermore, decisions of the Court (before 
the school segregation decision) affected the status of Negroes in 
institutions of higher learning. These decisions, which we shall dis- 
cuss in the following chapter, led to the opening to Negroes of 
regular State graduate and professional schools in colleges and uni- 
versities of twelve Southern States. 


Searches and Seizures 

According to the Fourth Amendment, the people of the United 
States have a right “to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects against unreasonable searches and seizures. . . Until 1949, 
this restriction upon governmental action applied only to the na- 
tional government. In the Wolf v. Colorado case,^® the Supreme 
Court stated that “the security of ones privacy against .arbitrary 
intrusion by the police" is implicit in the concept of “llhetty” and, 
therefore, is enforceable against Slate governments through the due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

A search may be made legally when a search warrant authorized 
by a court describes tlie place to be searched and names the person 
or object to be seized. If an immediate search is necessary, it may 
be made without a warrant. The officials making the search, how- 
ever, must be reasonably certain that the search and seizure are 
/usti£ed. Search of boats, automobiles, airplanes, and other vehicles 
may be made without warrant, since delay would make possible an 
escape from the officers. 

One of the most confusing and controversial issues involved in 
the protection of people from unreasonable search and seizure is 
the use of wire tapping and other mechanical devices by police to 
intercept private communications for evidence in criminal cases. 

In the first case brought before the Supreme Court in 1928,®^ the 
ruling was that the guarantee against unreasonable search did not 
ban the use of wire tapping to obtain evidence, since there was no 


21 Henderson v. United States, 339 U.S. 816 (1950). 
Zotamd'y. vlfed state,, 277 U.S. 438 (1928). 
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actual house entry and no physical seizure. The issue was raised 
again after the passage of the Federal Communication's Act of 1934. 
This Act provided that . . no person, not being authorized by the 
sender, shall intercept any communication and divulge or publish 
the existence, contents, substance, purport, effect or meaning of 
such intercepted communication to any person. . . .” In 1937, the 
Supreme Court held, in the case of Nardone v. United States,^* that 
this section of the Act forbade wire tapping by national government 
agents, as well as other persons, and that a recording obtained by 
wire tapping could not be used as evidence in national courts. The 
use of a detectaphone (a mechanical device by which agents can 
pick up conversations on another side of a partition) to obtain evi- 
dence, however, was sanctioned by the Court in 1942 on the grounds 
that divulgence of a person’s telephone conversation overheard as 
it was spoken into a telephone or of a conversation between two or 
more persons Was not an interception of communication.^^ Evidence 
obtained by the use of a radio receiver to transmit a direct conver- 
sation between persons also may be used in national courts, since 
the Supreme Court has ruled that there is “no interference %vith any 
communication facility” in such a situation.*® 

In 1949, a case before the Supreme Court involved the question 
of admitting evidence in State courts obtained by unreasonable 
search and seizure.*^ The Court declared that the Constitution of 
the United States did not forbid the use of such evidence in a prose- 
cution for a State crime in a State court. In 1952, the Court ruled 
further, in the case of Schwartz v. Texas,^^ that the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934 did not apply to State proceedings, and 
that evidence obtained from wire lapping may be used in a State 
criminal trial without violating the Constitution. 

At present, wire tapping is used by national officers and by officers 
in some States. The United States Department of Justice maintains 
that the Federal Communications Act of 1934 does not bar the inter- 
ception of messages alone, but only interception and divulging, and 
that “divulging” docs not occur when an agent reports the content 
of a tapped telephone conversation to another agent (his superior). 
In some States, wire tapping is forbidden, but in others, wire tap- 
ping is permissible under specified conditions — for example, to de- 

24 302 U.S. 379 (1937). 

Goldman v. United States, 316 U.S. 129 (1942). 

26 On Lee v. United States, 343 U.S. 747 (1632). 

27 Wolf V. Colorado, 338 U.S. 25 ( 1949). 

28 344 U.S. 199 (1932). 
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tect crime, or under permission from a court, or by authorization 
from the State Attorney General or a district attorney. 

Bills of Attainder and ex post facto Laws 
A bill of attainder is a legislative act that inflicts punishment on 
a person without judicial proceedings. Such acts are forbidden to 
both State and national legislative bodies by the Constitution of the 
United States (Article I, Sections 9 and 10). For example, in 1943 
Congress by law, in the form of a rider to an appropriations bill, 
denied three employees of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion their salaries as a means of “purging” them from the public 
service because of alleged subversive activities. The Supreme Court 
held this action to amount to a bill of attainder, since it “clearly 
accomplishes the punishment of named individuals without a judi- 
cial trial,” and the part of the congressional act applying to the 
three employees was declared unconstitutional.^® 

The Constitution of the United States also denies to both national 
and State governments the power to pass ex post facto laws, which 
make an act a crime that was “innocent when done” (Article I, 
Sections 9 and 10). Nor may laws increase the punishment for an 
act and apply the more drastic punishment to an act committed 
when the less drastic punishment was in effect. Civil laws, however, 
may reach back in their application to a time prior to the date of 
enactment, and criminal laws may do the same if the effect is to 
the advantage of the accused person. 

RIGHTS AND THE JUDICIAL PROCESS 

The third area of civil rights concerns judicial processes. In the 
main, the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Amendments in the 
Bill of Rights cover this area, although some of these rights are 
found in other parts of the Constitution, as well as in the State 
constitutions. As in the case of the right to security of the person, 
some of the rights relating to judicial processes are explicit and 
easily explained but some are general and may be altered by court 
interpretations with changing social conditions. 

Habeas Corpus 

One of the most important rights in the Anglo-American legal 
system is the right to the writ of habeas corpus. The development 
United States v. Lovett, 328 US. 303 (1940). 
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of this right and its place in English history were discussed in Chap- 
ter 18, Volume I. As we noted there, it was one of the fundamental 
rights that the colonists maintained as a part of their legal heritage 
from the Mother Country. The Constitution states: “The privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in 
cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it,” 
(Article I, Section 9) State constitutions have provisions that place 
similar limitations upon State governments. 

By invoking the right to a Nvrit of habeas corpus, a person arrested 
or detained on suspicion of crime may demand an immediate hear- 
ing to determine whether tliere is adequate cause for his detention. 
At this hearing, the judge will determine if the person is being held 
legally. If there is not adequate cause for holding him, the court 
will order his release; otherwise, he will be held for trial or released 
on bail. This privilege protects a person from arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment. 

Although the Constitution provides for the suspension of the writ, 
it does not state definitely who may suspend. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the wit was suspended by President Lincoln, and Con- 
gress later confirmed his action. In a case arising from this action, 
the Supreme Court ruled that Congress has the authority to suspend 
the wit and that it may give this autliority to the President.®® 

Indictment and Witnesses 

The Fifth Amendment provides that no person shall be held for a 
capital or otherwise infamous crime except by an indictment by a 
grand jury. (This provision does not apply to cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time 
of war or public danger.) A capital crime is one punishable by 
death, and an infamous crime is, technically, an offense punishable 
by imprisonment in a penitentiary for a term exceeding one year, 
or by hard labor. A grand jury indictment is not necessary for mis- 
demeanors (minor offenses). In national government criminal pro- 
cedure, the grand jury consists of from sixteen to twenty-three per- 
sons, who decide whether or not sufficient evidence is presented, 
usually by a United States District Attorney, to justify bringing a 
person to trial. The main objective of this procedure is to protect a 
person from arbitrary' prosecutions. 

Indictment by grand jury is an English common law procedure 
that has been adopted by many of lire States, as well as by the na- 
20 parte Milligan, 71 U.S. 2 (1869). 
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tional government In some States, however, the grand jury investi- 
gation IS replaced by an "information,” or formal charge, filed by 
the prosecuting attorney against a person suspected of crime. Most 
of these States use botli indictment by a grand jury and an informa- 
tion, while a few use only an information. 

In criminal prosecutions in the national courts, the Fifth Amend- 
ment provides tliat an accused person cannot be compelled to be a 
witness against himself. If he waives this right and takes the wit- 
ness stand, he can be cross-examined by the prosecutors. Further- 
more, according to the Sixth Amendment, the accused person must 
be confronted with the witnesses against him. Thus he is guaran- 
teed the right of knowing h/s accusers and of hearing what they 
have to say against him. He also is given the right to obtain wit- 
nesses in his 0 %%^! behalf and to compel them to testify in court. In 
national government proceedings, however, a witness may refuse 
to answer any question on the grounds of self-incrimination — that 
is, that by answering the question he might give evidence that 
would be used against him in future criminal proceedings. When a 
witness claims self-incrimination, the judge decides upon the valid- 
ity of his claim. State constitutions provide similar rights for the 
accused in criminal prosecutions in State courts, although in general 
the State rules regarding self-incrimination are not as stringent as 
those of the national government 
In 1954, Congress passed a law modifying the right of a witness 
to refuse to answer questions on the grounds of self-incrimination. 
This law extends to witnesses, when testifying in national security 
matters, immunity from criminal prosecution for any testimony that 
they give. Immunity can be granted by Congress by a majority vote 
and by a congressional committee by a two-thirds vote of the full 
committee. Neither Congress nor a congressional committee can 
grant immunity to any witness, however, without first notifying the 
Attorney General of the United States of such action and without 
obtaining the approval of a United States District ’Court. The law 
provides further that United States courts may grant such immunity 
to witnesses appearing before them or before grand juries. If a per- 
son refuses to testify after being granted immunity, he may be 
prosecuted for contempt of court. The purpose of this law is to com- 
pel witnesses to testify about subversive activity in the United 
States. No longer can a reluctant witness be protected by the Fifth 
Amendment when given immunity from criminal prosecution for 
any testimony that he gives in matters relating to national security. 
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Trial bij Jury 

As we have seen, the purpose of indictment, by either grand jury 
or information, is to make a formal charge against a person sus- 
pected of crime. The trial, or petit, jury determines whether or not 
the accused person is guilty of the charge. Trial by jury in the 
United States is based upon English common law and is provided 
for in the national Constitution. Article III, Section 2, states: ‘‘The 
trial of all crimes, except cases of impeachment, shall be by jury; 
and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed. . . .” Again in the Sixth Amendment, the Con- 
stitution provides for “a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed” in all criminal prosecutions, and for trial by jury in 
civil cases in which the value in controversy exceeds $20.00. State 
constitutions also provide for trial by fury. The right may be waived 
in national courts and in most State courts if the defendant desires. 
Furthermore, jury trial is not required for petty offenses (misde- 
meanors), in equity cases, and in cases of contempt of court The 
trial jury is made up of hvelve persons, who must agree unani- 
mously for a verdict 

The institution of a trial jury presupposes an equal distribution of 
the duty, also considered a privilege, of jury service. For example, 
the Supreme Court has ruled that States cannot deliberately ex- 
clude persons from a jury because of race and economic status.®^ 
The question of the validity of a New York statute fixing require- 
ments for eligibility for the panel from which jurors were chosen 
for certain more important or more technical cases came before the 
Supreme Court in 1947, and the statute was upheld on the grounds 
that insufficient evidence of discrimination had been shown.®^ The 
law sets up qualifications of property, intelligence, literacy, and 
other standards for jurors serving in the State courts in the county 
and city of New York. From this pre-established panel can be drav^n 
what is called the “blue ribbon jury” on a court order showing in- 
tricacy and importance of the case. In this connection, the Court 
said in part: “We cannot overlook the fact that one of the features 
which has tended to discredit jury trials is interminable examination 

Among the cases in which the Court has made these rulings are Norris v. Alobama, 

294 U.S. 587 (1935); Patton v. Misristippi, 322 U.S. 433 (1947); Cassell v. 

Texas, 339 U.S. 282 (1950); and Thiel v. Southern Pacific Company, 338 U.S. 

217 (1946). 

*2 Foy V. Ntnc Yorfe, 332 U5. 281 (1947). 
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and rejection of prospective jurors. In a metropolis with notoriously 
conpted court calendars wc cannot find it constitutionally for- 
bidden to set up administrative procedures in advance of trial to 
eliminate from the panel those who, in a large proportion of cases, 
u-onld be rejected by the court after its time had been taten in’ 
c.rninination to ascertain the disqualifications." The "blue ribbon 
jury” is an attempt to meet the constitutional requirement of a 
speedy trial. Opponents of the "blue ribbon jury" say that although 
it saves time, it is undemocratic. 

Counsel and Fair Bail 

The Si.\th Amendment gives persons accused of criminal acts the 
right to assistance of defense counsel. If compensation for such 
legal aid cannot be paid by (he accused, the court supplies counsel 
at public e.vpense. When the case is of such a nature that the public 
interest is not threatened, an accused person may be freed on bail 
— that is, somctliing pledged as security to guarantee the appear* 
ance of a person in court — until the time of his trial. The ball, how- 
e^•er, must not be excessive (Eighth Amendment), the amount 
being determined by the nature of the offense. In capital crimes, the 
judge may refuse to release the accused on bail. State constitutional 
provisions for the rights of counsel and of fair bail are substantially 
tlie same as those of the national Constitution. 

Double Jeopardy 

Tlie Fifth Amendment states that no person shall be “twice put 
in jeopardy of life and limb” for the same offense. Even if new and 
completely damaging evidence is available, the person who has 
been tried and acquitted cannot be tried again for the same crime. 
Thus tlie innocent are spared the agony of retrials which, in the 
long run, would constitute punishment, and civil officials cannot 
use the notoriety of retrials for political advancement. The Supreme 
Court has ruled that the double jeopardy provision of the Fifth 
Amendment is not incorporated in the Fourteenth;®® therefore, this 
provision does not restrict State governments. All State constitu- 
tions however, have similar provisions to limit the actions of State 
governments. 

In actual practice, the restraint placed upon government by these 
provisions is not as restrictive as might appear. For example, the 
same person may be retried for die same offense in the event of 
s^Falko V. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319 (1937). 
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appeal to a higher court. A person may be tried and punished by a 
State and upon release may be submitted to the same procedure by 
tlie national government if the offense has transgressed a national 
statute. Furthermore, legal procedure has become so intricate that 
a criminal act that seems to be a single offense may be defined by 
law as several offenses. For example, robbing a store may include a 
number of criminal acts — illegal entry, theft, disposal of stolen 
goods, and transportation of stolen goods across State lines. A per- 
son who is tried and acquitted for one of these offenses may be tried 
separately for each of the others, all of which were involved in the 
single act of robbing a store. 

Due Process of Law 

A person may not be deprived of “life, liberty, or property \vith- 
out due process of law” by either the national government (Fifth 
Amendment) or by the State governments (Fourteenth Amend- 
ment). Although “due process of law” has not been defined com- 
pletely, in general it prohibits government from arbitrarily taking 
a person’s life, liberty, and property, and it applies to coiporations 
(legal persons), as well as to individuals. 

Due process of law guarantees certain judicial procedures (pro- 
cedural due process) and denies the use of others. Even though it 
has refused to define due process completely, in numerous cases, 
the Supreme Comt has determined some of these judicial proced- 
mes. In 1908, the Court stated that “the full meaning should be 
gradually ascertained by the process of inclusion and exclusion in 
the course of decisions in cases as they arise.” These are some of 
the required judicial procedures; (1) a fair trial must be given; 
(2) the court or agency conducting the trial must-.have jurisdiction 
over the case and parties; (3) the defendant must be given reason- 
able notice of the trial; (4) the defendant must be allowed to 
present his side of the case; and (5) counsel must be provided. 
“Fair” trial does not necessarily mean trial by jury. When there is 
constitutional guarantee of a jury trial, however, it must be given, 
provided the defendant does not waive this right. Otherwise, a fair 
trial may be one without the use of a jury. Neither does procedural 
due process include indictment by a grand jury. Therefore, although 
this procedure is required of the national government, the States 
are not compelled by the- Fourteenth Amendment to use indict- 
ment by grand jury. Procedural due process restricts administrative 
34 Ttcining v. New Jersey. 211 U.S. 78 (1903). 
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as well as judicial officers. For example, if a State board revokes a 
pharmacist’s license to practice, he must be notiiied and must be 
given a hearing before the board. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, due process devel- 
oped beyond the area of judicial procedures into consideration of 
the question of the substantive nature of legislative acts— that is, 
the content of the laws themselves. The United States Supreme 
Court has assumed that due process requires a law to contain “fair” 
or reasonable subject matter, as well as being nondiscriminatoiy’ 
when enforced. In other words, any regulation by a government 
must be a legitimate function of that government, must operate 
equally among those affected, and must be e.\act enough to guide 
conduct clearly. This interpretation has placed the police power of 
government under some restraint — particularly at the State level, 
because there it is used more often. The police power is a broad 
but not well-defined power to regulate in the interests of the safety, 
health, morals, and general welfare of the public. Among the State 
laws enacted under tlic police power are those deah'ng with maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum wages, conditions of employment, 
restrictions on tlie employment of cliildren and women, traflSc regu- 
lations, quarantine of persons having communicable diseases, and 
pure food and drug control. 

To illustrate substantive due process, let us suppose that a State 
passes a law limiting conditions of employment, to which law an 
employer objects. He could challenge the law in the courts on the 
grounds that it constitutes a deprivation of liberty without due 
process of law. If the Supreme Court confirms this contention, the 
law would be declared unconstitutional. Many State laws passed 
under the authority of the police power have been held to be “rea- 
sonable” by the Supreme Court. Whether or not legislation is 
“reasonable” depends in large part upon what the Supreme Court 
decides in the particular case; decisions change with changes in 
time and circumstances. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS 

The right of participation in elections, election campaigns, polit- 
leal oreanization activities, and candidacy for public office is char- 
acteristic of a democratic society. With some exceptions, these 
political rights are extended broadly in the United Slates. Such 
rights however, are commonly considered to be privileges and 
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duties, as well as rights. One of the ways in which they differ from 
the individual rights we have been discussing is that they are not 
extended to all persons — for example, the right to vote is generally 
restricted to citizens over twenty-one years of age. The right to 
vote, however, is a legal right of the eligible citizen in that it is 
given to him by law, and if he can meet the requirements for voting 
established by the law, this right is protected by the courts. 

Constitutional Provisions 

The Constitution of the United States does not confer the right 
to vote, and it does not define the electorate for either national or 
State elections. At the Constitutional Convention in 1787, one group 
supported a proposal to extend the suffrage (the right to vote) to 
the “people.” Others in the Convention opposed this proposal and 
attempted to establish an elective process by which the members of 
both houses of Congress would be elected by the State legislatures 
or by the lando\vners. As finally written, the Constitution provided 
for the members of one house — the Senate — to be elected by State 
legislatures®’ and for permitting' the States to establish their own 
qualifications for voting for members of the House of Representa- 
tives. The only protection of political rights in the original Consti- 
tution applies in the national election of members of the House of 
Representatives: a State cannot restrict voting for members of the 
House of Representatives to any greater extent than it restricts vot- 
ing for members of its .own larger legislative house. This provision 
made it possible, of course, for the States to impose suffrage re- 
strictions. 

Since the Civil War, amendments to tlie Constitution have limited 
the State’s power to impose suffrage restrictions. One of these 
amendments — the Fifteenth, adopted in 1870 — states that the right 
of citizens to vote “shall not be denied or abridged on account of 
race, color, or prerious condition of servitude.” The South was not 
willing to recognize the equal suffrage rights contained in this 
Amendment, and in many of the Southern States, laws were passed 
to prevent the Negro from voting. Some of these laws contained 
what became known as “grandfather clauses." By these clauses, a 
man could become a permanently registered voter without meeting 
literacy, tax-paying, residence, and other requirements if he, hi.s 

•^TJie Sf^cnlccntlj Anicndincnt, adoptnl In 1013, prtnidot far t!*** <■lcct^r»n cf « 

Scn3lr>r t'y a ^ Stale. Tlie qiialificationt for for 

Settaton are the Mint* M tJjcnc for t!»e \otcr> nf Uie larsrr hrsncli of tlie SUlf 
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father, or grandfatlier had voted on or before January 1, 1867. Since 
the first congressional Negro suffrage act had not become law until 
March, 1867. obviously no Negro could get his name on the regis- 
tration list without meeting the voting qualifications provided by 
State laws. Most such clauses were for a limited time; therefore, 
only a few of them were in effect when in 1915 the Supreme Court 
ruled that such restrictions were in conflict with the Fifteenth 
Amendment and hence unconstitutional.^® We shall discuss other 
aspects of limiting the Negro vole in the following chapter. 

Tlie Nineteenth Amendment (1920) gives women equal suffrage 
with men, stating that the right, of citizens to vote “shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of sex.” A long period of agitation for woman suffrage had preceded 
tlie adoption of this Amendment, The Western States led in the 
movement, and several States had adopted equal suffrage before 
tire Amendment. 

The "equal protection of the law's” guarantee to all persons by 
tile Fourteenth Amendment has been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court to prohibit the States from making “unreasonable” classifi- 
cations of persons in their suffrage legislation. But the States have 
the power to establish qualifications for voting in both State and 
national elections, subject only to these limited constitutional restric- 
tions. It should be noted that the Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amend- 
ments actually do not give all Negroes or all women the right to 
vote but rather prohibit the States from restricting persons from 
voting because of race, color, previous condition of servitude, or 
sex. 

State Qualifications for Voting 

All States have placed some restrictions, within the limitations 
placed upon them by the nationa] Constitution, on the right to 
vote. Through the years, however, the trend has been toward lib- 
eralizing the vote rather than restricting it. For example, the State 
constitutions that went into effect during the Revolutionary War 
allrestrfcted white manhood suffrage by property qualifications. In 
most States, voters were required to own land of a certain value. 
Gradually, these property qualificaUons were abandoned, and by 
about 1860 universal white manhood suffrage had been attained 
in all of the States. 

At present, all States require voters to be citizens of the United 
Becui'nn v. United Slates, 238 U.S. 347 (1915). 
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States. During the nineteenth and early part of the twentieth cen- 
turies, a number of States allowed aliens to vote if they had taken 
out their first naturalization papers — that is, declared their inten- 
tion of becoming citizens — and could meet other suffrage qual- 
ifications. By 1926, alien voting had been abolished in all States. 

All States specify a minimum age for voters. Until recently, the 
minimum age was twenty-one in all States. In 1943, Georgia, by 
constitutional amendment, lowered the age to eighteen. During 
World War II, the proposal to lower the voting age to eighteen 
received considerable attention; some people believed that if 
eighteen-year-olds were old enou^ to be in military service, they 
were old enough to vote. Since the War, there has been less agita- 
tion for the proposal, although interest in it continues. In 1954, 
President Dwight Eisenhower asked Congress to propose a con- 
stitutional amendment to establish the voting age at eighteen years, 
but the measure was defeated in the Senate. 

Residence requirements have also been established in all States, 
although the length of residence varies from State to State. In gen- 
eral, the purposes of this suffrage qualification are to allow voters 
time to become acquainted with the local situations and to pre- 
vent unscrupulous persons or groups from importing voters on 
election day. In some instances, however, long residence require- 
ments have been used to keep the vote from certain grovips whose 
members are somewhat transient — for example, Negroes in tlje 
South and certain minority groups in the seacoast and industrial 
States. The length of residence within the State varies from six 
months to two years, but two-thirds of the State require a onc-ycar 
residence period. Tlie residence requirements within the subdi- 
visions of the State also vary from State to State — for example, from 
tliirty days to six months in the county and from ten days to six. 
months in the election precinct. TIic residence requirement vithin 
the election precinct often disqualifies many citizens, particularly 
in urban areas, where considerable change of residence occurs. 

In addition to tlic three qualifications— citizenship, age, and 
residence — that all of the States have in common, some States (se\’- 
entecn in 1954) require voters to pass a literacy test. Tlie usual 
form of this test is to have the applicant read some part of cither 
the national or Stale constitution in English and uTitc his own 
name. In a few Soutlieni States, tlie applicant must “understand 
and give a reasonable interpretalion** of a selected p.tssage of 
citlicr the national or State constitution. Election officials admin- 
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ister the tests in most States at registration time and sometimes 
discriminate against members of tlie opposition party or against 
minority groups. In New YorX-, tlie tests are prepared by the State 
educational department and administered through the public school 
authorities to all first voters who cannot show evidence of having 
six years of education in a school using tlie English language. 

Anotlier qualification— tlie payment of a poll tax— is required 
in five Southern States (Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Virginia). We shall discuss the effect of this suffrage quali- 
fication in the following chapter. 

All States disqualify persons who have serious mental incom- 
petencies — for example, the insane, idiots, feebleminded, and those 
persons who have been declared by a court to be incapable of 
handling their own affairs. Persons are disqualified if they have 
been convicted of felonies or of election crimes, such as bribery 
or intimidation of voters, until they have been pardoned or restored 
to their full civil rights. Paupers are disqualified in many States. 

SAFEGUARDING INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

Although the discussion of rights in this chapter has centered 
around judicial interpretations of the Constitution, we should not 
assume that the only protection of individual rights is through the 
courts and law. The extent of freedom and rights develops from 
the attitude of the people themselves toward society. The exercise 
of a right can be extended only to the limits of tolerance of the 
members of the group. 

Every right carries with it a corresponding responsibility, and 
nothing can endanger a right as much as its abuse. The responsi- 
bility of a person extends beyond his assertion of his own rights. It 
includes the recognition of the right of others to have creeds and 
ideas one dops not like or cannot understand, if they are in the 
area of acceptability to society. This responsibility is particularly 
important where freedom of speech means voicing an unpopular 
thought; freedom of religion, practicing an unorthodox faitii; and 
freedom of assembly, the organization of a minority that may 
seek to replace public officials. 

If the duties of the citizen who wishes to maintain his rights and 
those of others were enumerated, they would form a long list. The 
actual performance of many of these obligations occurs rather 
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infrequently, a condition which may lull the average citizen into 
an indifferent attitude toward his civic duties. Three major duties, 
closely related to rights, require full attention — the observance of 
laws, the formulation of constructive criticism, and familiarity with 
tlie structure and function of government. Some other obligations 
arise only intermittently but are equally important— for example, 
paying taxes, voting, and participating in jury service. The securing 
of rights to a large extent depends upon the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of these duties. 

One of the current questions in the area of civil rights is how 
far the national government should go in taking positive action to 
safeguard these rights. The traditional attitude toward the consti- 
tutional guarantees has been that the Constitution secures civil 
rights but does not give them to the citizen. In other words, it 
“shields” his rights from government encroachment. In recent 
times, tliere has been a tendency to supplement this approach wth 
a more positive approach on the part of the national government 
— that is, to protect a person through the use of the Constitution 
as “both a shield and a sword.”®’ Under this interpretation, the 
Constitution not only secures (shields) civil rights from govern- 
mental action but also allows the national government to engage 
in activities to strike down infringements of one person’s rights by 
another person or by a group (to use the sword). 

One manifestation of the sword view of civil rights was the 
establishment of a civil liberties section in the criminal division of 
the Department of Justice. The purposes of this section are to study 
the Constitution and congressional laws relating to civil rights, to 
recommend a program of action, and to prosecute violations of tlie 
civil-rights provisions of the Constitution and of the statutory civil 
rights originating with Congress. The work of this section has been 
handicapped by inadequate congressional support, the vagueness 
and inadequacies of the national laws, and the lack of co-operation 
on the part of local and State officials. Another example of the 
positive approach of the national government in protecting civil 
rights was the appointment of a Committee on Civil Rights by 
President Harry Truman in 1946 to consider all phases of the legal 
and popular status of civil ri^ts in the United States. Some of 
the findings of this committee >vill be discussed in the following 
chapter, which deals with minority groups. 

37 Pollock V. Williams, 322 U.S. 4 (1944). 
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A society maintains control over tlie individual member of the 
group by developing certain institutions for control. In the United 
States, group control is not absolute— that is, limitations have 
been placed upon this control to protect the individual from ex- 
cesses of governmental authority. The justification of this limi- 
tation is that the individual has certain civil rights which group 
authority — that is, government — must respect. 

Civil rights in the United States are derived from both English 
and colonial experiences. Many of our civil rights had their begin- 
ning in the English common law practices, and the theory of 
natural rights developed by John Locke in the seveiiteentli century 
has influenced the development of the American concept of civil 
rights. Although natural rights never have been defined fully, they 
are thought of as those relating to the life, liberty, and property 
of the individual. According to the natural-rights theory, these 
rights are inherent and cannot be taken from the people except by 
their consent. In the United States, most of the individual rights 
are guaranteed or made “secure” by the national Constitution and 
by the constitutions of the various States. Laws of legislative bodies 
. also guarantee certain rights to the people. These rights are not 
absolute, since time and circumstances may make restriction of 
them necessary — government is permitted to restrict tliem in order 
to preserve domestic security and to protect the general welfare. 

Many of the civil rights are guaranteed in the BiU of Rights of 
the national Constitution. Although the Bill of Rights, as inter- 
preted by the United States Supreme Court, places restrictions 
upon tlie actions of the national government only, the Fourteenth 
Amendment contains two clauses that place restrictions upon State 
governments. These clauses are (1) “ . . . nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due process 
of law”; (2) “nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” Judicial interpretation has extended 
these two limitations to include some, but not all, of the rights 
guaranteed in the national Bill of Rights. In addition, each State 
government is limited by the bifl of rights in the constitution of the 

the present chapter, for convenience of discussion we have 
grouped individual rights under four main headings— Rights Re- 
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lating to Religious and Secular Expression; Rights and the Security 
of the Person; Rights and the Judicial Process; and Political Rights. 
Most of these rights have come to have real meaning through 
judicial interpretation. As cases involving such rights have come 
before the courts, especially the United States Supreme Court, they 
have been defined and elaborated to meet social changes. 

The extent of individual freedom and rights depends not only 
upon the protection and guarantees given by constitutions and 
laws but also upon the attitude of the people themselves. The ex- 
ercise of a right can be extended only to the limits of tolerance of 
the members of the group. Furthermore, citizens have responsi- 
bilities and duties, as well as rights. To neglect these may lead 
eventually to arbitrary restriction of civil rights. 

In recent times, the national government has tended to consider 
the guarantees in the national Constitution as both a “shield and 
a sword.” By this is meant that the national government is not only 
restricted from arbitrary action against individual rights (the 
shield) but also that it may engage in activities to protect the indi- 
vidual from actions of another person or of a group (the sword). 
One manifestation of the sword view is the establishment of a civil 
liberties section in the criminal division of the Department of 
Justice. The fundamental purpose of this section is to take positive 
action in upholding the civil-rights provisions of the Constitution 
and the statutory civil rights originating in Congress. The appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Civil Rights to consider all phases of the 
status of civil rights in the United States is another example of the 
positive approach to civil rights. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What are die three bases of rights? Give examples of each. 

2. Show the extent to which the “due process of law” and “equal pro- 
tection of the laws” clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment apply to 
the national Bill of Rights. 

3. What is the relationship between religious liberty and freedom of 
speech and press? 

4. What is the content of the legislation passed by Congress to control 
subversive activity in the United Slates? 

5. Under what circumstances can a city government limit the right of 
assembly? 

6. What is the meaning of and the intent back of the “separate but 
equal” doctrine? NVhat change was made in 1954 by tlie United States 
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Supreme Court in the application of this doctrine? What were the 
reasons given by the Court for this decision? 

7. How is wire tapping related to the constitutional guarantee against 
unreasonable searches and seizures? How do you feel about the pres- 
ent status of wire tapping as a means of obtaining evidence against 
a person? 

8. Wiat are the rights guaranteed to peisons who are accused of and 

tried for breaking the law? ^ 

9. On what grounds could objections to a “blue ribbon jury” be founded? 

10. Distinguish between procedural and substantive due process of law. 
Give illustrations of eadi. 

11. \\niat provisions of the national Constitution protect the political 
rights of the people? List the qualifications for voting that the States 
have established. Which of these qualifications do all States have? 

12. Illustrate the difference between the “sword” and the “shield” views 
of the constitutional guarantees of civil rights. 


DISCUSSION 

1. Does a belief in individual rights require a belief in limited govern- 
ment? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. ^Vllat is meant by the statement that the means by which democracy 
is protected must be as carefully scrutinized as are democratic goals 
themselves? 

3. "Only citizens are entitled to civil rights." Is this statement in accord- 
ance with the national Coastitulion? Give reasons for your answer, 

4. If a person were to cry “fire" in a crowded theater, knowing that 
there was no fire, would he be %vithin his rights? What principle 
would be involved in this situation? 

5. Support with evidence the statement that war affects individual 
rights. 

6. Is the imposition of a penalty upon a person for not observing civic 
duty, such as jury service, a violation of his civil rights? Why or wh\' 

7 is the basis for the statement that individual rights are the citi- 

zen’s business? Can the attitude of citizens endanger these rights? 
Why or why not? 


TERMS 

Indictment by grand j*ury> Th® determmation by a body of from sixteen 
to twenty-three persons of whether toere is sufficient evidence against 
a person suspected of crime to bring him to trial. 
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Information: A formal accusation prepared by a prosecuting attorney 
and presented to a court against a person suspected of crime. 

Rider; An addition to a legislative bill relating to a different matter 
than that contained in the bill. At the national level of government, 
riders are usually attached to appropriations bills, especially if there is 
doubt of the formers being accepted by the President, because it is 
necessary for appropriations bills to become law to carry on govern- 
mental functions and the President cannot veto parts of bills. 

BILL OF RIGHTS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES (FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS) 

Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Article II 

A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Article III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, wiUiout 
the consent of the owner, nor in lime of war, but in a manner to be 
prescribed by law. 


Article IV 

The riglit of the people to be seairc in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be vio- 
lated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing tlie place to be 
searclied, and tlie persons or things to be seized. 

Article I' 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise inf.amous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jiir>’, cxwpt In 
cases arising in the land or naval forex's, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in lime of war or public danger; nor shall any person be sxibject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor sliall 
be compellt'd in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
Im' deprivctl of life, h’lxnty. or property, without due prrxx'is of I.aw; nor 
sh.ill private propt-rty Ik: taken for public use, witljout just coinpetisation. 
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Article VI 

In all criminal proseciitioiw, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confrontetl with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for bis defense. 

Article vn 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twentj’ dollars, the right of trial by jury sliall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be othenvisc re-examined in any court of the United 
States, tlian according to the rules of the common law. 

Article VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

Article IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 
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^ MINORITIES AND THEIR RECOGNITION 


Among the major powers of the world, the United States has assumed 
and maintained leadership in tlie continuing effort to implement 
fully the rights of the individual. This country has achieved out- 
standing success in combining a wide personal freedom and an 
efficient government. Some indication of that success is the sharp- 
ness \vitli which violations of civil rights command our attention. 

Much of the still fairly extensive failure to respect individual 
rights is not due to the structure or function of government being 
faulty but to the activities of certain minority groups that are 
determined by mores not thought to be covered by the guarantees 
of civil rights. Thus a person who is a member of such a group may 
have his rights arbitrarily abridged. In the present chapter, we 
shall define "minorities” and discuss some of the violations of rights 
involving minority groups. To understand the issues involved, it is 
necessary to know the meaning of the term minority as it applies 
in society. 

A minority is any group numerically smaller than the largest 
group within a given total population. This definition applies as 
a principle of control in any group endeavor. In a two-party elec- 
tion, for example, the party receiving less than 50 per cent of the 
total votes cast becomes a minority group. The definition also holds 
for a situation where the total population is divided into several 
groups of different size. For example, the religious population of the 
United States is divided into three major religions—Frotestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish — two of which are minorities. These two — the 
Catholic and Jewish — can themselves be broken down into further 
minorities. The Catholic religion has two component groups — Greek 
( or Eastern ) Orthodox and Roman — of which the Orthodox is tlie 
minority by numerical count. In identifying a minority, the total 
population of the group involved must be clearly defined. 
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NATIONAL MINORITIES 

A national minority is a group, whose members have a common 
cultural heritage, living within the boundaries of a national state in 
which the cultural heritage of the dominant group is different from 
that of the minority group. The members of the minority group', 
few in number compared with the dominant group, are more or 
less subject to the control of the dominant group. In common usage, 
tlie term national minority generally applies to involuntary minori- 
ties — that is, to people who have been separated from their own 
national state through no choice of their own — although, of course, 
there are people who have voluntarily left their own national state 
to settle in another. Involuntary national minorities usually, but 
not always, retain their national consciousness and endeavor to pre- 
serve their own culture in the hope that they will be able either 
to reunite with their former national state or to achieve political 
independence for themselves. In some instances, a national minority 
is of a different race than the dominant group and may be desig- 
nated a “racial minority.” * 

The problem of national minorities has been an outgro^vth of 
nationalism. Once cultural homogeneity and an intense loyalty to 
a national state have been built up, these characteristics have 
tended to continue among the people, even though the boundary 
lines of the national state change. For example, Poland was divided 
among Russia, Austria, and Prussia in the eighteenth century, yet 
the Polish people kept their nationalistic feelings alive until 1919, 
when they regained an independent statehood for themselves. 

The doctrine of popular sovereignty, which maintains that major- 
ity decisions at the polls should be decisive in matters of state, has 
tended to support the suppression of national minorities by the 
dominant group. A national minority has little if any possibility of 
becoming a majority group, since it has no opportunity to gain new 
followers from within the boundaries of the governing state. 

Examples of National Minorities 

The German nation immediately after 1871 is one of the best 
examples of an area containing national minority groups. More than 
100,000 Danes lived in Schleswig, in the northern part of the em- 
pire. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which were taken from 
the French in 1871, were so completely French in their culture, 

1 For a discussion of wliat is meant by “race,** the student Is referred to Clj-ipter 2, 

V^olume 1. 
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althougl, a form of German rvas ,„„al!y spoken, that the measures 
taken by he Germans to bring about integration with their own 
culture failed. The four million Polish people in the eastern part of 
the empire formed another national minority that the Germans 
could not assimilate culturally. Each of these minority groups was 
ar outnumbered by the German people, but each maintained its 
cultural identity and eventually was freed from German control. 

Witliin the European community, the British also had their 
troubles \Wth a national minority group— the Irish. In order to keep 
a ruling hand over the Irish, the English at first resorted to severe 
measures. Laws were passed restricting the political, economic, and 
religious freedom of tlie Irish minority. Then, in the first half of the 


nineteenth century, the English relented and began to give the 
Irish some of the rights for which England herself was noted. As in 
the case of the German minorities, the strong cultural unity of the 
Irish was sufficient to achieve an increasing degree of self-rule, and 
eventually (1949) tlie independent nation known as Eire (Republic 
of Ireland) was established. 

Another minority group in Europe — the Jewish — is a religions 
minority that developed into a national minority. The Jews sufi^ered 
for centuries at tiie hands of majority groups throughout the world. 
In the Middle Ages, they were denied the rights enjoyed by other 
groups, such as the right to o^vn land, and they did not begin to 
achieve equal status with non-Jews until the nineteenth century. 
A recurrence of hatred for the Jews (anti-Semitism) developed in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, particularly in Germany, 
France, and Russia. To illustrate, in Russia, Jews were restricted in 
tlieir rights to own property, attend school, and choose a dwelling 
place. Repression led to the development of a nationalistic move- 
ment among the Jews, and a Jewish movement known as Zionism 
developed in the last decade of the nineteenth century. It was based 
upon the belief that the Jews were a nationality and that Palestine, 
the ancestral homeland of the Jewish people, should be the site of 
an independent Jewish nation. The Zionists were repressed in most 
nations, but the spirit of this group was strong enough to persist, 
and in 1948 the independent Jewish nation of Israel was recognized 
throughout the world. 


Voluntary National Minorities 
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NATIONAL MINORITIES 

A national minority is a group, whose members have a common 
cultural heritage, living within the boundaries of a national state in 
which the cultural heritage of the dominant group is different from 
that of the minority group. The members of the minority group, 
few in number compared with the dominant group, are more or 
less subject to the control of the dominant group. In common usage, 
the term national minority generally applies to involuntary minori- 
ties — that is, to people who have been separated from their own 
national state through no choice of their own — although, of course, 
there are people who have voluntarily left their own national state 
to settle in another. Involuntary national minorities usually, but 
not always, retain their national consciousness and endeavor to pre- 
serve their own culture in the hope that they wll be able either 
to reunite with their former national state or to achieve political 
independence for themselves. In some instances, a national minority 
is of a different race than the dominant group and may be desig- 
nated a “racial minority.” * 

The problem of national minorities has been an outgrowth of 
nationalism. Once cultural homogeneity and an intense loyalty to 
a national state have been built up, these characteristics have 
tended to continue among the people, even though the boundary 
lines of the national state change. For example, Poland was divided 
among Russia, Austria, and Prussia in the eighteenth century, yet 
the Polish people kept their nationalistic feeb'ngs alive until 1919, 
when they regained an independent statehood for themselves. 

The doctrine of popular sovereignty, which maintains that major- 
ity decisions at the polls should be decisive in matters of state, has 
tended to support the suppression of national minorities by the 
dominant group. A national minority has little if any possibility of 
becoming a majority group, since it has no opportunity to gain new 
followers from within the boundaries of the governing state. 

Examples of National Minorities 

The German nation immediately after 1871 is one of the best 
examples of an area containing national minority groups. More than 
100,000 Danes lived in Schleswig, in the northern part of the em- 
pire. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which were taken from 
the French in 1871, were so completely French in their culture, 

1 For a discussion of what is meant by "race," tlie student is referred to Chapter 

Volume L 
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although a form of German was usually spoken, that the measures 
taken by tlie Germans to bring about integration with their own 
culture failed. The four million Polish people in the eastern part of 
the empire formed another national minority that the Germans 
could not assimilate culturally. Each of these minority groups was 
far outnumbered by the German people, but each maintained its 
cultural identity and eventually was freed from German control. 

Within tlie European community, the British also had their 
troubles wfh a national minority group — the Irish. In order to keep 
a ruling hand over the Irish, the English at first resorted to severe 
measures. Laws were passed restricting the political, economic, and 
religious freedom of the Irish minority. Then, in the first half oi the 
nineteenth century, the English relented and began to give the 
Irish some of the rights for which England herself was noted. As in 
the case of the German minorities, the strong cultural unity of the 
Irish was sufficient to achieve an increasing degree of self-rule, and 
eventually (1949) the independent nation known as Eire (Republic 
of Ireland) \\’as established. 

Another minority group in Europe — the Jewish — is a religious 
minority that developed into a national minority. The Jews suffered 
for centuries at the hands of majority groups throughout the world. 
In the Middle Ages, they were denied the rights enjoyed by other 
groups, such as the right to own land, and they did not begin to 
achieve equal status with non-Jews until the nineteenth century. 

A recurrence of hatred for the Jews (anti-Semitism) developed in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, particularly in Germany, 
France, and Russia. To illustrate, in Russia, Jews were restricted in 
their rights to own property, attend school, and choose a dwelling 
place. Repression led to the development of a nationalistic move- 
ment among the Jews, and a Jewish movement known as Zionism 
developed in the last decade of the nineteenth century. It was based 
upon tlie belief that the Jews were a nationality and that Palestine, 
the ancestral homeland of the Jewish people, should be the site of 
an independent Jewish nation. The Zionists were repressed in most 
nations, but the spirit of this group was strong enough to persist, 
and in 1948 the independent Jewish nation of Israel was recognized 
throughout the world. 

Voluntary National Minorities 

Voluntary emigration of the peoples of one nation to another has 
brought about problems of far Jess difficulty and persistence than 
those of national groups forced by war or international agreement 
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to reside within foreign boundaries. Australia, Argentina, Canada, 
the United States, and other nations have willingly absorbed large 
numbers of people from other countries. These nations have had so 
much to offer that most immigrants renounced their cultural ties 
in order to become “typical” citizens of their adopted country. 
The transition from Slovak to Canadian or from Italian to Amer- 
ican has not always been easy, but a willingness to change eventu- 
ally makes it possible. The “Little Italies,” Amish colonies, and 
Swedish settlements in the United States are evidence of attempts 
by voluntary national minorities to retain cultural identity with the 
former homeland, but with the second and third generations, much 
of the ethnocentrism declines. Assimilation into the social order 
usually is rapid, and the number of problems decreases as time 
passes. In contrast, most of the national minorities in Europe have 
been a constant source of problems, largely because they have been 
involuntary minorities, have attempted to preserve and protect 
their own cultural traditions, and have fought against assimilation 
by the culture of the dominant group. 

Proposed Solutions for National Minority Problems 
The principle of self-determination was proposed by President 
Woodrow Wilson as a means of solving national minority prob- 
lems. This principle, which is based upon the belief that people 
should be allowed to decide their own political status, was one of 
the guideposts in writing the peace treaties following World War I. 
Eleven European states were created or enlarged by means of ter- 
ritories formerly belonging to Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bus- 
sia. An attempt was made to draw the boundaries in such a way 
that national minorities would be eliminated insofar as possible. 
This “solution,” however, created new problems. In the first place, 
the eleven emergent states did not begin to equal the number of 
ethnocentric national groups that had settled throughout Europe. 
Thus the minorities that did not achieve sovereign status felt dis- 
criminated against. In tlie second place, some of the newly created 
states began to discriminate against their own minorities. In addi- 
tion to these two problems, self-determination created a vast num- 
ber of new international conflicts involving currency, markets, 
tariffs, education, and religion. 

The transfer of minority populations to countries of their outi 
nationalities also has been used as a means of eliminating national 
minority problems. For example, an exchange of nationality groups 
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Turkey following World War I. In 
1J23. tlie Greek and Turkish governments agreed upon an exchange 
ot populations to be carried out under the supervision of a com- 
mission composed of representatives from each country. Approx- 
imately one million persons were sent into Greece from Turkey, 
and about 400,000 were transferred to Turkey. Hardship and suf- 
fering, however, resulted from tliis exchange. One difficulty was in 
determining whetlicr a family was Turkish or Greek, especially if 
tlic migration had occurred many years before tlie exchange, as 
was often tlic case. In addition, mismanagement, corruption, and 
carelessness brought misery to large numbers of people. The exist- 
ence of many property disputes also caused unfriendly relations 
between the two governments. Tlie difficulties experienced in this 
transfer of minorit)' populations is typical of such e.vchanges of 
people as occurred following World War I. Although in some cases 
the transfers tended to lessen the tensions resulting from minority- 
group problems between the countries involved, in general they 
caused much hardship, unhappiness, and bitterness among the 
people who were exchanged. 

In both ancient and modem times, arbitral^’ expulsions of the 
minority group by the dominant nationality have occurred. One 
illustration of this type of transfer of population in contemporary 
times was the expulsion of the Jew from Germany during the time 
of Hiller’s Nazi government. Another illustration was the expulsion 
of millions of German people from other countries following World 
War II. Having no place to go, these people were placed in dis- 
placed persons’ camps in Germany. Such transfers, regardless of the 
era of history in which they occurred, have created new and equally 
serious problems for both the people and the governments involved. 
Unfortunately, the principles of humanity usually have been ignored 
when this method has been used to solve national minority prob- 
lems. 

Some nations have practiced a policy of patience, tolerance, and 
willingness to arbitrate in solving thei'r national minority problems. 

To illustrate, England, which once suffered bitter conffict among 
her warring minorities (Angles, Saxons, Normans, Scots, Welsh, 
and others), has become a strongly united nation, even though 
some of these groups remain discernible in present-day English 
culture. The same situation is true in the twenty-two cantons of 
Su’itzerland, with their diverse languages and religions. At present, 
a federation with a strong sense of Swiss nationaUty functions vvith 
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to reside within foreign boundaries. Australia, Argentina, Canada, 
the United States, and other nations have willingly absorbed large 
numbers of people from other countries. These nations have had so 
much to offer that most immigrants renounced their cultural ties 
in order to become "typical” citizens of their adopted country. 
The transition from Slovak to Canadian or from Italian to Amer- 
ican has not always been easy, but a wiUingness to change eventu- 
ally makes it possible. The "Little Italics,” Amish colonies, and 
Swedish settlements in the United States are evidence of attempts 
by voluntary national minorities to retain cultural identity with the 
former homeland, but with the second and third generations, much 
of the ethnocentrism declines. Assimilation into the social order 
usually is rapid, and the number of problems decreases as time 
passes. In contrast, most of the national minorities in Europe have 
been a constant source of problems, largely because they have been 
involuntary minorities, have attempted to preserve and protect 
their own cultural traditions, and have fought against assimilation 
by the culture of the dominant group. 

Proposed Solutions for National Minority Problems 
The principle of self-determination was proposed by President 
Woodrow Wilson as a means of solving national minority prob- 
lems. This principle, which Is based upon the belief that people 
should be allowed to decide their own political status, was one of 
the guideposts in witing the peace treaties following World War I. 
Eleven European states were created or enlarged by means of ter- 
ritories formerly belonging to Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Rus- 
sia. An attempt was made to draw the boundaries in such a w'ay 
that national minorities would be eliminated insofar as possible. 
This “solution,” however, created new problems. In the first place, 
the eleven emergent states did not begin to equal the number of 
ethnocentric national groups that had settled throughout Europe. 
Tlius die minorities diat did not achieve sovereign status felt dis- 
criminated against. In the second place, some of the newly created 
states began to discriminate against their owm minorities. In addi- 
tion to these two problems, self-determination created a vast num- 
ber of new international conflicts involving currency, markets, 
tariffs, education, and religion. 

Tlic transfer of minority populations to countries of their own 
nationalities also has been used as a means of eliminating national 
minority problems. For example, an excliangc of nationality groups 
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took place between Greece and Turkey following World War I. In 
1923, the Greek and Turkish governments agreed upon an exchange 
of populations to be carried out under the supervision of a com- 
mission composed of representatives from each country. Approx- 
imately one million persons were sent into Greece from Turkey, 
and about 400,000 were transferred to Turkey. Hardship and suf- 
fering, however, resulted from this exchange. One difficulty was in 
determining whether a family was Turkish or Greek, especially if 
the migration had occurred many years before the exchange, as 
was often the case. In addition, mismanagement, corruption, and 
carelessness brought misery to large numbers of people. The exist- 
ence of many property disputes also caused unfriendly relations 
between the two governments. The difficulties experienced in this 
transfer of minority populations is typical of such exchanges of 
people as occurred following World War I. Although in some cases 
the transfers tended to lessen the tensions resulting from minority- 
group problems between the countries involved, in general they 
caused much hardship, unhappiness, and bitterness among the 
people who were exchanged. 

In both ancient and modem times, arbitrary expulsions of the 
minority group by the dominant nationality have occurred. One 
iUustration of this type of transfer of population in contemporary 
times was the expulsion of the Jews from Germany during the time 
of Hitler’s Nazi government. Another illustration was the expulsion 
of millions of German people from other countries foUmving World 
War II Having no place to go, these people were placed m dis- 
placed persons’ camps in Germany. Such transfers regardless of the 
eta of history in which they occurred, have created new and equally 
serious problems for both the people and the governments involved. 
Unfortunately, the principles of humanity usually have been ignored 
when this method has been used to solve national minority prob- 

sLe nations have practiced a policy of patience, tolerance and 
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little discord. In both cases, patience, tolerance, and willingness 
to arbitrate have been more successful in meeting national minor- 
ity problems than has either self-determination or transfer of pop- 
ulation in other instances. 

MINORITY VERSUS MAJORITY 

Both political history and present situations contain many contra- 
dictions of the idea that numerical superiority means dominance or 
control by the largest group. From the oligarchies of ancient times 
to the time of the divine-right rule of bings, a privileged minority 
was taken for granted. At present, the Communist Party in Russia 
numbers only about six million persons — a small minority which 
controls a population totaling more than 200 million. The Negroes 
in South Africa far outnumber the while people there, but the 
minority group controls tlie ma|ority. The numerical sizes of groups 
do not always indicate power relationships. 

The United States has qualified majority rule by including within 
the political system certain features that give the minority con- 
siderable power in policy-making. The size of the minority varies, 
but in many cases it need be only one more than the following 
portions of the total group— one-fifth, one-fourth, or one-third. For 
example, one-fifth of the members of either house of Congress can 
require a “yea and nay” vote to be recorded, thirteen States can 
prevent the ratification of an amendment to the national Constitu- 
tion, and one more than one-third of a quorum of the Senators 
present at the time of consideration can block the ratification of a 
treaty. In some cities, proportional representation affords seats in 
the governing body to a minority according to its numerical 
strength. In general, a minority is free to voice its views on policy 
issues and to criticize the policies of the majority. 

MINORITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Nationality Minorities 

The group in the United States having the greatest cultural in- 
fluence has been Caucasoid, English-speaking, Protestant, and 
Anglo-Saxon or European in background. When other nationalities, 
such as the Swedes, Poles, Germans, Irish, Italians, and Scots, came 
into this country before 1924, sometimes at the rate of more than 
a million a year, the process of assimilation brought difficult prob- 
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lems. Prejudices mounted, the ethnocentrism of the people of the 
United States became strong, and the immigrants sometimes were 
labeled “wops,” “dagos,” and “bohunks What people forgot then, 
and what they still do not always recall, is that all white persons 
in the United States arc descendants of immigrants. 

In time, the social tensions created by the immigrant groups 
were relieved. This alleviation in nationality minority problems has 
been due partly to the restriction in numbers of incoming foreigners 
and partly to the fact that by the third generation the customs, atti- 
tudes, and habits of the groups have become “American.” 


Racial Minorities 


Some nationality groups in the United States have, besides a dif- 
ferent cultural background, a different racial heritage. Toward most 
nationality minorities the attitude has been: “Live like us and we 
will accept you as one of us.” But for racial minorities this attitude 
changes to: “Become as much like us as you can, but if you are 
biologically connected with the Nfongoloid or Negroid races, we 
shall not accept you completely as one of us.” Thus the dominant 
group in the United States has created a more or Jess permanent 


minority problem. 

One of the ways in which this country has expressed its attitude 
toward certain races and nationality groups is by the passage of 
legislation that restricts the granting of United States citizenship 
through naturalization. Until 1943, all Asiatic immigrants were 
prohibited by law from becoming naturalized citizens. The Chinese 
were granted this privilege in 1943 and the Filipinos and natives 
of India in 1946. In 1952, the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(McCarran-Walter Act) did away with all racial discrimination in 
granting citizenship by naturalization. 

The requirements of the naturahzation process also have hin- 
dered the members of some nationality groups from obtaining cit- 
izenship. For example, the requirement of a rather extensive hnowl- 
edge of the history and Constitution of the United Stales has made 
it difficult for Europeans who have had meager schooling to pass 
the required examination. Although in many cases persons have the 
citizens, the problems of learning a new Ian- 
"gutran o« a iiving made it difficult for them to prepare 
ffiemLlves to meet this naturalization requuemeul. Both the 
tJiemsetv governments have passed hws that in some 

casrhive wrought hardship upon persons who have been worth- 
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while inhabitants, but were not citizens because of the strict natu- 
ralization requirements. This problem was highlighted during World 
War II when the Japanese, both citizens and aliens, who were con- 
fined to relocation camps were asked to swear allegiance to the 
United States and to renounce all loyalty to Japan. Protests by the 
Japanese aliens were recognized, and the loyalty oath was changed 
in the latter respect; it was realized that if this oath were taken they 
would be stateless, since they were denied the right to become cit- 
izens of the United States. 

THE AMERICAN INDIANS For many years, the chief minority prob- 
lem in American society was the relation between the American 
Indians and the white people. During colonial times, the colonists 
in general made no attempt to understand the Indians, and enmity 
on both sides soon developed. In some settlements, the colonists 
and the natives were friendly, but this was the exception rather 
than the rule. Warfare between the two groups was almost con- 
tinuous in the frontier settlements. Before the Revolutionary War, 
the practice of permitting each Indian tribe to hold an area of land, 
designated as a “reservation,” generally was followed in all of the 
English colonies. This practice was adopted by the United States 
government after the Revolution, and the restriction of Indian 
tribes to smaller and smaller reservations of less and less desirability 
continued into the twentieth century. 

The national government took responsibility for the welfare of 
the Indian tribes because the resources on the reservations could 
not support their minimum needs. Injustice, graft, and greed char- 
acterized the handling of Indian affairs until public opinion 
demanded that the governmental policy be changed. In 1934, the 
government not only stopped the further division of reservations 
but also appropriated funds for the purchase of additional land and 
water resources. Reservation Indians were encouraged to develop 
co-operative, large-scale farming and grazing enterprises and were 
given assistance in developing scientific methods of farming and 
sound farm management. 

In dealing with Indian tribes, the government recognized each 
tribe as a nation until 1871, when Congress formulated the policy 
of recognizing the individual Indians as “wards” of the United 
States. In 1924, tribal Indians born in the United States were 
granted citizenship, and although many of them have continued 
to retain their tribal identity, they have been given suffrage rights 
by the States. 
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Both the economic and social standards of the American In- 
dians have improved greatly in the last quarter century, but the 
Indian minority problem cannot be considered “solved.” Much 
progress in such aspects of life as education, health, occupational 
opportunities, and political participation must be made before the 
Indians can be said to have the full and equal rights of United 
States citizens. The average reservation Indian has been neither 
prepared adequately nor encouraged to leave the reservation and 
take advantage of the social and economic opportunities in so- 
ciety. 

TiiE NEGROES SincG the Civil War, the most perplexing and per- 
sistent racial minority problem has been the status of the Negroes 
in American society. Before the Civil War, most of the Negroes 
lived in the South and, as slaves, had a fixed social position. At that 
time, attention was directed to the institution of slavery rather 
than to tile Negroes themselves. Actually, there was no general 
recognition that a Negro minority problem existed. Although the 
legal status of the Negroes was changed after their emancipation, 
their social position was not clearly established, and the problem 
since then has been that of their integration into the economic, 
political, and social organization of society. 

Following the Civil War, citizenship was granted to the Negroes 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the national Constitution. 
Throughout the preceding and present chapters, material is pre- 
sented that indicates the wide difference between the legal guar- 
antee of the rights of citizenship for the Negro and the practical 
application of those rights. The Negroes have been subjected to 
segregation in almost every aspect of social relationships. Since 
1900, however, the status of the Negroes has gradually been raised, 
and relations between them and the white people have improved. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) has had considerable success in improving the 
position of the Negroes, especially in securing the enforcement of 
their constitutional and legal rights. The success of individual 
Negroes in such fields as sports, music, literature, and science, and 
the participation of Negroes in the armed forces during World 
Wars I and II also have added to the prestige of the Negro race. 

In addition, world disapproval of racial prejudice has been influ- 
ential in bringing about changes in the United States. As indicated 
in the following sections of this chapter, much can still be done 
to raise the Negro population to full rights of citizenship and to 
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equal opportunities in economic and educational pursuits. Never- 
theless, considerable e\adence indicates that the attitude of societ)' 
toward the Negroes at present is more favorable than it has been 
at any time since the Civil War. 

CHiKESE AND JAPANESE Two Other racial groups — the Chinese 
and Japanese — are also a part of the racial minority problem in the 
society of the United States. In general, this phase of the problem 
has not been xsndely recognized because only a relatively few per- 
sons have been involved, and because they have been concentrated 
mainly in the States of the West Coast and have made themselves 
relatively inconspicuous in the nation as a whole by voluntaij’ 
social isolation. 

From the later part of the nineteenth century until 1943, Chinese 
immigrants were excluded from the United States. In 1943, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act was repealed, and a yearly quota of 105 
persons was granted to the Chinese; this quota applies to all Chi- 
nese persons, whether they are residents of China or of some other 
country. In 1952, an additional yearly quota of 100 persons was 
granted to the country' of China. The .attitude tou’ard the Chinese 
minority group changed for the belter during World War II; how- 
ever, considerable prejudice and stereotjped thinking about the 
Chinese still exist among the people of Ae United States. 

Japanese immigrants were excluded from the United States from 
the early part of the twentieth centuiy’ until 1952, when the Nfc- 
Carran-Walter Act set an immigration quota of 185 a year for 
Japan. As is true in regard to the Chinese, stereotyped and prej- 
udiced thinking prevails about the Japanese minority group. It was 
particular!)' evident during World War II, when the Japanese were 
tlie most hated and most badly treated of the minority groups in 
the United Stales. The belief that the Japanese in the United States 
engaged in treasonable actiNnlies against this countT>* and that thc>* 
should be punished for the atrocities committed by the Japanese 
military forces \s'as \ridcly accepted. Little if any evidence sub- 
stantiated the rumors that the Japanese in this country’ were dis- 
lo)'al to the United Slates. Nc\-crtlieless, lhc\' were moved from the 
West Coast to relocation camps in tlie interior of the country', with 
serious economic loss for many of them. 

Since the end of INorld War II. the attitude of the people of the 
United States to^^•a^d the Japanese has been less prejudiced and 
more tolerant. One of the things which brought about this change 
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of altitude was the performance of Japanese-Americans (nisei) 
as soldiers during the war. Another reason was the good will built 
up m tlie Japanese homeland behveen the United States and Japan 
during the occupation following the war. Furthermore, the United 
States government looks upon Japan as an ally in the Far East in 
opposing the spread of communistic ideology. The attitude of the 
Japanese who were in the relocation camps also has engendered 
good will among many people in the United States. Many of these 
evacuated persons did not return to the West Coast but settled in 
other areas. Their general patience and willingness to work have 
wiped out some of the prejudice against them. 


the MEXicAN-AMERiCANS Since about 1920, the Mexican-Amer- 
ican population living in the Southwest section of the United States 
has been a minority problem. From 1900 to 1930, large numbers of 
Mexicans (mainly mestizos and Indians) came into the United 
States, and many of tliem and their children are now citizens of the 
United States. Since 1930, there have been very few entering, as a 
result of an agreement between the governments of the United 
States and Mexico to restrict Mexican immigration into the United 
States. Some do enter illegally; these persons are kno^vn as “wet- 
backs” because many of them escape tJie Border Patrol by swim- 
ming a border stream. Since 1942, Mexican nationals have been 
brought in under contract to work as agricultural laborers during 
the harvesting seasons, but they return to Mexico after a specified 
length of time. 

Most of the Mexican-Americans live in the Southwest, but a con- 
siderable number are located in Midwestern industrial cities, such 
as Chicago, Detroit, and St. Paul. Outside of the Southwest, they 
are treated much as any other minority group, and problems have 
not developed to the extent that they have in the Southwest be- 
cause the Mexican-Americans mix with others and in many areas 


have been assimilated into other groups. 

In the Southwest, the situaHon is different. In that area, there is 
prejudice and discrimination against the Mexican-Americans and a 
minority problem does exist. In general, the Mexican-Americans 
live together in colonies and have not become integrated into the 
community. This is due in part to the cultural differences beriveen 
these people and the native population. The rural peasant back- 
ground and.low standard of living of the Mexican-An.encans have 
made' adjustment' to the American ivay of hfe difficult. And social 
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pressure from the native population and restrictive covenants often 
have made it impossible for the members of this minority group 
to become a part of the community life. 

For the most part, the Mexican-Americans in the Southwest are 
migratory agricultural workers and therefore are not permanently 
located. Their low wages in this type of work have tended to keep 
their standard of living low. They have had few opportunities for 
work in other occupations, not only because they are not adequately 
trained, but also because of the discrimination against them in 
other types of work. 

The young Mexican-Americans have mixed with the young peo- 
ple of the native population very little and have not had the oppor- 
tunity to adjust to the American way of life. In some areas, separate 
schools have been maintained for the children of Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and the educational opportunities in such schools usually have 
not been equal to those of other schools in the community. For 
most Mexican-American children the school year is shorter than the 
usual school year as a result of the type of work in which their 
parents are engaged. 

Though the Mexican-Americans who are citizens are not denied 
the right to vote, they usually do not participate in political elec- 
tions. Their low economic status and inadequate background for 
political participation, as well as the negative attitude of the native 
population toward their participation, are responsible for their lack 
of interest in political affairs. They do not always receive equal 
justice in the courts, and in most areas of the Southwest they are 
not called fox jury service. 

There are some indications that the status of the Mexican-Amer- 
icans has been improved in recent years. During World War II, they 
had more opportunities for employment in jobs in which higher 
wages are paid and in which employment is regular. When the 
Mexican-Americans who served in the armed forces returned to 
their communities, many of them were dissatisfied with their mi- 
nority status and have since been working to improve the welfare 
of their people. The continued education of the young Mexican- 
Americans, though not always adequate, has also helped to improve 
their welfare. 

Religious Minorities 

Another source of tensions and problems behveen minority and 
majority groups is religion. Indeed, religious bigotry has been one 
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of the major sources of intergroup conflict and persecution of mi- 
nority groups from ancient to present times. Behgious hatred is 
based upon the feeling that persons adhering to a belief different 
from one s own are guilty of blasphemy, heresy, atheism, or other 
sins. The beliefs and practices of different religious groups within 
a society often are twisted and exaggerated in the minds of many 
people until they become something to be feared. To persecute 
raembers of religious sects sometimes Is even eansideced to he 
doing service for the Lord. One of the first steps toward breaking 
do\vn religious prejudice is to understand the beliefs and practices 
of the religion in question and to evaluate them from the point of 
view of that particular religion. 

Many of the American colonies were settled by religious dis- 
senters. New England was founded by Puritans, Pennsylvania by 
Quakers, and Maryland by Roman Catholics. But religious bigotry 
carried over from the Old World to the New World. The Puritans 
of New England and the Anglicans of Virginia and New York per- 
secuted minority religious groups, such as the Quakers, Unitarians, 
Jews, and Catholics. In contemporary United States, rivalry and 
discrimination exist among Catholics, Liberal Protestants, Funda- 
mentalist Protestants, and Jews. 

Political Minorities 

The political system of the United States is so devised that in a 
presidential election the total number of electoral votes of a State 
are cast for the candidate having the largest popular vote. In such 
elections, the political minorities within a State thus are not repre- 
sented in the electoral vole for President. In the presidential elec- 
tion of JSS^ the candidate having the larger popular vote, Grover 
Cleveland, lost to his Republican opponent, Benjamin Harrison, 
who received the majority of the electoral college vote. 

Another aspect of the political minority problem appears when a 
number of groups compete for votes. If one group has a large 
enough popular vote to give another group a deBnite majority by 
supporting it, then a minority may wield power far beyond that 
warranted by its numerical size. By playing each of the larger 
groups against the other, a small group can obtain concessions 
having far-reaching importance to the nation as a whole, and public 
policies may be decided on the basis of restricted group interests. 

For example, if gaining the Italian, Irish, or Jewish vote in New 
York Pennsylvania, or Illinois means winning the electoral college 
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vote of these States, a presidential candidate may make many 
promises to the minority groups. 

RIGHTS OF MINORITIES 

In the United States, as elsewhere, there are practices which 
restrict the rights of minority groups. Tliese practices not only are 
contrary to our national traction of legal protection of individual 
rights but also are threats to the ideals of a democratic way of life. 
Review and readjustment of the rights of the people are necessary 
if a government is to function according to democratic principles. 
President Harry Truman recognized this need when he appointed a 
Committee on Civil Rights in 1946 to investigate the rights of the 
people. 

The Committee, consisting of fifteen eitizens and aided by an 
investigating staff, carried on a thorough investigation of the status 
of rights, especially of those of the Negroes in the Southern States. 
The members of the Committee endeavored to ans^ve^ the foUowng 
questions: 

(1) Wiat is the historic civil rights goal of the American people? 

(2) In what wa>’s does our present record fall short of the goal? 

(3) Wliat is Uic governments responsibility for the achievement of 
the goal? 

(4) WTiat further steps does the nation now need to take to reach 
the goal? - 

The Committee's report, To Secure These Rights, was published in 
1917. Included in the report were the findings and rccommenda* 
lions for a program of action that would remedy inconsistencies 
found tliroughoul the nation. In Februar)', 1948, President Tniman 
recommended to Congress a ten-point program that included sonic 
of the recommendations of the Committee. Congress did not sup- 
port the program by legislation because of strong opposition, par- 
ticularly from Southern congressmen. Tlie South especially opposed 
the recommendation for a national anlil)Tiching law, abolition of 
the poll tax as a suffrage qualincation. and elimination of the white 
primarv* and of segregation in transportation facilities. By executive 
order. President Tniman in July, 191S, ordered fair empIo>'incnt 
practices in the civil service and equality of treatment in the armcxl 
forces rcgardlt'ss of "rac-c, color, religion, or national origin." 

s Tn Sftvff Ill'll o! \\tr I’inllmt'i O'^rnnlUrt? cn 

( W»i UC .1 <i<rkrTnn»fr.t rrintlns O0xr, 1017), p. liL 
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In four basic areas of rights— safety and security of the person, 
suffrage, freedom of conscience and expression, and equality of 
opportunity — ^members of minority groups do not always have the 
privileges which members of the dominant group have. We shall 
discuss some of tlie findings of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and some of the recent developments in these areas. 

Safety and Security of the Person 

The violation of the right to safety and security of the person is 
evidenced by the record of lynchings in the United States. From 
1882 to 1951, there were one or more lynchings each year. Since 
1936, however, the number has declined gradually; in 1952, 1953, 
and 1954 no lynchings occurred. Even though the number of lynch- 
ings has decreased in the last few years, it is still possible in some 
sections of the country for a mob to murder a citizen with almost 
certain assurance that no one will be punished or even apprehended 
for the crime. From 1936 through 1946, no person received the 
death penalty in a lynching case, and the majority of persons alleg- 
edly involved were not prosecuted. That the violence is directed 
primarily against the Negro minority is iUustrated by statistics of 
the Tuskegee Institute showing that of the 226 persons rescued 
from threatened lynchings from 1937 to 1946 more than 200 were 
Negroes. Of the 34 lynchings in the decade 1940 to 1950, 32 were 

of Negroes. . . r r • 

Illegal violence also is found in the handling of persons of mi- 
nority groups by police officers. In some communities, the use of 
the third degree, unwarranted arrest, lengthy detention before ar- 
raignment, and denial of bail or of the right to ^<=0 a lasher have 
beeTinflicted upon members of minority 

• • Ua ofToin^t such practices, pohce olhcers know tnat 

opinion “7 less likely to be able to afford 

members ^ S,,f pllieity for their oases, and they are 

lawyers or to be held accountable. Even in the 

reasonably *at they wiu ” records indi- 

courtioom, the ^er sentences often are imposed upon 

cate that m sorna meas h 

nonwhite 9“““ “Peters of minority groups frequently are 

same offenses. Also, the me conviction. One of the prac- 

subjectedtoarbitraj arre je „eny communities is 

tices that eKOurages th jbeir 

the use of the fee system, y communi- 

salaries in whole or in part from the imes levi 
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ties, these officials take advantage of the members of the unpopular 
minority group to augment their salaries because the dominant 
group takes little interest in the attitude of law-enforcement agen- 
cies toward members of the minority group. Jury service in some 
areas never includes members of the racial or national minority 
group. For example, in 50 counties in Texas where the Latin Ameri- 
can population ranges from 15 to 40 per cent of the total, no person 
of Mexican descent has been known to be called for jury duty. Here 
one of the basic principles of jury trial, to be tried by a jury of ones 
peers, is disregarded. 

Suffrage 

In theory, the right of all qualified citizens of the United States 
to vote has been achieved, but in practice, many citizens are barred 
from voting because of either race or certain traditions. For exam- 
ple, the permanent residents of Washington, D.C., are deprived not 
only of the right to vote but also of representation in the national 
government. The denial of the right to vote on account of race, 
however, is at present the most serious interference with the right 
of suffrage. 

This interference is the most evident in some of the Southern 
States, where several methods have been devised to exclude Negroes 
from participating in elections. In the past, one of the most effective 
methods was limiting the Democratic Party primary election in the 
South to white persons. Since the real contest in political elections 
in most Southern States takes place in the primary election, nomina- 
tion by the Democratic Party being equivalent to election, the 
denial of the right to vote in the primary actually amounted to dis- 
franchisement of the Negro. The so-called “white primary” was 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court in 
1944 on the contention that it violated the Fifteenth Amendment, 
which states that neither the United States nor a State can deny the 
light of a citizen to vote “on account of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” ® South Carolina then repealed all State laws 
regarding primaries and converted the Democratic Party into a 
“private club.” If the primaries were placed outside the structure of 
government. South Carolina officials believed that the ruling of the 
Supreme Court would not apply. This practice also was challenged 
in the courts. A United States District Court held the law to be un- 
constitutional, ruling that, since the Democratic primary was in 
s Smith V. AJIwright. 321 U.S. 649 (1944). 
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opinion in the case of Schenck v. United States,^ wrote that no 
limitation of freedpm of expression should be made unless “the 
words are used in such circumstances and are of such nature as to 
create a clear and present danger that they will bring about the 
substantive evils that Congress has a right to prevent.” 

In the next year, Justice Louis Brandeis added the following 
advice about the application of this doctrine of “clear and present 
danger”; “Like many other rules for human conduct, it can be ap- 
plied correctly only by the exercise of good judgment, and in the 
exercise of good judgment, calmness is, in time of deep feeling and 
on subjects which excite passion, as essential as fearlessness and 
honesty.” ® 

In 1954, the Congress of the United States considered the ques- 
tion of the status of the Communist Party in the United States. 
Legislation was enacted outlawing the Communist Party on the 
grounds that it is a conspiracy to overthrow the government of the 
United States, rather than a political party. According to the law, 
membership in the Party is not prohibited, but the Party collectively 
is denied legal privileges, such as engaging in lawsuits and making 
contracts. Although the law is not based on the premise of right of 
expression, questions will very likely arise involving members of 
the Communist Party in the exercise of freedom of expression. 
Among these questions may be that of relating the action of Con- 
gress to the three opinions mentioned above and to the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. 

Equality of Opportunity 

In private employment and labor unions, discrimination against 
racial, religious, and national minorities has taken place. Members 
of these minorities often cannot find work suited to their capabili* 
ties and qualifications. These job-seekers find that in certain fields 
of employment application for a position is futile, no matter how 
able or well-trained they may be. The discrimination is obvious in 
employment notices and in appb'cation blanks where race and reli- 
gion are featured items. The Presidents Committee on Civil Rights 
found that a person of a minority group usually is forced into a low- 
paying and often menial job, and often is paid less than other work- 
ers doing the same type of work. Surveys of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus show that workers who are members of minority groups are the 

S249 U.S. 47 (1919). 

6 Schaefer v. United Slates, 251 U.S- 468 (1920). . . 
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last hired and the first discharged. At present, however, several 
States and cities have fair employment laws that prohibit employ- 
ers from discriminating against any person in conditions and terms 
of employment because of race, color, creed, or national origin. 

Labor unions have various policies on the admittance of Negroes 
to membership; some exclude them, others have auxiliary organiza- 
tions for them, and still others allow them full membership. But in 
recent times labor unions in general have been less discriminatory. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations, for instance, does not bai 
Negroes from its national organizations and does not segregate them 
into auxiliary local organizations. Some local organizations of the 
CIO, however, have discriminated against Negroes, and there have 
been some strikes when Negroes were hired in plants or in occupa- 
tions previously closed to them. The CIO has a National Committee 
to Abolish Racial Discrimination for the purpose of persuading its 
local unions to eliminate discrimination. 

Since the "separate but equal” doctrine was enunciated by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1896, segregation of Negroes in 
the public schools has been justified on the basis of that doctrine. 
But the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights states: 
"We have failed to provide Negroes and, to a lesser extent, other 
minority group members with equality of educational opportunity 
in our public institutions, particularly at the elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels. We have allowed discrimination in the opera- 
tion of many of our private institutions of higher education, par- 
ticularly in the North, with respect to Jewish students.” '' The differ- 
ence in quality between educational opportunities of white and 
Negro children where facilities are separate is marked. In general, 
the Negro schools have a shorter school year, more pupils per 
teacher, and lower salaries for their personnel. The average expendi- 
ture per pupil for public schook in eight Southern States in 1940 
was three times greater for white pupils than for Negroes. 

As was stated in the preceding chapter, in 1954 the United States 
Supreme Court renounced the “separate but equal” doctrine as 
applied to the public schools. The Court said; 

Today education is perhaps the most important function of state 

and local governments It is required in the performance of our 

most basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed forces. 

It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a principal 
instrument in awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing 
7 To Secure These Rights, op. cit., p. 63. 
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him for later professional training, and in helping him to adjust nor- 
mally to his environment. In these da>^, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opixjrtunity, where^the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made avail- 
able to all on equal terms. ; 

We come then to the question presented; Does segregation of 
children in public schools solely on the basis of race, even though 
the physical facilities and other “tangible” factors may be equal, 
deprive the children of the minority group of equal educational 
opportunities? We believe that it does.* 

Of course, this decision does not mean that segregation in the 
public schools will be abolished immediately. In fact, the Ckjurt 
intimated that there would be many problems which would require 
several years to work out before a nonsegregated public school 
system would be fully attained. 

In a number of States, Negroes have been segregated and dis- 
criminated against, or excluded by, the graduate and professional 
schools of colleges and universities. Since 1938, however, consider- 
able progress has been made toward providing equality of oppor- 
tunity in higher education in the Southern States. Missouri, in 1938, 
and Oklahoma, in 1948, were ordered by the United States Supreme 
Court either to open their regular law schools to Negroes or to 
establish separate law schools for their use \vith advantages equal 
to those of the regular law schools.® In each case, Negroes had been 
refused admittance to the regular law school maintained by the 
State. After the Court’s ruling, each State established law schools 
in the colleges that were maintained for Negro students. 

In 1950, two decisions of the United States Supreme Court fur- 
ther extended equality of opportunity to Negroes in schools of 
higher education. In the Sweatt v. Painter case,^° the Court ordered 
Texas to admit a Negro student to the regular University of Texas 
law school on the grounds that the law school established for 
Negroes was grossly inferior to the law school for white students. 
The Court pointed out that even if the facilities and services of 
the law schools were equal, a separate Negro school would lack such 
qualities as tradition, reputation, prestige, and influence, all of 
which make for greatness in a law school. In a second decision in 

^ Brown v. Board of Education, Topeka, Kansas, 347 U.S. 483 (1954). 

^Mitsouri ex rel Caines v. Canada, 305 VJS. 337 (1938); Slpuel v. UnicersilV of 
Oklaftoma, 332 US. 631 (1948). 

JO 339 U.S. 629 (1950). 
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1950 the Court ruled that segregation of Negroes admitted to the 
regular University of Oklahoma graduate school in effect was denial 
of equal protection under the laws. The Court said that a Negro 
. . having been admitted to a state-supported graduate school, 
must receive the same treatment at the hands of the state as stu- 
dents of other races. Therefore, the University could no longer 
require Negroes to sit apart from white students in the classrooms, 
library, and school cafeteria. As we have pointed out in the pre- 
ceding chapter, largely as a result of these decisions the regular 
graduate and professional schools have been opened to Negroes in 
a number of Southern States. 

Members of minority groups are also often denied equality of 
opportunity to rent or buy a home. JReal estate interests hnd it 
profitable to confine minorities to particular areas of a city, and 
the prejudices of the dominant group may work to achieve the same 
goal. Some cities enacted zoning ordinances restricting areas of 
residence of minority groups. These ordinances were declared in- 
valid by the United States Supreme Court under the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.** Following this action, re- 
strictive covenants were %vritlen into deeds of sale in order to gain 
the same end. By such agreements, property owners mutually bound 
themselves not to lease or sell to members of a group thought to be 
’undesirable.” Specific cases have excluded Armenians, Je^vs, Ne- 
groes, Mexicans, Syrians, Japanese, Chinese, and Indians. Since this 
practice was discrimination by individual owners rather than by 
government, the United States Supreme Court declined to consider 
cases involving restrictive covenants for about twenty years (from 
1926 to 1948). In 1948, however, the Court considered their legality 
and said that they were unenforceable because equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment was denied 
when State courts enforced such private agreements.** 

In the area of public accommodations and amusements, the various 
States are free to legislate a policy, unhampered by the national 
government. Eighteen States have statutes prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in these areas, twenty compel segregation in one way or an- 
other, and the remainder have no laws on the subject In the States 
prohibiting discrimination, however, the civil authorities often tol- 
erate practices which are in direct contra\'ention of the law. Where 


McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 U.S. 637 (1950). 

^Hmd v. Hodge. 334 U.S. 24 (1948). 
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segregation is practiced, the minority may be restricted from using 
such facilities as theaters, hotels, restaurants, schools, parks, drink- 
ing fountains, and buses used by the general public. 

In summary, laws and covenants forbidding tlie association of one 
group of citizens with another group in the course of their daily 
living virtually impose a caste s>'slem at the expense of the minority 
group. 

RIGHTS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

In 1948, the United Nations General Assembly adopted the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Since that date, the nations 
of tlie world have been working on a treaty or covenant that would 
bind the members to action in the case of violation of rights. The 
preamble to the Declaration states: “Recognition of tlie inherent 
dignity and of equal and inalienable rights of all members of tlie 
human family is the foundation of freedom, justice, and peace in 
the world.” Many of the rights of the Declaration parallel those in 
the Constitution of tlie United States, and many reflect the influ- 
ence that religion has long exerted In the area of human rights. 

The Declaration establishes as common standards of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations a set of basic rights and responsibili- 
ties. Among these are freedom of speech, religion, and press; the 
right to work, to leisure, to education; and protection from arbitrarj’ 
arrest, from cx post facto laws, and from discrimination on account 
of race, color, sc.v, language, religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth, or other status. In the c.xercisc 
of these freedoms, the rights of others must be respected and just 
requirements of morality and general welfare must exist if progress 
in human rights is to take place. A realist must accept the fact that 
the Declaration is an ideal in the contemporar)’ world. If people 
accept and respect these rights and freedoms in their outj lives, 
however, they will help create countries, and in time a world, where 
sucli freedoms will be a reality. 

In the course of becoming a world leader economically, politi- 
cally, and niililarily, the United States slowly has become aware 
that her position anmng the nations of the world is delcnnined in 
p.art by the w.ay the majority treats the minority groups within this 
countiy. Two-thirds of t!>e world’s peop!(*s are not of the white race, 
and the nonwhite people in other countries feel a linsliip with the 
nonwhitc grnttps iti tliis cotintry*. One of tljc wa)*s to slum* that 
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democracy is the best way of life and to win other people over to 
that way of life is to strive constantly to achieve individual rights 
and equality of opportunity for all citizens within the United States. 
If, in comparison, a nation offering anotlier way of life can claim 
a better achievement of rights and equality, people may forfeit 
other values to gain these two goals. 

SUAfMAKV 

A minority wthin any total population may be dominated, con- 
trolled, and suppressed by the dominant group. Under some circum- 
stances, however, a minority may dominate the total population, 
and in democratic societies minority groups may have considerable 
influence in shaping public policies. 

National minorities in a defensive position have been one of the 
major problems in Europe. They often have been suppressed and 
denied rights, \vith resulting dissatisfaction and conflict. The prob- 
lems resulting from voluntary national minorities have been less 
difficult and persistent than those resulting from national minorities 
in a defensive position. The national minorities in the United States 
are mainly voluntary, and most of them have been absorbed into 
the American culture by the second and third generations. 

In the United Stales, racial minorities — for example, the Ameri- 
can Indians, Negroes, Japanese, and Chinese — ^have caused more 
problems than have the national minorities. The tensions between 
the American Indians and white Americans, which began in colonial 
times continued into the twentieth century. In 1924, the American 
Indians were granted citizenship, and even though retaining their 
triba) JBentSty^ many of them have been given suffrage rights by 
the States. Since the Civil War, the problems arising from the inte- 
gration of the Negroes into the economic, political, and social or- 
ganization of society have been perplexing and persistent. Although 
Negroes were granted citizenship by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the national Constitution, they have not always been given the 
same rights as other citizens. At present, however, their status is 
improving steadily. The Chinese and Japanese minority groups in 
the United States also have been subjected to discrimination, at one 
time being denied the right to become naturalized citizens. In 
recent years the attitude toward these groups also has become less 
nreiudiced, and today they may become naturalized citizens. 

^ In 1946* and 1947, the Presidents Committee on Civil Rights 
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investigated the status of civil and political rights in the United 
States. Its report indicated that members of minority groups often 
did not enjoy the rights of the majority. Although recommendations 
of the Committee have not been enacted into law, the report has 
served to direct attention toward inconsistencies between legal 
guarantees of rights and actual practices. The Committee’s report 
gave evidence to support its contention that minority groups were 
subjected to such practices as lynching, unfair treatment by police 
and in the courts, denial of voting rights, discrimination in employ- 
ment, and segregation in schools, housing, hotels, places of amuse- 
ment, and transportation facilities. 

Although the report of the Committee presented a rather dismal 
picture of the status of rights, particularly those of minority groups, 
there is considerable evidence to indicate that progress is being 
made toward securing and gaining rights for all persons. For exam- 
ple, the number of Negro voters in Southern States has been in- 
creasing steadily, segregation on the basis of race in the public 
schools has been declared unconstitutional, the status of Negroes in 
institutions of higher education has improved, and progress has been 
made toward eliminating discrimination against minority groups in 
private employment and in labor unions. Recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United Slates have influenced public opinion 
regarding the rights of minority groups. Though time is required to 
change the folk^vays and mores of a people, the trend toward gain- 
ing and securing rights has not been drastically or permanently re- 
versed in the United States. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Can there be several minorities within a total population at one time? 
Explain your ans%ver. 

2. Is the majority decision always fair to the minority? ^Vhy or why not? 
Give examples of the minority's ruling the majority. 

3. What are some of the ways that European countries have used to 
eliminate their national minority problems? Have they been success- 
ful? Wliy or why not? 

4. WTiat is the difference between the attitude of the people of the 
United States toward nationality minorities and racial minorities? ^^^ly 
has there been this difference? 

5. Coinp.nre the attitude of the people of tlic United States toward the 
following minority groups: the American Indians, tl:e Negroes, Uic 
Chinese, tlie Japanese, and the Mcrican-Americans. 
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e. mat are some of the ways by which the Southern States have been 
able to limit the Negro vote? 

7. What evidence is available to illustrate the fact that compulsory legal 
eUorts to establish rights are not always satisfactory? 

8. What evidence is tliere that ali people in the United States do not 

have "equality of opportunity"? In what ways is this situation being 
improved? ® 

9. How have international relations affected the status of minority groups 
in the United States? 


DISCUSSION 

1. Should questions of racial minority be openly discussed or should such 
matters be left for time to settle? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Discuss the desirability of a national anfa’Iynching and a national anti- 
poll-tax law. 

3. Do you agree with the United Stales Supreme Court’s decision re- 
garding the ‘'white primary”? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Some States have passed fair-employment laws. Do you think that the 
national government should pass a law making fair-employment prac- 
tices compulsory in all States? Give reasons for your answer, 

5. Do you believe that the United Stales Supreme Court was justified in 
renouncing the "separate but equal” doctrine as applied in the public 
school system? Why or why not? What are some of the problems that 
\vill have to be met before a nonsegregaled school system will be 
attained? 

6. "Separate facilities for minority groups can never be equal to those 
of the majority.” Do you agree or disagree? Give your reasons. 

7. If you were a property o\vner in an exclusive residential district, what 
would be your attitude toward the Supreme Court’s decision on re- 
strictive covenants? Would you feel the same if you were a member 
of a minority group? 

8. What do you think would be the best procedure in establishing equal 
rights in an area where the folkways and mores are not in accord with 
the statutes compelling equality? 


TERMS 

Caste: As used in this chapter, refers to a group of people who are con- 
sidered so different from other people in a biological sense that they 
cannot intermarry, cannot have dose sociable relations, and cannot 
engage in the same occupations. 

Ethnocentrism: A person's belief that his own group or race and culture 
are superior to all others. (See Chapter 3, Volume I.) 
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Mestizo; A person of mixed blood; especially, in Mexico, die offspring 
of a person of European stock and an Indian. 

Third degree; Severe examination or treatment of a person accused of 
crime— commonly by continuous questioning over excessively long pe- 
riods but at times by physical torture by police to get an admission or 
confession of the crime. 
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PART II 



The complexities of society may cause a reflecting person to wonder 
how the varied aims of man-in-sociely may be attained. The means 
of accomplisliing these aims are called social policies. Part 11, “Social 
Policy,” gives a sketch of the history of such policies in the United 
States, In the promotion of social goals, society lias relied increas- 
ingly upon government, and therefore social policy has become in 
large part synonymous with public, or governmental, policy. 





SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


The desire for betterment of the conditions of life is evident in all 
organized societies; cultural change usually occurs with the pur- 
pose of improving the welfare of the group. The history of the 
family, for example, shows that any particular society possesses 
that form of the family which it considers best for it. Community 
organization takes shape in a way intended to advance the wel- 
fare of the people of the community. Historical movements, such 
as the Commercial Revolution, Industrial Revolution, and the 
growth of democracy, wrought changes In the societies of nations 
that helped improve general conditions of living. This chapter traces 
social reform movements in the United States and serves as a 
background for the following chapters on social policies. 

TREND OF SOCIAL REFORM IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

The United States has experienced certain periods especially 
characterized by reform and change. During these times, the peo- 
ple have had a deep-seated belief in social progress, and this atti- 
tude has been translated into action in various fields of human 
interest. A time of reform usually has been followed by a period 
of reaction, when it seemed to reformers that many hard-won gains 
were lost. But another period of ferment and reform came, and 
more social gains were made. Thus the story of social progress in 
this country has been one of alternating periods of advancement 
and periods of reaction. In each period of reform, however, an 
impetus was given to the older reform movements, and new ones 
were started; the result has been the accumulated social gains en- 
joyed today. 
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If one were to select a single Aread running through all periods 
of ferment and reform, it would be the constant striving for the 
protection or advancement of the common man. The term common 
man has had different connotations at different times, of course, 
but generally it refers to the great majority of people, who live 
their lives without the special privileges that come from wealth, 
special talents, or inherited social position. In the language of the 
newspapers, the common man is “the average man,*' “the man in 
the street,” or “John Q. Public.” 

The advancement of public welfare has been synonymous with 
the advancement of the social status of the common man. The 
struggle for the furtherance of the interests of the common man 
has been diflBcult; always some pressure groups and vested interests 
have opposed attempts to promote the welfare of the public as the 
goal of public policy. 

The figure below shows the general trend of reform in the United 
States. The times of deep-seated belief in social progress are indi- 
cated by the peaks in the line of the diagram. These times have 
been followed by periods when the gains seemed to have been 
lost, as indicated by the dips in the line. Another reform movement 
followed, however, and the level of the gains (shown by the broken 
lines) always was higher in the new movement than in the pre- 
ceding one. 

EARLY REFORM MOVEMENTS 
J eff ersonianiam 

The early years of the nineteenth century witnessed the begin- 
ning of several attempts to better social conditions in the United 
States. These attempts were influenced by Thomas Jefferson’s advo- 
cacy of individual freedom; his concern for the ordinary people 
placed a new value on individual worth and welfare. 

One of the reforms advocated by Jefferson and his followers was 
the provision of educational opportunities for all members of so- 
ciety. The reformers advocated public support of education instead 
of the church support and control tliat existed at the time. They 
based their position on the grounds that in a democracy tlie elec- 
torate should be enlightened and that government should accept 
the responsibility of providing the means of enlightenment. The 
reformers, however, realized that a long time would be required 
to achieve this goal, and the>* believed that in the meantime tlic 
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^neral welfare of the people, who had little voice in government, 
should be advanced by humanitarian legislation. Accordingly, ef- 
forts were directed toward revising the penal code, improving 
conditions in prisons, and eliminating imprisonment for debt and 
other harsh laws that bore heavily on the common people. Slavery 
was condemned as inhumane and unjust. A movement was begun 
to separate church and State where the church still was supported 
by public funds. 

TREND OF REFORM IN THE UNITED STATES 


New Deal 
1933-1941 


///y///////// 



Figure 9. This diagram illustrates the b'lnes of progress and reaction of the social 
reform movements in the United States 

Only a few of the Jeffersonian reforms were effected at the time, 
but movements were started which were successful in later years. 
Nearly all of the social reforms advocated eventually came to be 
accepted as commonplace. 

Jacksonianism 

For about a decade after 1820, reform efforts were few, but in 
the 1830’s there came another period of ferment and reform. An- 
drew Jackson was President of the United States during most of 
the decade, and because his personality dominated the politics of 
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the country, his name usually is used to give a name to the time. 
Jackson actually did little to support the wave of reforms, but 
since he was considered the “people’s President,” he personified the 
efforts to improve the status and welfare of the common man in 
society. The time was ripe for the widespread reforms that were 
advocated. Though these reforms touched many phases of society, 
we shall consider only a few of the more enduring ones. 

“Jacksonianism” generally refers to political reforms and attitudes 
influenced by the upsurge of democracy. Universal manhood suf- 
frage, frequent elections, rotation in oflBce, and other democratic 
political devices achieved during this period resulted in more in- 
terest by the masses of people in political affairs than at any pre- 
vious time. The movement for political democracy was accompanied 
by a demand for general social reform. Several changes for the 
betterment of society, advocated during the period of Jeffersonian- 
ism, were championed again. For example, public support of uni- 
versal education was connected closely with the movement for 
political reforms. An educated electorate, according to the re- 
formers, was necessary for democratic government to function 
properly, and since the state would be benefited by the actions of 
such an electorate, one of its tasks was to provide educational op- 
portunities for the citizens of the nation. Against determined op- 
position, particularly by property owners, the supporters of public 
education won their initial victory when Massachusetts in 1837 
set up the first board of education in the United States. Other New 
England States soon provided for pubh’c support of education, and 
althou^ the remainder of the States did not follow the lead of 
New England until after the Civil War, the principle of publicly 
supported education generally w'as accepted. 

Another Jeffersonian reform receiving widespread attention was 
the attack on slavery. To many reformers, the most important of all 
the causes aiming toward human betterment was the drive against 
slavery. This reform effort was organized under the leadership of 
William Lloyd Garrison, when in 1833 the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was established. The chief object of this movement was to 
abolish slavery. Naturally, the abolition movement was concen- 
trated in the North, but the slavery question became an issue in 
national politics. It became so engrossing, indeed, that few national 
questions were considered separately from the dispute over slavco'- 
Tlie dispute between tlje North and South over slavery eventually 
was one of the issues leading to the Civil War. 
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Other JefFersonian reforms were championed and extended by 
Jacksonian reformers. Imprisonment for debt was abolished; cruel 
and harsh punishment, such as flogging and torture, for minor 
crimes was restricted; and conditions wthin prisons were somewhat 
improved. An outstanding humanitarian reform in this respect was 
the work of Dorothea Dix of Massachusetts, who succeeded in 
getting many States to change their treatment of the insane. Instead 
of being thro\vn into prisons, the mentally ill were placed in asy- 
lums, where they received beneficial care rather thin cruel punish- 
ment. 

Organized religion also fell the impact of the reform spirit during 
the Jacksonian period. Interest in religion was high, and numer- 
ous converts eagerly accepted the message of every evangelist — 
that tlirough faith every person could obtain divine help in improv- 
ing himself. This doctrine of individual perfectibility was trans- 
muted into that of institutional perfectibility as a fundamental belief 
in social thought. With the acceptance of such a doctrine, the way 
was opened for great changes in the life of the common man. If 
his church failed to give him the spiritual comfort that he desired, 
he felt justified in attending other churches where he could re- 
ceive satisfaction. 

The belief in individual and institutional perfectibility was evi- 
dent in areas other than religion. If the material lot of a man was 
below expectation, he could work diligently for the improvement 
that he felt was not beyond his reach. If economic betterment 
were to be achieved by the laboring group, however, united effort 
was necessary to obtain concessions from unwilling employers in 
the form of higher wages and better working conditions. The period 
of Jacksonian democracy was a lime of attempts to develop and 
strengthen labor organizations. Some unions were formed during 
the 1830’s, but most of these did not survive the panic of 1837. 

In the next decade, the unicms were difficult to revive because of 
the large number of immigrants who flooded the labor market. 
The most tangible gain came in the form of court decisions that 
laid the legal basis for later unimi activity. Of outstanding im- 
portance was the Massachusetts case of Commonwealth v. Hunt in 
1842, in which the court held that labor unions were not conspira- 
cies against employers and recognized the right of the workers to 

organize. i . j. .j i at' 

The struggle f^r economic democracy and individual perrecti- 

bility turned the attention of reformers to a large segment of the 
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population that was disfranchised and otherwise discriminated 
against. Leaders such as Frances Wright, Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton demanded 
suffrage for women and a change in laws dealing with property 
rights, so that married women might retain full control of their 
property. Immediate gains from the struggle for womens rights 
were not extensive, but some States enacted legislation aIlo\ving 
married women to control their own property. Some girls" schools 
were founded, Oberlin College opened its doors to women in 18S-3, 
and some women were admitted to professions, such as medicine 
and theology, long closed to them. Although these gains were few, 
the groundwork was laid for future progress, and the crusade for 
women’s rights persisted, eventually gaming most of the desired 
objectives. 

In addition to the reform groups advocating these measures, 
the American Temperance Society worked to abolish the use of 
alcoholic beverages. The fight against strong drink was carried so 
far that some of the members even gave up the use of tea and cof- 
fee. Some societies fought against the use of tobacco as the primary 
cause of many diseases. Other groups carried on a crusade against 
the use of profane language. 

The Jacksonian social reforms were based on the belief diat, 
through individual and social perfectibility and equalitarianism, 
the welfare of the individual and society could be improved. Any 
reform effort had its supporters if that effort promised the common 
man greater opportunities for economic betterment and social 
status in the American way of life. 

'Reform during the Civil War and Post-Civil War Periods 

The Civil War period was one marked by a great deal of Idealism 
and humanitarianism, particularly in the North. Wffien freeing the 
Negro slaves became an official objective of the North in waging 
the Civil War, a great impetus was given to other reform move- 
ments, such as temperance or prohibition, women’s rights, and 
prison reform. The most important result of these reform efforts, 
however, was the emancipation of the slaves. Granting the right 
of suffrage to the freed men soon followed. 

Ill the period following the Civil War, the idealism of the war 
gave w’ay to reaction. Some of the reform movements continued, 
though ivith a lag in interest and in accomplishment. But tlicre 
were some demands for political and economic change, among 
them movements for civil service reform and promotion of free 
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trade, and organizations of tlie "embattled farmers." Indeed, the 
farmers took tlie center of the stage in reform efforts during the 
IS/Os and 1880s. Tlie Grange, the Fanners’ Alliance, and the 
Populists framed political, economic, and social programs of a 
reformist nature. Some of the reforms advocated were put into 
effect during the lS70‘s and I880's, but most of them were delayed 
until the twentieth century. The influence of these farmers’ organ- 
izations was considered in Chapter 23, Volume I. 

The story of social progress now has been carried to the time of 
the Progressive Movement. Tliis movement started during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, and from that time to the present, 
tlie society of tlie United States lias experienced almost constant 
striving for human betterment. These recent efforts of reform are 
embodied in the developments known as the Progressive Movement 
and the New Deal. 

THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
Background 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century, the people of the 
United States had completed the conquest of the continent, and 
the frontier line had disappeared. Tremendous industrial develop- 
ments had made the United Stales one of the leading manufactur- 
ing nations of the world. Great strides had been made in expanding 
and improving agriculture. Industrialization and urbanization, 
probably the outstanding new characteristics of American culture, 
tended to produce economic, social, and political problems of great 
variety and complexity. In the cities, the problems of chaotic 
growth were evident. Little intelligent effort was made to plan for 
city growth and to prevent overcrowding. Most of the large cities 
failed to provide parks and recreational facilities, modern building 
laws, and adequate sanitation. In the slum districts, life was a 
continuous battle against the filth, disease, and vice engendered 
by overcrowded conditions. In sharp contrast were the spacious 
“palaces” of the leaders of the new industrial order. The maldistri- 
bution of wealth in the United States was dramatized in the con- 
trast of these conditions of living. 

A study of the distribution of wealth in the United States was 
made by C. B. Spahr in 1896.* Spahr revealed that 1 per cent of 
the families owned more than half of the national wealth and 12 

1 C B. Spahr, The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States (New I'orl:: 

T. y. Crowell Co., 1890). 
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per cent owned nine-tenths of the wealth. This concentration of 
wealth was primarily in the form of corporate holdings. In addition 
to the social effects of the maldistribution of the resources and 
wealth of the nation, organized wealth was active in directing 
political affairs at all levels of government. Laws to restrain trusts 
and railways were flouted openly, and a spirit of unbridled ma- 
terialism infected almost every branch of business and society. 

Consolidation of business units had resulted in the formation of 
large business combinations. In 1899, ninety-two combinations were 
formed, including the Standard Oil Company, a holding company 
controlling the properties of the Standard group, and the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, capitalized at $175 million. Two years 
later the $1 billion United States Steel Corporation was formed, 
and in 1902 the International Harvester Company absorbed the 
five leading manufacturing businesses in its field. Huge monopo- 
listic structures also grew in other fields of industry. 

The guiding hand in such combinations was some dominant bank- 
ing group, such as the Morgan and Rockefeller interests. A well- 
defined community of interest among leaders of finance was held 
together by stock holdings, interlocking directorates, and other 
forms of domination over banks, trust companies, railroads, and 
industrial corporations. Thus a "money trust” existed — that is, a 
vast and growing concentration of control of money and credit cen- 
tered in the hands of a few men. 

In addition to the concentration of wealth in the hands of a few 
and the influence of organized wealth in government, other unde- 
sirable conditions existed in the society of the United States. Char- 
acteristic of these conditions were the wide prevalence of poverty, 
racial discrimination, wasteful exploitation of natural resources, eco- 
nomic exploitation of women and children, and domination of reli- 
gion, education, and the courts by big business. Toward these condi- 
tions of society most people had a fatalistic attitude in the opening 
years of the twentieth century. If the confident spirit of democracy 
in the United States were to be revived, bold and spectacular meth- 
ods needed to be used to arouse the nation. 

Important in causing the people of the United States to abandon 
their fatalistic and hopeless attitude was the work of men and 
women who published articles exposing some of the existing unde- 
sirable conditions. Some of these witers seemed engrossed in dig' 
ging up tlie filth of the times and presenting sensation for sensa- 
tion's sake. President Tlicodore Roosevelt likened them to the .Nfan 
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the Muckrake in Bunyans Pilgrims Progress, whose absoro- 
Uon in the filth on the floor caused him to refuse a celestial crown, 
llle term Muckrnhers, aptly applied to a few, was applied quite 
unjustly to all. Most of these writers, however, accepted the term 
as a badge of distinction. 


The "era of the miichralce" began in 1902, but articles of protest 
had been .ippearing for scieral years. Like all important historical 
movements, the rise of progressivism did not occur suddenly. A 
number of popular magazines, such as McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
Pearson's, the Cosmopolitan, and the American, began to carry ar- 
ticles of exposure and fottnd their circulation increasing consider- 
ably. Several outstanding writers contributed to the magazines. 
Probably the most sensational writings in this vein were David 
Graham Phillips’ attacks on the United Slates Senate (The Treason 
of the Senate) and Thomas W. Lawsons indictment of the ways of 
big business (Frenzied Finance). Novelists also contributed to the 
ferment of social revolt. For example, Frank Norris depicted the 
struggle between the farmers and the railroads in The Octopus, and 
dealt with the grain speculation of the Chicago exchange in The Pit. 
One of the most powerful in its immediate effects was Upton Sin- 
clair’s The Jungle, which brought to light the filthy, loathsome, and 
criminous conditions in the stockyards and meat-packing plants of 
Cliicago. 

The Muckrakers were instrumental in the achievement of some 
reforms, such as meat-inspection acts, pure food and drug acts, and 
some improvement in patent-medicine and life-insurance advertis- 
ing. Tlie most beneficial effect of their work, however, was the 
moral awakening of the masses, which resulted in the strengthening 
of the reform movement. The Afuckrakers did not want to abandon 
the capitalist system, but they hoped, by exposing its abuses, to 


show the way to improvement. 

The first formal efforts for reform were made in the cities and 
States. Boss rule in the cities was fought, and several mayors for 
example, Tom L. Johnson of ClQj'eland, “Golden Rule (Samuel 
M.) Jones of Toledo, and Seth Low of New York City — won repu- 
tations as reform administrators. Reform spread from the cities to 
the States, and such governors as Robert M. LaFoUette of Wiscon- 
sin, Joseph W. Folk of Missouri, Charles E. Hughes of New York, 
and Hiram Johnson of California moved against the strongholds of 
entrenched privilege and political bosses. The direct primary elec- 
tion* initiative, referendum, and recall; popular election of Senators; 



^ his actions. In his first message to Congress in December, 1901, he 
expounded his views on the principal questions confronting the 
country. He pointed to' the complex industrial development of the 
past half-century and to the resulting social problems. He held that 
the concentration of business was natural and desirable and opposed 
the policy of breaking up business combinations on the grounds of 
their size, but he called for legislation to eliminate the abuses of 
big business. He asked also for broad power to regulate the rail- 
roads. Tire President approved of law-abiding labor unions and 
advocated legislation for the protection of women and children in 
industry. In addition, he directed attention to the need for conserv'- 
ing the country’s natural resources and of stopping practices of 
wasteful exploitation. 

Approval of the President’s message rvas widespread, but the 
vested economic interests in control of Congress and of the Repub- 
lican Party organization did nothing to put the recommendations 
into effect. The President then carried his message directly to the 
people, making speaking tours through the Midwest and New Eng- 
land. His theme was the same wherever he went — regulation by 
the national government and a “square deal” for all — for capital, for 
labor, and for the public. Roosevelt maintained that no individual 
or group of individuals should be more powerful than the govern- 
ment. The Square Deal rested upon the authority and responsibility 
of the national government, on the one hand, and the recognition 
of democratic rights and obligations, on the other. 

POLICIES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT The appeal of the President 
to the people helped to arouse public sentiment in favor of his pro- 
gram. Popular pressure caused Congress to make some concessions 
to Roosevelt’s demands for extending governmental regulation. The 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission were enlarged, so 
that it had effective regulatory control over railroads, telegraph and 
telephone lines, express and sleeping-car companies, and pipe lines. 
A Department of Commerce and Labor was set up in the President s 
cabinet. A meat-inspection law, requiring inspection by the na- 
tional government of all businesses selling meat in interstate com- 
merce, and a pure food and dnig law were enacted. A statute for- 
bidding corporations to make campaign contributions in national 
elections was enacted in 1907. 

The Roosevelt administration took steps to enforce the regulator)' 
acts that were on the statute books. Suits for violating the antitrust 
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on the statute books during Roosevelts presidency. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission was given additional powers; the authority 
of the government in conservation matters was increased; a parcel 
post law and a postal savings law were put into effect; and the pro- 
gram of conservation was carried forward. A Department of Labor • 
was created in which a Children s Bureau was established to study 
problems of child welfare. Two amendments were added to the 
Constitution. The Sixteenth Amendment empowered Congress to 
levy an income tax without apportioning it among the States accord- 
ing to population. The Seventeenth Amendment provided for the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote instead of selec- 
tion by the State legislatures. 

Besides creating an outstanding legislative record, the Taft ad- 
ministration conducted nearly twice as many antitrust cases as had 
Roosevelts Attorney General. The Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and the American Tobacco Company were two of the largest 
business combinations dissolved by litigation. The success in win- 
ning such cases made President Taft more a “trust buster” than his 
predecessor, though he never was accorded the title by popular 
sentiment. 

In spite of the constructive achievements of the Taft administra- 
tion, the President was not able to capture public support as had 
Roosevelt, As the time of the presidential election of 1912 drew 
near, the insurgents, or Progressives, in the Republican Party began 
making plans to unseat Taft in the nominating convention. They 
organized the National Progressive Republican League and per- 
suaded former President Roosevelt to run for the presidential nomi- 
nation. When the Republican convention met in Chicago, June, 
1912, Taft was nominated, but more than three hundred Roosevelt 
delegates withdrew and formed the Progressive Party. Roosevelt 
was nominated for President, with Governor Hiram Johnson of 
California as his running mate. 

The tenets of the Progressive Party were incorporated in a book, 

The New Nationalism, which was composed of Roosevelt’s princi- 
pal campaign speeches. In general, the Roosevelt creed expanded 
the goals of tire Square Deal and stood for a strong national govern- 
ment that would control the exploiting tendencies of vested inter- 
ests. The Democratic Parly nominated Woodrow Wilson, the reform 
Governor of New Jersey, and in the campaign of 1912 Roosevelt 
and Wilson advocated much the same platform. In the election, 

Taft was supported by conservative groups, while Roosevelt and 
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Wilson, moving along nearly parallel lines, were supported by the 
liberal and reform groups. The split in the RepubUcan Party aided 
1913 ” election, and he became President in March, 

The New Freedom 

MEANLNG AND POLICIES Tile election of 1912 was a victory for 
progressivism; President Wilson showed no disposition to evade any 
of the urgent questions of the time. His program of reform is re- 
ferred to as the New Ireedom, and a bool; containing his principal 
campaign addresses was published under that title. The New Free- 
dom clearly stemmed from sources and arrived at objectives similar 
to Roosevelts program of New Nationalism. Wilson was concerned 
about giving tlie common man — tlie “little man,” as Wilson referred 
to him — his riglitful place in society. He felt that he had a solemn 
mission to commit his party to reform. He believed in democracy 
and in the theory tliat the chief executive as the elected represen- 
tative of the people was commissioned by them to cany out the 
program upon wliicli lie was elected. 

Immediately after his inauguration, the President called a special 
session of Congress to revise tlie tariff. This special session and the 
regular session that followed enacted more major laws providing for 
reform and change than had been passed under any previous presi- 
dential administration. For the first lime in a quarter of a century, 
the tariff was reduced, and a Tariff Commission was established to 
handle the tariff question in a tecimical rather than a political 
manner. The Federal Reserve Act, which reorganized the national 
banking system, was passed to provide for elasticity of the currency 
of the country and to place the banking system more directly under 
the control of the national government. A Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was set up to remedy many abuses in business practices. The 
Clayton Antitrust Act supplemented and strengthened the Sherman 
Act of 1890. New legislation provided for the arbitration of railway 
labor disputes, for an eight-hour day for railway workers, and for 
improved working conditions on United States merchant ships. 
Further acts of Congress made provisions for national aid in con- 
structing State highways, for federal farm loan banks to improve 
credit facilities for farmers, for the development of the resources of 
Alaska, and for the enlargement of self-rule in the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico. 

The reform program was well under way and might have gone 
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further had not foreign affairs begun to occupy the attention of the 
Wilson administration. Trouble with Mexico and the outbreak of 
World War I resulted in lessened attention to domestic reform. 
With the entrance of the United States into the war in 1917, the 
reform movement was suspended for the duration of the nation’s 
war effort. 

CONTRIBUnONS TO THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT WoodrOW Wilson 

was able to express the beliefs of the reformers of the time and to 
provide the necessary leadership for putting many of the proposed 
reforms into effect. Through the program of the New Freedom, the 
idea that national problems can be dealt with only by national 
authority was endorsed and made effective. In this respect, the New 
Freedom extended the meaning of the Square Deal that undesir- 
able conditions in society called for action by the national govern- 
ment. President Wilson, however, was unwilling to go to the extent 
of using national authority for primary, positive action in determin- 
ing the course of the socioeconomic system. He believed that the 
free-enterprise system should remain the dominant force and that 
the national government should act only as a check against abuses 
in'the system. At one time he said: "We have got to set the energy 
and the initiative of this great people absolutely free.” ® 

The New Freedom gave definite expression to the spirit of liber- 
alism and reform prevalent at the time. Once having set the national 
government on the path of intervention in economic and social 
affairs, however, the New Freedom laid the basis for governmental 
intervention of a nature that would go further than remedying ex- 
isting abuses. Consequently, when the next w’ave of reform came, 
imder the leadership of the New Deal, the national government 
extended its authority by poh’cies of positive action to direct the 
nation’s strength and resources into the advancement of social wel- 
fare, in addition to correcting undesirable conditions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT RETARDED 

During World War I, the attention and energy of the nation were 
directed toward die successful prosecution of the war. Then for a 
period of about ten years, during the 1920’s, the United States ex- 
perienced unprecedented prosperity. This period of the “Golden 

0 Woodrow Wilson, The Hew Freedom (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1913), 
p. 292. 
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Glow;’ as the time of prosperity has been called, was one in which 
conservatism influenced governmenlal policies. President Warren 
G. Hardings slogan “Back to Normalcy” and President Calvin 
Coohdges statement. “The business of the United States Govern- 
ment IS business " reflect the attitude of the time. Business and 
government were again friendly. Confidence in individualism and 
laisscz fairc was widespread, and the agencies and laws established 
to regulate economic forces were administered by friends of busi- 
ness interests. Furthermore, the people of the United States were 
so engrossed in the continuance of material prosperity that any 
attempt to resurrect the reform movement of prewar days was 
frowTied upon. 

Although all seemed well on the surface, stresses and strains ex- 
isted in these prosperous years. The farmers experienced adverse 
circumstances, unemployment prevailed in some places, and reck- 
less speculation in stocks and bonds was widespread. The glamor- 
ous period of the “Golden Glow” came to an abrupt end with the 
collapse of the stock market in the autumn of 1929. Almost imme- 
diately confidence languished, unemployment increased, new in- 
vestments disappeared, and banks and business houses began to 
close their doors. Tiie nation entered a period of major economic 
depression and adversity. 

President Herbert Hoover assumed the duties of iiis office tJie 
•year the depression began. A staunch believer in individualism, 
Hoover was reluctant to use the resources of the national govern- 
ment to meet tlie forces of the depression. As the pressure in- 
creased, it is true, the President recommended some national meas- 
ures to relieve the adverse economic conditions, but he was inclined 
more to follow the policy of his immediate predecessors in eco- 
nomic matters until near the end of his term. Then the force of 
circumstances compelled him to shift his position, particularly with 
respect to using the national government as an agency to provide 
relief for the distressed. Widespread business failures, mounting 
unemployment, declining prices, and loss of foreign markets brought 
popular demand for governmental action. A public works program 
to absorb the unemployed was laimched, and before the end of the 
Hoover administration more than $2.25 billion had been spent for 
such purposes. In 1932, national funds were provided in the form 
of loans to the poorer States to the extent of $300 million for unem- 
ployment relief. Loans were made to railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and banks through the ReconstrucUon Finance Corporation, 
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a government lending agency; and more credit was made available 
through liberalized lending policies of the Federal Reserve Banks. 
More liberal extension of credit was based on the theory that such 
credit would stimulate business activity and increase employment. 
Shortly before the end of Hoovers term, Congress established 
Home Loan Banks for the purpose of furnishing mortgage loans 
at low rates of interest to home owners. 

Despite the efforts of the government to stem the tide of depres- 
sion, conditions gradually grew worse. During the presidential cam- 
paign of 1932, the nation was in a slough of economic depression. 
In the campaign, the Democratic Party, led by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, advocated a renewal of the philosophy of progressivism and 
a program of relief, recovery, and reform. The Roosevelt program 
appeared to be more attractive to the voters than the policies of 
President Hoover, who was renominated by the Republican Party. 
The Democrats won the election by a decisive margin and inaug- 
urated their program, which Roosevelt referred to as the “New 
Deal’* 

THE NEW DEAL 
Philosophy 

President Roosevelt had been a close student of both the Square 
Deal and the New Freedom. He publicly staled that his social and 
economic philosophy was molded to a great extent by his interest in 
the work of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. He resumed 
the program and philosophy of progressivism and proceeded to 
add what he felt the needs of the time required. Like the Square 
Deal and the New Freedom, the New Deal was concerned about 
the welfare of the common man. Particularly there was held out 
the promise of a “new deal” for the “forgotten man” — the “one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” According to 
Roosevelt, the government was of the people and for the people, 
and it was charged with the responsibility of providing protection 
for every man in his right to make a “comfortable” living. 

The President, while in no sense advocating the overthrow of the 
free-enterprise system, believed in the regulation of private enter- 
prise in the interests of the people. In his thinking the general wel- 
fare w’as paramount, and no obstacle, whether it be such theories as 
laissez-faire individualism or slates’ rights or the actions of the 
courts, should stand in the way of promoting the common good. 
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Like Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. Franklin Roosevelt 
believed that positive and determined leadership by the executive 
was necessary. 

On the basis of this philosophy, the New Deal undertook to 
establish public responsibility in vital economic activities. It sought 
to create a public policy toward all economic enterprises affected 
with a public interest. The intervention of the national government 
in industry, labor relations, agriculture, public utilities, or any other 
economic enterprise was justified as protection of the public interest. 
Such a policy was based on the *issuniption that the free-enterprise 
system of the past, when left to itself, was inefiBcient and often unre- 
sponsive to tJie public interest, and that the forces nuthin the econ- 
omy of the United States were not in equilibrium. To remedy the 
situation, it was necessary to bring about balance in the economy. 
This idea of a balance in the economic system was stated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in an address in March of 1934: ‘'What we seek is 
balance in our economic system — balance between agriculture and 
industry and balance between the wage earner, the employer, and 
the consumer. We seek also balance that our internal markets be 
kept rich and large, and that our trade with other nations be in- 
creased on both sides of the ledger.” ® 

Reform Policies of the New Deal 
In his first inaugural address, President Roosevelt called for im- 
mediate action by the national government to meet the forces of 
depression. The measures that President Hoover had undertaken 
reluctantly and under the pressure of circumstances, Roosevelt car- 
ried on with zeal and confidence. National e.Ypenditures for pubfic 
works, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, liberalization of 
credit by Federal Reserve Banks, and the Home Loan Banks — all 
of them begun during the Hoover administration — were continued 
and their activities were extended. The three “R’s” (Relief, Recov- 
ery, Reform) of the New Deal policies were closely related. Espe- 
cially was this true of many of the recovery acts which involved 
reform features. Some of the recovery undertakings began as tem- 
porary measures but were transformed into continuing agencies of 
the government. Examples of these agencies were those established 
to help the farmers and laborers, such as the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration and the National I^bor Relations Board. 

8 Franklin D. Roosevelt, Public Papers and Addresses. HI (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1938), p- 125. 
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The New Deal was considered by President Roosevelt a means 
not only to meet immediate problems of the depression but also to 
destroy deep-seated wrongs and inequalities. He spoke of "social 
values more noble than mere monetary profit” and often warned 
against a return to the evils and abuses of the “old order.” The 
reform activities of the New Deal spread widely, from a readjust- 
ment of the nations banldng system to measures providing for 
social welfare. 

REFORM AND BUSINESS Extcnsivc reforms were made with respect 
to business practices. Several laws were passed dealing with im- 
provements and readjustments in the banking system. The Federal 
Reserve System was brought more directly under the control of 
the national government by giving the Board of Governors (the 
agency directing the Reserve System) power to regulate effectively 
the extension of credit by member banks and to unify the operations 
of the entire banking system. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was established to guarantee the safety of bank deposits 
up to $5,000. (This amount was increased in 1950 to $10,000.) 

Investment and speculation in stocks and bonds were regulated 
by the establishment of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC). Information about new issues of securities by corporations 
had to be submitted to the SEC, and stock exchanges were licensed, 
and their practices controlled, by the SEC. 

The regulation of public utilities, particularly electric power util- 
ities, was given considerable attention. One means of providing 
electric power at low rates was the establishment of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority.’ The Rural Electrification Administration was cre- 
ated to lend money for the building of power plants and transmis- 
sion lines, especially in rural areas. In addition to the ventures in 
public ouTicrship and lending of money, the national government 
curbed the operations of public utilities by regulating Iiolding com- 
panies in the pviblic utility field. Tl»c Federal Power Commission 
was given authority to control utilities doing business across State 
boundaries, and all utility companies were required to register \Wth 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. Rales were subject to 
control, and no company could issue new stocks and bonds without 
permission of the SEC. To control pjTamiding, holding companie.s 
were prevented from having more than one intervening holding 
company between them and tlic operating concerns. 

1 Sc« Cl'apict 3, *l’UnnliiR Socirty.** 
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BEFonM AND ACIUCULTURE Agriculture had been in distress even 
prosperous 1920s, and when the depression struck in 
1929, the plight of the farmer was severe. Several measures were 
included in the New Deal program to provide farm relief, and some 
of these measures had within them provisions for long-range adjust- 
ments and reforms, The two main features of the agricultural 
program were parity payments and soil conservation practices. 
These, as well as more recent, features were considered in Chapter 
24, Volume I. 

REFORM AND LABOR The depression of the 1930’s took a heavy 
loll among the wage earners of the country. Unemployment rose to 
unprecedented heights, and millions of laborers and their families 
experienced extreme economic adversity. Immediately, the aim of 
the New Deal was to revive industry and to provide opportunities 
for employment. Various laws were enacted to bring about business 
recovery and increased employment. Included in these measures, 
as well as in other laws designed to strengthen labors status in the 
nation’s economic order, were provisions that gave organized labor 
more rights than it had ever had. Two of these acts were the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act of 1935 and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938. We have considered both of these acts in Chapter 22, 
Volume 1. 

REFORM AND HOUSING The inadequacy of low-cost housing had 
been recognized as a maj'or problem for a long time, but during 
the depression the housing problem became acute. Several national 
agencies were established by the New Deal to cope with this situa- 
tion. Among these agencies, the Federal Housing Administration 
insured commercial loans to prospective builders for as much as 
four-fifths of the investment. The United States Housing Authority 
was created to channel loans to local public agencies for the pur- 
pose of encouraging them to eliminate slum areas and construct 
low-rent housing units. On the whole, the results of these endeavors 
for better housing proved disappointing. 

REFORM AOT SOCIAL SECURITY Of all the New Deal reforms, none 
dealt so comprehensively with the problem of the socially unfortu- 
nate as the Social Security Act of 1935. The program of social se- 
curity committed the nation to a policy of assisting the jobless, 
impoverished, and unfortunate by governmental action. It went 
beyond the conception of national responsibility of providing 
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only in time of emergency by making aid possible to those persons 
who are unable to provide for themselves as a result of the social 
and economic conditions of modem society. The principal features 
of the Social Security Act and its subsequent amendments, as well 
as other reform efforts begun during the New Deal or initiated 
during World War II and the postwar period, are considered in 
the following chapter. 


SUMMARY 

Social reform movements are evidence of the desire of the people 
to improve the conditions of life in the United States. A strong be- 
lief in social progress has persisted, the central theme being the 
betterment of conditions for the common man, which is synonymous 
rvith the improvement of social welfare. Reform movements usuaUy 
develop to remedy conditions that are considered evils or abuses 
m society. These movements have been characterized by periods 
of reforming zeal followed by periods of reaction. This characteris- 
tic of reform is due, no doubt, to the high degree of emotionalism 
involved in reform efforts and the inability of reformers to sustain 
emotionalism over a long period of time. 

In each reform period, a particular kind of reform has dominated 
the refom effort. During the time of Jeffersoman reforms, for es- 
amp e, t e worth and freedom of the individual was paramount; 
dumg Jacksonian reform, it was individual and social perfectibility 
and equalitarianism; during the Civil War, idealism and humani- 
tarian^m were dominant; and during the Progressive Movement 
and the New Deal, the welfare of the common man was basic. 

In the early reform movements— that is. those before the Progres- 
sive Movement— attention was centered on particular social condi- 
tions and reforms. Such reforms included, for example, publicly sup- 
ported education, improvement of prison conditions, women s rights, 
and abolition of slavery. From the time of the Progressive Move- 
ment to the presem, however, reform movements have been more 
general in nature. The aim has been to expose all undesirable condi- 
tions in society and to propose programs to improve the welfare 
of society m its totality. An outstanding characteristic of the later 
movements h^ been advocacy of the use of governmental author- 
ity, particularly that of the national government, to assume respon- 
sibility for the economic and social consequence of the operations 
or the social order. 
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Opposition to the use of governmental authority naturally de- 
veloped. Those people who held to laissez jaire, the unrestrained 
operation of economic forces in a free-enterprise system, were not 
in favor of governmental intervention in social and economic af- 
fairs. 

None of the prominent leaders of the reform movements, how- 
ever, advocated policies aimed at the overthrow of the free-enter- 
prise system. Rather, the aims were to strengthen the system by 
eliminating undesirable features, and to meet the needs of the time 
by providing necessary adjustments. During the time of the Square 
Deal, President Tlieodore Roosevelt advocated intervention of gov- 
ernment in limited areas of economic activity. President Woodrow 
Wilson, in the New Freedom program, endorsed this advocacy and 
used governmental authority more extensively than it was used 
under the Square Deal. In both instances, governmental power was 
used mainly to correct abuses. In the New Deal under President 
Franklin Roosevelt, governmental authority was utilized in a posi- 
tive way, to direct and control the social order in many respects. 
In all three instances, however, the strengthening of free enterprise 
was a principal objective. Franklin Roosevelt’s admonition to “re- 
form in order to preserve” had been part of the thinking of reformers 
before his time. 

During the twentieth century, the social reform movement has 
been an almost continuous development. The reforms of the New 
Freedom had their bases in the measures of the Square Deal, and 
many of the reforms of the New Deal had their precedents in the 
Square Deal and the New Freedom. As a result of this continuity 
of development, the government generally has been accepted as the 
chief agency for promoting public welfare — that is, public welfare 
has been established as the goal of public policy. In a constantly 
changing society, social, economic, and pohtical problems will con- 
tinue to arise. How these problems may be met cannot be predicted 
accurately, but a reasonable assumption is that government will 
play an active part in meeting them, because the people of the 
United States have looked increasingly upon their government as 
the guardian of public welfare. 


QUESTIONS 

1, What have been the general characteristics of social reform move- 
ments in the United States? 
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2. Explain the main contributions of Thomas Jefferson to social reform 
in the United States. 

8. Relate the ideas of individual and social perfectibility and equali- 
tarianism to the reforms of Jacksonianism. 

4. What conditions in American society gave rise to the Progressive 
Movement? 

5. Give an account of the work of the Muckrakers. What was their 
main contribution to social reform? 

6. What was the chief contribution of Theodore Roosevelt and the 
Square Deal to the Progressive Movement? Of Woodrow Wilson 
and the New Freedom? 

7. What were the important laws adopted in Wilson's first administra- 
tion? What groups or interests were benefited by these laws? What 
groups or interests were disregarded? 

8. In what ways did the administration of President Taft continue the 
progressive reforms of the previous administration? 

9. Why were the reforms of the Progressive Movement discontinued 
during the 1920’s? 

10. Make a list of New Deal projects or measures that have become 
permanent features of public policy. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Why have social reform movements occurred intermittently and 
spasmodically in the United States? 

2. Contrast Franklin Roosevelts social philosophy with that of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

3. Was the Progressive Movement a partisan matter? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

4. Would a "Nmv Deal” have taken place even if Hoover had been 
re-elected in 1932? Justify your point of view. 

5. Why have the purposes behind the philosophy of the New Deal been 
the cause of so much controversy in this country? 

6. The Republican candidates for President from 1940 to 1952 were 
unwilling to advocate the abandonment of most of the New Deal 
program. \Vhy? 

7. Most of the reforms advocated at the beginning of the twcntietli 
century have been adopted. Some people argue that there is a need 
for another list of proposed reforms on which to work. What do you 
think some of these refonns would be? 

TERMS 

Eqtialilarianism: Holding to the view that men arc equal, especially 

politically and socially. 
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Individual perfectibility: The ability of the individual to improve his 
condition in society by his own efforts. 

Individualism: A theory maintaining that individual initiative, action, 
and interests should be independent of governmental or social control. 

Penal code: A code of laws covering crimes and offenses and their 
punishment. 

Public welfare: The condition, sucdi as health, happiness, prosperity, 
and the like, of all of society. 

Pyramiding: The process by which a holding company (A) is organized 
to control the assets of a number of operating companies, and in turn 
another holding company (B) is organized to control Ae assets of holding 
company (A), another holding company (C) to control the assets of (B), 
and so forth. In this way, increasing amounts of assets may be controlled 
by decreasing amounts of investments. (This process is explained in 
Chapter 15, Volume I.) 

Social progress: Adaptation of soda) institutions and processes to meet 
the needs of changing conditions of modern living. 
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In the present chapter we shall consider some of the recent social 
reforms in the United States. Not all of the reform proposals are 
discussed, of course; a selection has been made of those that have 
been of most concern to a large number of people. First we shall 
consider the social security program, inaugurated during the time 
of the New Deal. Second, the problem of health security, which has 
been given increased attention in recent years, merits discussion. 
Third, since social reform has been inhuenced by World War II and 
the defense program after the war, and since many of the govern- 
mental controls imposed during that time have been aimed at pro- 
tecting the welfare of the common man, some consideration is given 
to those controls. Finally, since public welfare has become the cri- 
terion of public policy, with the consequent extension of govern- 
mental activity into areas formerly reserved for private activity, the 
problem arises as to how much personal freedom must be sacrificed 
for security. We shall consider this problem in the concluding section 
of the chapter. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Almost every person in the United States who has reached an 
age at which he is cognizant of social matters is aware that we have 
a social security program. At present, millions of citizens arc actual 
participants in the program. Tlic adoption of the social security 
program resulted from a general recognition of the need to take 
care of the members of society who arc unfortunate or arc unable 
to support themselves and their families, the need arising from un- 
cmploj'mcnt, accident, sickness, physical impairment, desertion, old 
age, or death. 
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Early Social Security 

Man’s need for social security has not been of recent origin; it 
has existed from ancient times to the present, and some efforts have 
been made in almost all societies to meet this need. Slavery during 
ancient times and serfdom during medieval times provided a degree 
of security, but those receiving security were not free persons. In 
early modem times, some nations— for example, England— made 
some provision for meeting the problem of insecurity for the un- 
fortunate and those in need. In these instances, the influence of 
ancient and medieval methods is seen in that those persons who 
received public aid were denied some of the rights and freedoms 
generally accorded to free citizens. The English Poor Laws of the 
sixteenth and following centuries gave some help to persons in ad- 
verse circumstances, but these measures were inadequate and their 
administration was often mismanaged. 

In 1834, a law of the English Parliament revised the previous poor 
laws and provided for more eflPeclive public aid to the unfortunate. 
Nevertheless, under this law, as well as the previous ones, most of 
the recipients of public aid were required to surrender some of their 
personal rights and freedom in order to obtain the aid granted 
them. For example, they were often confined in workhouses, had 
their property and names publicly posted, and surrendered control 
of their personal affairs to an overseer. For those who were eligible 
for aid and not confined in workhouses, the help provided varied 
in form, amount, and frequency. In general, a recipient of public 
aid was considered a pauper, was under popular disapproval, and 
paid with much of his personal freedom for a haphazard and un- 
certain form of security. 

That society has some obligation to help care for the unfortunate 
and those in need was recognized in these early social security 
programs, but this obligation was not taken seriously. Society was 
only too willing to place most of the burden upon relatives, friends, 
the church, or philanthropic organizations. The early social security 
measures also indicate the sociid fact that a person who received 
public aid was stigmatized as indolent, shiftless, and unworthy of 
a status in society equal to those who were not dependent upon 
society. 

Changes in Social Attitude toward Social Security 
During the latter part of the m'neleenth and early part of the 
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twentieth centuries, members of society in some countries, par- 
ticularly in industrialized nations, came to look upon insecurity as 
being in part a social problem rather than an entirely individual 
problem. As the business cycle in the capitalistic process of produc- 
tion moved through its various phases and prosperous economic 
conditions were followed by conditions of depression, millions 
of persons experienced unemployment. Workers willing to work 
were unable to find employment not through any fault of their own 
but because of the way the socioeconomic system functioned. Ur- 
banization, with its concentration of population, brought sickness 
and disease in its wake to thousands of persons who lived in tene- 
ment and slum areas and who were unable to control their condi- 
tions of living. The industrial process, with its assembly-line methods 
of mass production and monotonous work-processes, took a heavy 
toll in nervous strain, accidents, and premature age. To stigmatize 
the needy and unfortunate as being improvident, indolent, and 
shiftless was considered unjust, because society began to realize 
that many persons became victims of social forces beyond their own 
control. 

Further change in the attitude toward social security developed 
with the increase of old-age dependency in industriab'zed countries. 
In an industrialized society, age is a personal liability, since ad- 
vancing age is a handicap in such occupations as manufacturing, 
mining, and transportation, which employ a large proportion of the 
total working force. A worker who has reached the age of forty 
or fifty has difficulty in finding employment in many kinds of w'ork. 
The proportion of (he total population m industriai countries that 
is sixty-five years old or more has been constantly increasing. For 
example, in the United States, in 1900, one in every twenty-five 
persons was sixty-five or more, and in 1950, one in every thirteen. 

Because of the conditions of modem society, the care of aged 
persons who are without resources came to be looked on as tlie 
responsibility of society. The industrial wage system does not al- 
ways permit the wage earner to cam enough to provide for his 
old age during his wage-earning period of forty to forty-five years, 
and at the same time support his family at a decent standard of 
living, rear and educate his children, and probably contribute to 
the support of aged parents. 

The early attitude of society had been that the obligation of car- 
ing for dependent aged persons rested with their families, par- 
ticularly with tlie children. Tlic same industrial conditions that had 



brought about an increase in the number of older people contrib- 
uted to the existence of smaUer famiUes and to the urbanization 
of the population. Today, for example, the typical urban family in 
the United States consists of four members— father, mother, and 
two children— occupying an apartment or a small-family house. 
This situation often makes it difficult to care for aged parents, and 
care of the dependent aged becomes an obligation of the local com- 
munity or private charity unless an organized nation-wide public 
old-age insurance or assistance program is provided. In either case, 
the public must provide aid, and with increasing numbers of aged 
- persons, the cost of caring for them also increases. Dependency and 
destitution are expensive, not only in cost of actual assistance but 
also in the psychological results of constant fear of insecurity and 
loss of self-respect. The humanitarian sensitivity of members of 
society justifies some kind of pubUcly organized care for the de- 
pendent aged person on the grounds that he has earned the right 
to rest after years of productive effort and that his advanced age 
and invalidity make him incapable of continuing effectively in pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

A third change in attitude toward social security is evidenced 
by the action of society, through government, in applying the prin- 
ciples of insurance to the problem of employee inseciuity. Insurance 
had been used in commercial enterprises since the time of the Com- 
mercial Kevolution, and some forms of social insurance had been 
used by trade unions and benefit societies in Europe as early as 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. It was not until the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, however, that a government 
inaugurated a social insurance program on a nation-wide scale. 

In 1883, Chancellor Otto von Bismarck of Germany was instru- 
mental in establishing sickness insurance in the industTies of that 
country, with compulsory contributions made to the insurance fund 
by both employer and employee. A year later, industrial accident 
insurance was added to protect the worker, the employer alone 
financing this protection; and in 1889 old-age and invalid insurance 
was established and supported by the employer, the employee, and 
the state. Germany’s lead in social insurance was soon followed by 
other European countries. Great Britain provided for workmen’s 
compensation in 1897, old-age pensions in 1908, and unemployment 
insurance in 1911. The British unemployment insurance program 
was the first compulsory unemployment insurance program estab- 
lished on a nation-wide basis. France, Italy, Poland, and Bulgana 
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were other European nations establishing similar social insurance 
programs during the first quarter of the twentieth century. 

Insurance is based upon the general sharing of a common risk, 
and when it was applied to human security, a person, for the first 
time in the history of mankind, might maintain his independence 
and yet have some protection from adversity and misfortune. The 
adoption and operation of social insurance programs was a repudia- 
tion of the traditional assumption that men work only if driven to 
it. Now it became evident that self-reliance and thrift could be 
stimulated more by giving a man hope than by restraining him with 
fear. Packing the pauper off to the workhouse was replaced by a 
system that stressed freedom to look for work, and by aid through 
small sums of money. Reducing the fear of a helpless old age or 
invalidism or unemployment did not lead the worker to shun labor, 
as some had predicted, and productivity did not decline in countries 
that adopted social security programs. 

State Social Security Programs in the United States 

During the time that legislation for security was being promoted 
in Europe, little was accomplished In the United States toward pro- 
viding for a nation-wide program of social security. One of the 
chief reasons for this lag behind the European countries was that 
the new nation was large and fast-growing, possessed an abundance 
of natural resources, and provided ample employment opportuni- 
ties. New land and new enterprises absorbed virtually all who 
wanted to work, and out of a huge wealth of food and materials, 
provision for those whom misfortune had struck was relatively easy. 
Until the second quarter of the twentieth century, only a few people 
in the United States had visions of a nation-wide system of social 
security. The States made provision for meeting certain — but not 
all — aspects of the social security problem. 

FA\nLY SECURITY In the States, security for the family received 
primary attention. A child labor law was passed in Massachusetts 
in 1836, and by 1909 all except six States had similar legislation. 
Tlicse laws varied markedly in scope and enforcement, but a com- 
mon principle underlying them was that the unity of the family and 
the future health of the nation were dependent upon the welfare 
of the children. 

Another step taken by the States to provide security for the 
family was the granting of aid to needy mothers. After 1911, Mis- 
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souri and Illinois led the way in providing such aid. The Missouri 
law inaugurated a plan of allowances to mothers “whose husbands 
are dead or prisoners, when sucli mothers are poor and have a child 
or children under the age of foiirtecii.“ By 1931, all but two States 
were providing aid to mothers with dependent children. Under 
most of tlie mothers’-aid plans, tlie commiwity provided the assist- 
ance out of local tax funds. The Children’s Iliireau of tlie United 
States Department of Labor participated in tliis movement by set- 
ting up standards for tlie State plans. Although tliese programs often 
helped materially, they varied considerably in the amount of aid 
provided, and proved to be inadequate in many instances. 


wonKMEiN s COMPENSATION LAWS Simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of molhcTs-aid laws, some States recognized the social ob- 
ligation of providing for workers who were injured while engaged 
in their occupations. During the later part of the Progressive Move- 
ment, several States passed laws requiring employers to provide 
weekly cash benefits plus medical care for workers injured in the 
course of their employment. Interest in tliis type of protection 
spread rapidly. At present, all Stales ha\c workmen’s compensation 
laws, and a number of States have extended their laws to cover 
occupational diseases. The laws vary from State to State as to types 
of work covered, benefits, and duration of payments. In general, 
the laws cover temporary, not permanent, disability. None of the 
State laws covers all Ijqies of employment; in most States, farm 
work, domestic service, casual employment, and employment in 
nonprofit corporations are excluded. 

Workanen’s compensation places upon the employer a definite 
legal liability for occupational risks. Nearly all States have abolished 
the old common-law doctrine of assumption of risk and the fellow- 
servant rule as defenses of the employer,' thus placing the employee 
in a favorable legal position to obtain compensation for occupational 
accidents. Tlie employer is liable not only for cases due to his own 
negligence but also for all other accidents. If, however, it can be 
proved that an accident is the result of a worker’s deliberate and 
\villful negligence, the employer is relieved of responsibility. Bene- 
fits are fixed by law according to a definite schedule of rates, which 
provides payments for injuries to the body, for medical services, and 


t See also Chapter 21, Volume I. “The Rise of Labor in American Society,” for a 
discussion of the common-law doctrines of assumphon of nsk and the fellow-servant 
rule. 
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to the dependents in case of death. Workmen s compensation laws 
have resulted in an increasing interest on the part of employers 
and their insurance companies in the prevention of accidents, as is 
indicated by the various "safety-first” campaigns in many indus- 
tries. In general, the primary responsibility for avoiding industrial 
hazards has been removed from the shoulders of the worker and 
placed upon those of the employer. 

OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE The gTowing realization of the inadequacy 
of nongovernmental provisions against destitution in old age re- 
sulted in the development of a definite policy and practice in pro- 
tection of indigent aged persons. Arizona led the other States, with 
legislation in this field in 1914. This legislation was declared uncon- 
stitutional, but persistent efforts resulted in a number of States’ 
establishing programs that were approved in court tests. Although 
most of the States had old-age assistance programs by 1935, the 
benefits paid by many were inadequate, and some States defaulted 
payments entirely during the early years of the depression of the 
1930’s. 

In 1932, an attempt was made to provide national aid to supple- 
ment the State old-age pension programs when a bill prepared by 
the American Association of Old Age Security was proposed in 
Congress. For the first time a concessional measure for old-age 
pension legislation was reported favorably by a congressional com- 
mittee, but it was not passed by Congress. 

CondHions Leading to a Tiational Social Seatrittj Program 

During the early decades of the twentieth century, three aspects 
of the social development of the United States became increasingly 
clear. In the first place, production, aided by technology, was suffi- 
cient to provide everyone with the necessities of life. The possibility 
of meeting the needs of the people was unquestioned. In the second 
place, life was becoming safer and people were living longer. For 
example, whereas in the hundred-year period from 1789 to 1889, 
life expectancy had increased by only eight years, in the next forty- 
year period, it increased by seventeen years. Altliough the possibili- 
ties of a longer life with sufficient necessities for living were in- 
creasing, a third condition was serving as a counteracting influence 
in social development. Earning a living was becoming less securel 
As was e.xplained in Chapter 22, Volume I, the United States has 
not been able at all limes to maintain sufficient production to absorb 
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the seasonal, secular, cycbcal, or miscellaneous unemployment. The 
Committee on Economic Security has estimated that about 8 per 
cent of the industrial workers are unemployed during normal times. 
Furthermore, the machine has reduced the possibilities of getting 
jobs for older workers. As was stated previously, industry has been 
hesitant to hire workers above forty to fifty years of age. Conse- 
quently, the number of unemployed in the older age group has 
grown steadily. 

Despite this insecurity, social security continued to be of more 
concern to the States than to the national government. Until about 
1930, the people generally believed that every man could establish 
his ovvn means of meeting adversity. But m'thin a few months after 
the stock market crash in 1929, public opinion changed. The events 
that brought about the change were common experiences through- 
out the nation — widespread unemployment, reduction of purchas- 
ing power, and numerous requests for aid. Local committees were 
organized to take up the task of unemployment relief. Voluntary 
funds were soon exhausted, and local public funds were provided. 
As these in turn were depleted, the various States enacted legislation 
providing aid from State funds. When money from this source was 
exhausted, the national government voted direct grants to the 
States for relief and set up various agencies, such as the Federal 
Emergency- Relief Administration, the Public Works Administra- 
tion, and the Works Progress Administration, through which work- 
ers might be re-employed. The care of those in need had come to 
be recognized as a problem of national scope. The movement cul- 
minated in the Social Security Act passed by Congress in 1935. 

The Social Security Program 

The Social Security Act provides for nine distinct programs, all 
with the same basic aims — to keep persons and families from desti- 
tution, to keep families together, and to give children the oppor- 
tunity to be reared in their own homes. Only one of the programs 
is operated by the national government — Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The other eight programs are operated by the States, 
with the national government co-operating and contributing funds. 

The total program may be divided into three main categories: 

A. Social insurance 

(1) Unemployment insurance 

(2) Old-age and survivors' insurance 
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B. Public assistance to the needy 

(3) Old age assistance 

(4) Aid to the needy blind 

(5) Aid to dependent children 

(6) Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 

C. Children's ser\'ices 

(7) Maternal and child health services 

(8) Ser\aces for crippled children 

(9) Child-welfare services 

Since unemployment insurance was discussed in Chapter 22, Vol- 
ume I, the present chapter deals only with the other programs. 

OLD-AGE AND sURWons’ INSURANCE The Social Security Admin- 
istration and the United States Treasury administer the Old-Age 
and SuiA'ivors’ Insurance (OASI) program. The original Social Se- 
curity Act (1935) provided insurance coverage only for workers 
in commerce and industry and did not provide protection for their 
survivors. The survivors’ insurance feature was added in 1939. 
Other amendments were added in 1930 and 1954. The major 
changes brought about by these amendments were the extension 
of the OASI program to cover more people and the increase of 
benefits paid to recipients. 

At present, there are approximately eighty million people covered 
by Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. Farm workers who receive 
from any one employer $100.00 or more annually in cash ^\'ages, 
and domestic service workers who receive from any one employer 
$50.00 or more in cash wages in a quarter year are now in the 
program. In 1954, employees of the national government not cov- 
ered by an existing retirement system, persons employed in fishing 
and related activities on smaU vessels, and citizens of the United 
States working for foreign subsidiaries of United States firms were 
brought into the OASI program. 

With a few exceptions, self-employed persons are also covered, 
if their earnings are $400.00 or more a year. Self-employed persons 
were first brought into the program in 1950, but at that time, farm 
operators and several self-employed professional groups were ex- 
cluded. In 1934, farm operators, architects, public accountants, en- 
gineers, and funeral directors were covered. The self-employed 
professional persons who are specifically excluded are lawyers, phy- 
sicians, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians, naturopaths, chiroprac- 
tors, and optometrists. Those in these professions, however, are cov- 
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ered if they are employed by someone else. For example, a lawyer 
working on salary for a corporation is covered. 

For some employees, coverage is not mandatory. In charitable, 
religious, educational, and scientific nonprofit institutions, inclusion 
in the program is elective. Employees in such institutions may come 

^FUNCTIONING OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 



Figure 10. This diagram illustrates the different aspects oF the social security 
program and how they are administered by the national and State 
governments 

under the OASI program if the employing organization files the 
required certificate and if at least two-thirds of the employees desire 
coverage. Ministers, Christian Science practitioners, and members 
of religious orders who are employed by nonprofit organizations 
may secure coverage on an individual voluntary basis if their in- 
comes are $400.00 or more annually. Most employees of State and 
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local governments may be covered by an agreement between the 
State and national governments, providing a majority of the em- 
ployees involved vote for coverage. 

World War II veterans who meet certain service and discharge 
requirements and who are not getting other federal retirement 
benefits have been provided with wage credits of $160.00 for each 
month of active service between September 16, 1940 and July 24, 
1947. In 1952, the same credits were extended to servicemen in 
uniform after the Korean War started. 

Most workers in the railroad transportation industry are not in 
the OASI program, since they are provided for under a national 
system apart from the Social Security program. 

The Old-Age and Survivors* Insurance program provides regular 
monthly benefits for insured persons and their families when the 
insured reaches sixty-five years of age and retires and family bene- 
fits when he dies, at whatever age. The amount of benefits depends 
upon the time the covered employee has worked and upon his salary 
during the period of his covered employment. If the insured person 
is an employee, both the employer and employee contribute toward 
the benefit payments by means of a payroll tax of a specific per- 
centage of the employee's wage. The tax rate is the same for each. 
If the insured person is self-employed, he alone contributes. The 
1950 law changed the schedule of tax rates from the original Act. 
Tlie present schedule of rates for employed and self-employed per- 
sons is as follows: 



Employed 

Self-employed 


Employee 

Employer 


1951-1953 

W% 


2y<% 

1954-1939 

2 % 

2 % 

3 % 

1960-1964 

2iS% 

2V4% 

3W% 

1965-1969 

3 % 

3 % 

4ii% 

1970 and subsequent years 3%% 

3^4% 

4V.% 


Before the new schedule for employed persons went into effect, 
one per cent had been contributed by both the employee and em- 
ployer. Tlie intent of the new rale schedule is to increase benefit 
payments and to make tlie insurance program eventually self-sup- 
porting. Tlie rates apply only to the first $4200 of wages for cither 
an employed or n self-employed person. Under the original Act, 
the lax was levied on the first $3000, and the 1950 law levied the 
tax on the first S3G00. 

In 1950, benefit pa>7nents were increased an a\*cragc of 77.5 |>er 
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cent over the previous payments, and in 1952 an additional increase, 
amounting to $5.00 per month or 12.5 per cent, whichever were 
larger, was granted. In 1954, benefits were again inbreased, an 
increase ranging from $5.00 to $13.50 per month and averaging 
about $6.00 per month. The 1954 law also increased benefits for 
tiiose retiring in the future. The schedule of payments effective 
after June 30, 1956, establishes $30.00 per month (formerly $25.00} 
as the minimum and $108.50 (formerly $85.00) as the maximum 
payable to a retired worker; $162.80 per month (formerly $127.50) 
as the maximum for a husband and wife; and $200.00 per month 
(formerly $168.80) as the maximum benefit to a family. 

The 1954 law allows a beneBciary to earn as much as $1200 (in- 
cluding earnings in both covered and noncovered employment and 
self-employment) without losing his benefit payments, but he may 
receive income from investments without limitation. When a bene- 
ficiary has reached seventy-two years of age, he receives benefit 
payments regardless of the amount of his earnings. 

In addition to the regular benefit payments, provision is made 
for a lump-sum death benefit payment to be made to the deceased 
workers family. The amount of this payment is three times the 
monthly benefit payment but may not be more than $255.00. 

The Old-Age and Survivors' Insurance program, as well as that 
of unemployment insurance, is based upon the principle that since 
adversity is experienced by only a comparatively few persons at 
any given time, sharing the cost and spreading the risk will elim- 
inate a substantial part of the accompanying destitution and inse- 
curity. The basic elements of the insurance business are incoipo- 
rated into the programs — that is, payments to the insurance fund 
are based on one’s own wages. Thus each participant in the pro- 
gram has the right to what he receives and feels a sense of owner- 
ship in the system. 

PUBuc ASSISTANCE TO THE NEEDY Public assistance is carried on 
jointly by the national and State governments. Its purpose is to 
provide monthly cash allowances for people sixty-five years of age 
and older who lack means of support; for blind people who need 
assistance; for children who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port; and Vor the permanently and totally disabled who are at least 
eighteen years of age and in need. Through tliis program, several 
million poor men, women, and children are helped to go on living 
at home with their own famib'es and among friends. 

The national and State governments share in paying for this 
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assistance and in seeing that the program is properly administered. 
Following the general pattern set by the national government, each 
State makes its own program. Since the purpose of public assistance 
is to provide for people living at home, allowances to which the 
national government contributes may not be given to persons living 
in public institutions. Public assistance benefit payments are pro- 
vided solely on the basis of need. Since there are no specially built- 
up funds, such as those of the insurance programs, from which to 
draw, the benefit payments are made from the general funds of the 
national and State governments. 

Public assistance programs protect the independence and dignity 
of the persons receiving aid — for example, the case history of the 
beneficiary must be kept confidential. According to the national 
law, however, the record of the names, addresses, and amounts of 
assistance given to beneficiaries in each State may be open for 
public inspection provided the information is not used improperly, 
such as for political and commercial purposes or in any way that 
may be detrimental to those receiving aid. A fair hearing is pro- 
vided in any disputed claim. The assistance is given in the form of 
money, not groceries, coupons, or favors, thus preserving the right 
of the beneficiary to make his own choices in the market. 

children’s services The three maternal and child-welfare pro- 
grams listed under the heading of children’s services are only a 
part of the total children’s program within each State. These three 
are included in the social security program because their basic 
purpose is to malce it possible For the child's own Family to care For 
him through the years of childhood. The role of the national gov- 
ernment in these programs is to strengthen the State programs by 
giving financial assistance. Because of the differences in wealth 
among the States, part of the national grants made in these pro- 
grams need not be matched by the States. 


HEALTH SECURITY 

Another social problem that has received considerable public 
attention is health. In some nations, national health insurance is 
a part of the social security program. The United States, however, 
does not have national health insurance or a nation-wide system of 
tax-supported medical care. Although the standards of medical 
research and techniques are high and the achievements in the field 
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of medicine have been great, the application of these achievements 
to assure the best medical care for the greatest number of people 
IS a matter of disagreement. The fee system makes it difficult for 
many people to obtain adequate medical care. Several proposals 
have been suggested to supplement the tee system, of which the 
two proposals receiving the most attention are voluntary health 
insurance and compulsory health insurance. 

Voluntary Health Insurance 

Voluntary health insurance plans have been set up in various 
ways. Some are indirectly voluntary, such as those in some indus- 
tries where payroll deductions are used to support the service — 
for example, the Permanente Foundation of Henry Kaiser’s indus- 
trial plant Others— for example, the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D.C. — are organized as co-operative enterprises sup- 
ported by assessed fees. Some fraternal organizations and labor 
unions also have provided health and disability insurance for their 
members. These funds are built up by voluntary contributions from 
the members. Health insurance also is offered by privately owned 
sickness and accident insurance companies. The most widely known 
of the voluntary health protection groups are nonprofit organiza- 
tions — for example, the Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Together Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield services provide fairly complete hospital, 
surgical, and obstetrical care for the insured person who makes 
regular premium payments. 

To supplement the fee system, the advocates of voluntary health 
insurance propose extending health benefits to the greatest extent 
possible through such organizations as those mentioned above. For 
persons unable to join such groups, the proposal has been made to 
provide memberships through public and private assistance. Accu- 
rate figures of the number of persons possessing some kind of 
health insurance are unobtainable. Those who support voluntary 
insiuance point to the many millions now included in such pro- 
grams, and those wishing to establish a compulsory system point 
to the remaining millions who have no protection. 

Compulsory Health Insurance 

The proponents of compulsory health insurance wish to establish 
a national health insurance program based upon employee-em- 
ployer contributions. For example, under the National Health In- 
surance and Public Health Act, introduced in Congress m 1949, 
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all persons would receive services necessary to prevent, diagnose, 
and cure illness, and specialized treatments would be given when 
necessary. Those who could not make insurance payments would 
receive the services oflFered by the program if their payments were 
made by a public agency, and national funds would be made avail- 
able to such agencies. Under this proposed compulsory health in- 
surance, the patient would be free to choose his physician, hospital, 
dentist, and nurse; and doctors and dentists would be free to reject 
patients and to refuse to participate in the program. This proposal 
received widespread attention, but Congress did not enact the bill 
into law. 


SOCIAL REFORM IN TIME OF WAR 

AND DEFENSE 

In times of emergency, such as war and preparation for defense, 
the attention of the people of a nation is centered primarily on meet- 
ing the needs of the emergency. Consequently, social reform efforts 
ordinarily are subordinated to other endeavors considered more 
immediately vital to the nations welfare. This situation prevailed 
in the United States during World War II and the defense effort 
following the war. Nevertheless, the welfare of the common man 
remained a concern of the nation even during these crucial times. 
The controls established by the national government and the anx- 
iety over the safeguarding of civil liberties exemplify this concern. 
Although the national government indicated this concern over pub- 
lic welfare in various ways, we shall consider only the efforts to 
meet the problems of inflation, of adequate housing, and of safe- 
guarding civil rights as examples of how public welfare remains a 
goal of public policy even during times of war and defense. 

Inflation 

The first effort to meet the problems of inflation was made in 
1940, before the United States became involved directly in World 
War II. A Price Stabilization Division was set up within the 
National Defense Advisory Commission to protect the consumer 
from extremely high prices. But neither this bureau nor the Office 
of Price Control and Civilian Supply, created in 1941, could stop 
the rising cost of living and mounting profiteering. Consequently, 
in January, 1942, the Price Control Act was passed by Congress, 
and for the first time in its history, the government acted directly 
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against inflation. In meeting the problems of inflation, two ap- 
proaches were available to the govemment-the amount of civilian 
goods might be increased, or the amount of money in people’s 
pockets might be decreased. Obviously, the latter method was 
the logical choice, since the demands of production for defense 
and war made it impossible to increase consumers’ goods. 

To carry out this objective, in 1942 the national government put 
into effect a seven-point program: (1) heavier taxation, (2) an 
over-all price ceiling on economic goods and on rents in war in- 
dustry areas, (3) stabilization of wages, (4) stabilization of farm 
prices, (5) an expanded war-savings program, (6) rationing of 
essential and scarce commodities, and (7) discouragement of credit 
buying. Such unprecedented restraints on free enterprise produced 
a reaction in the economic field known as the “black market” — 
an exchange of goods outside the normal trade channels to evade 
price regulation. Neither patriotism nor controls were strong enough 
to eliminate the forbidden profit-seeking entirely. The government 
took another step to meet the problems of inflation. This step, sub- 
sidization, was used to retain goods in the normal market channels 
and to increase production in fields where there was little or no 
profit margin. The civilian in the United States slowly became 
aware of the fact that he would be required to keep step in a 
modern war just as rigidly as any army private. 

Of these various methods used to retard the inflationary pres- 
sures, price control and rationing probably affected each person 
more directly than the other methods. The strangeness and com- 
plexity of price control and rationing regulations caused much re- 
sentment, indifference, and evasion during the early part of the 
war. As the necessity for the controls became more apparent and 
as they were simplified and made more effective, they became 
more acceptable. By comparing the rise in the general price index 
for similar periods during World War I, when no controls were 
used, and during World War II, when price controls were in effect, 
the results are evident. From 1917 through 1920, the price index 
rose 51.7 points; from 1942 through 1946 it rose only 22.8 points, 
or considerably less than half as much. 

At the end of World War 11, pressure was brought on the gov- 
ernment to end all controls. The opponents of controls argued that 
the only way to get expanded production to fill the vast need for 
consumer goods was to drop all reguIaUon. The Honorable Reid F. 
Murray, Representative from Wisconsin, said in the House: “If the 
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government had cut away all regulations and controls at the end of 
the war [September, 1945] there would have been some confusion, 
but by now [May, 1946] things would be pretty well straightened 
out.” 

Much of the effectiveness of price controls was lost after June, 
1946, when the Price Control Act of 1942 expired. Although another 
law was enacted to take its place, the authority given to the Pres- 
ident was so weak that effective controls were impossible, and by 
the end of the year controls were removed, except on rent. As a 
result, the consumers’ price index computed by the Department of 
Dabor climbed from 139 in 1946 to 171 in 1948. For 1949, the index 
was approximately 169. Such an inflationary trend soon absorbed 
the savings of many low-income families. Early in 1949, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal of heavier taxation to check inflation was side- 
tracked by a temporary leveling-off in prices. Yet by mid-Novem- 
ber the Wall Street Journal concluded that “the nation is ready to 
be led without hindrance further along the perilous road of unin- 
terrupted inflation.” 

For several years after the end of the war, the reapplication of 
price controls was proposed by some opponents of inflation. Others 
looked upon such a step as contradictory to the principles of free 
enterprise as practiced by a peacetime nation. The anti-inflation 
advocates insisted that the nation had not really been at peace 
since the war, that the demands of a recovering Europe, the Cold 
War with Russia, and actual war in Korea produced conditions 
similar to those of the former period of control. Government stock- 
piling of such critical materials as tin and manganese caused short- 
ages in the open market and resultant high prices. In addition, aid 
and arms for Europe removed goods from the national markets, 
causing increased bidding for the remaining goods. The largest 
peacetime military establishment in history removed both men and 
materials from the production of consumer goods, resulting in 
fewer goods and higher prices. To summarize this argument, the 
anti-inflationists quoted the Economic Report of the President for 
1949: “Price and rationing controls were removed before goods 
and services became available to meet pent-up demand, and prices 
soared.” 

Those persons who were opposed to controls argued that most 
of the shortages resulting from World War II had been met. They 
contended that the United States was one of the few countries 
after the war which had expanded production sufficiently to meet 
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the demand for civilian goods and that removal of controls enabled 
the economy to make the rapid adjustment from war production 
to peacetime production. Another argument used by the opponents 
of price control was that higher productivity causes prices to level 
oft and that the .nation could meet international political and mil- 
itary obligations without controls. 

Apparently most of the people of the United States supported 
the opponents of restoration of price controls, since Congress did 
not enact further legislation on the matter. The nation accepted 
high price levels, and the chief concern since has been to prevent 
a recession in prices, which is considered to be detrimental to the 
national economy. 


Housing 

The problem of adequate housing for the people of the United 
States was not caused by war and defense conditions but has ex- 
isted for many years. For example, in 1937 a Senate committee 
reported that even before the depression of the early 1930*s more 
than ten million families were living under housing conditions that 
did not protect their health and safely. The housing problem has 
two aspects — a shortage of housing fadlities, and the large number 
of inadequate and substandard houses occupied by low-income 
families. A depression, a war, and a recently aroused social con- 
sciousness were required to bring the housing problem into public 
awareness. 

During World War II, the demand for housing, particularly in 
defense areas, caused rents to increase sharply. In 1941, the Office 
of Price Administration encouraged the fonnation of local Fair 
Rent Committees to keep rents do\vn by informal pressures. The 
effort was not very successful, and by March, 1942, ceilings were 
placed on rents in certain “defense-rental areas.” Six months later 
the entire United States was divided into such areas. When other 
controls were dropped at the end of the war, rent control was main- 
tained. In 1949, Congress extended the controls for twelve months 
but allowed their removal upon the option of local governing units. 
More than two million houses and apartments had rent ceilings 
removed, and in nearly all areas where such a step was taken, rents 
increased sharply, in some cases by as much as 400 per cent. 

The housing problem became acute following World War II. 
Private construction and repair had been suspended during the w'ar 
period, and a backlog of inadequate living quarters was made more 
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serious by the larger number of families. Construction ' of new 
houses expanded considerably after the war, but most of these 
homes were built by high-income families or by those with mod- 
erate incomes backed by private investors, who received govern- 
mental guarantees of the loans through the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. The problem of adequate housing for low-income families 
and of substandard dwellings, of course, was not met by the con- 
struction of these types of dwellings. 

The first effective effort of the national government in the hous- 
ing reform movement — that is, in slum-clearance and house con- 
struction to take care of low-income families — began in 1937, with 
the passage of the Wagner-Steagall Act. This Act established die 
United States Housing Authority (changed in 1947 to the Public 
Housing Authority) to make loans, grants, and subsidies to local 
governmental authorities for clearing slum areas and providing 
houses for low-income families who otherwise would be forced to 
live in substandard homes. The national government granted sub- 
sidies to the local authorities after the construction was completed 
in order to Iceep the rental low. 

Building costs after the war rose above the ceilings permitted 
for public construction and hampered the program. Accordingly, 
Congress considered the problem again, and in 1949 the principle 
of public housing was debated at some length. The real estate lobby 
opposed the principle as interference with private enterprise and 
as “socialized housing.” The Housing Act of 1949, however, was 
passed, revising and expanding the program started in 1937. Under 
this Act, enlarged grants and loans were made available to local 
housing authorities for slum clearance and acquisition of land and 
its preparation for low-rental construction. This part of the pro- 
gram called for the national government to pay one-third of the 
costs by direct grants and to loan the money to local authorities 
for financing the other two-thirds of the cost. The actual construc- 
tion and redevelopment were to be accomplished chiefly through 
private financing. Funds were provided also for rural housing to 
parallel urban development. Under the enlarged program, the aim 
was to have 810,000 units for low-income families constructed be- 
tween 1949 and 1955. The Act provided that the national govern- 
ment contribute $308 million annually for forty years as a subsidy 
to low rental of the units. In other words, the Public Housing 
Authority would make up the difference between what the projects 
cost and what the renters could pay. 
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Several difficulties were encountered in carrying out both the 
1937 and 1949 public housing programs. In some ciUes, the new 
housing units were built on the same site as the old units. The 
tenants of the old units had to be rehoused during construction and 
often had no place to go. Many of the former tenants could not 
qualify for the new units because their incomes exceeded the limits 
set by law. Many of the slum sites were on land with sales value out 
of proportion to its residential-use value. Thus the projects were not 
financially attractive to private investors. The placing of these hous- 
ing units in outlying areas of the city has been proposed as one 
means of offsetting this difficulty. The increased investment guaran- 
tees of the law of 1949, which in effect amount to an unconditional 
governmental guarantee of the mortgages, have lessened the diffi- 
culties of financing the housing projects. 

The amount of construction under the Housing Act of 1949 fell 
far short of the goal. The aim of building 810,000 new units during 
a six-year period called for an average annual construction of 135,- 
000 units. By April 30, 1954, only 146,000 units had been built, and 
59,000 were contracted for or under construction. That is, only 
about one-fourth of the program had been completed when the 
six-year period was about over.* 

’\^en Congress considered an extension of the public housing 
program beyond the period provided in the Act of 1949, considera- 
ble opposition developed in the House of Representatives. But in 
July, 1954, Congress extended the program for an additional year 
and appropriated funds to construct 35,000 public housing imits, 
which could be occupied only by those people who had been dis- 
placed by slum clearance projects. 

Civil Rights 

Within the United States, the issue of civil rights became sharply 
drawn during World War II. Members of nonwhite races were con- 
tributing to the war effort by working in industry and by serving in 
the armed forces. Needed and required to work for democracy, 
these persons sometimes were denied the rights and pririleges^ of 
democracy. This obvious discrepancy was the cause of increasing 
pressure to secure the civil rights of all persons. Consequently, both 
major poliUcal parties favored extensive legislation for civil rights 
in their campaign platforms in 1948. the first presidential campaign 

s Congresrfonal New! Service. XII (Joiie IS, 19S4), p. 765. 
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after the end of the war. The platforms included the following 
proposals; 

(1) The right of full and equal political participation, to be 
achieved by abolition of the poll tax and by legislation forbidding 
interference with the right of qualified citizens to vote in any 
national election. 

(2) The right to equal opportunity of employment by passage of 
a law providing a national Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion with authority to prevent discrimination by employers, labor 
unions, trade and professional groups, employment bureaus, and 
governmental agencies. 

(3) The right of security of persons, to be attained by an anti- 
lynching bill and by strengthening the statutes of the Criminal 
Code. 

(4) The equal treatment of those in the service and defense of the 
United States by abolition of all discrimination in the armed forces. 

The 1948 civil-rights program caused a distinct split in the Demo- 
cratic Party. A group of delegates from the Southern States refused 
to accept the program as a plank in the Democratic platform. This 
group, which became labeled "the Dixiecrats,” claimed that the 
civil-rights proposals violated the Ninth and Tenth Amendments to 
the Constitution. 

Although the Democratic Party was returned to power, opposi- 
tion in Congress prevented legislation from being passed to carry 
out the 1948 party pledges. By executive orders of the President, 
the discrimination in the armed forces was partially eliminated. 

In their 1952 party platforms, neither of the major parties went 
as far in advocating civil rights as it had in 1948. The conservative 
element in each party was successful in modifying the proposals of 
the liberal wing. The Democratic Party pledged itself to; 

(1) continue to support national legislation to eradicate discrim- 
ination based upon race, religion, or national origin; 

(2) favor national legislation to secure the right to equal oppor- 
tunity for employment, the right to security of person, and the 
right to full and equal participation in the nation's political life, 
free from arbitrary restraints; 

(3) strengthen the existing civil-rights laws and the administrative 
machinery for the protection of civil rights. 

In llicir 1952 platform, the Republicans stated that they believed 
each State had the primary responsibility to control its ovm domes- 
tic institutions but that the national government should take supple- 
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mental action to oppose discrimination because of race, religion, or 
national origin. The following pledges were made by the Ren’ub- 
lican Party; 

(1) Appointment of quabfied persons to governmental positions 
without discrimination as to race, religion, or nationa} origin. 

(2) Action by the national government toward the elimination of 
Ijnching, of poll taxes as a prerequisite of voting, and of segrega- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

(3) Enactment of legislation to bring about just and equitable 
treatment in employment practices, such action not to duplicate 
State action or set up a national government bureaucracy. 

During the first session of Congress in President Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s administration, no legislation was enacted to put the cam- 
paign pledges into effect. Several members of Congress, however, 
indicated interest in redeeming the civil-rights pledges. President 
Eisenhower by executive order directed that discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or national origin be eliminated in the armed 
forces. This order pertains not only to the military forces of the 
army, navy, and air force but also to all aspects of military service, 
such as hospitals, schools for children of military personnel, and 
mess halls on military posts and bases. The President also ordered 
elimination of discrimination in appointments to positions in the 
executive department of the national government and appointed a 
committee to enforce fair employment practices by the businessmen 
who enter into contracts with the government for such work as 
construction of buildings, manufacture of airplanes, and production 
of munitions. 

THE KEFORM MOVEMENT AND FREEDOM 
AND SECURITY 

The social reform programs and proposals during and since World 
War II indicate a trend to extend the reforms of previous periods 
of time, particularly the general program of the New Deal. Both 
major political parties support some of the aspects of this trend. 
Their support indicates that society in general is not averse to the 
continuance of the central theme of reform — that is, promoting the 
welfare of the common man. In tlie promotion of general welfare, 
the government has extended its activities into areas that formerly 
were reserved for private activity- The positive state, therefore, has 
accepted the responsibility for providing economic and social se- 
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curity to the degree that the people determine through established 
political processes. 

As governmental activity has expanded into areas formerly re- 
served for free enterprise and private control, the question arises 
in the minds of many persons as to the extent to which freedom 
must be sacrificed for security. The requirements of essential eco- 
nomic and social programs must be met. National defense, interna- 
tional commitments for reconstruction and rehabilitation, and social 
security programs are not likely to be sacrificed because of narrow 
concepts regarding acceptable limits of governmental action. The 
term welfare state has been used to designate the expansion of 
governmental activity into economic and social relationships. Per- 
sons who support the concept of the welfare slate are convinced 
that intervention by government in economic and social affairs is 
not only compatible with democracy but also is an indispensable 
condition of democracy. 

Although the serious and comphcated nature of the issues facing 
this nation today seems to make clear the need for group action, 
some persons fear that the free-enterprise system will be destroyed. 
They believe that increasing governmental intervention in economic 
and social matters will mean the loss of freedom and liberty. They 
think that governmental management of business would be far less 
efBcient than private management. Many persons also feel that gov- 
ernment is managed by untrained officials and political machines, 
and would be wasteful and inefficient at whatever task it under- 
takes. In addition, the claim is made that too great provision for 
security will sap the initiative of the individual and that individual 
enterprise will be lost in a nation where wants are not allowed to 
reach extremes. Free enterprise certainly has been a factor in shaping 
the productive economy of the United States. The chance for broad 
participation in production and control has been consistent with 
democratic principles. And the world-wide economic importance 
of the United States is unprecedented. 

The critics of extension of governmental intervention in economic 
and social affairs are able to support their case with considerable 
evidence. Certainly many individuals can manage their own affairs 
as efficiently as could the government. Since every person differs 
from every other in abilities, needs, and desires, the desirability of 
allowing individuals as much freedom as possible is sound. 

The proponents of governmental inter\'cntion contend, on tl>c 
other hand, that the conduct of individuals may be selfish and 
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seriously harmful to the \velfare of society. If such is the case they 
maintain, it is necessary for individuals to be placed under some 
form of ^oup control. Moreover, the proponents argue, the com- 
plexity of present-day economic and social problems makes some 
form of group action and control necessary. The fundamental ques- 
tion is how far governmental intervention may go without destroy- 
ing the basic elements of free enterprise and personal freedom. 

In facing this problem of the need for group action in dealing 
with economic and social problems and the desire to preserve as 
much individual freedom as possible, democratic leaders in many 
countries of the world have searched for a middle road along which 
their nations might travel. In some nations, democracy and freedom 
have been surrendered, and economic and social affairs have been 
managed almost entirely through governmental action. Germany 
and Italy, in the 1930 s, and present-day Russia and Spain are 
among the nations that have chosen this way of totalitarianism. 
These nations have been successful in eliminating some of their 
social and economic problems, but the price paid has been the loss 
of individual freedom. Citizens in those nations have been controlled 
in their every action by the government. Even though authoritar- 
ianism in those countries apparently has eliminated some evils, 
people who believe in democracy feel that the price for such a 
solution of social problems is too high. 

The democratic nations of the world, therefore, have tried to 
preserve individual freedom by combining with it a certain degree 
of governmental regulation and control. For example, in the United 
States various economic groups are encouraged to carry on activi- 
ties in such a manner that they, by co-operation, may manage their 
own affairs without the need of governmental intervention — labor 
unions have been encouraged as a means of improving the position 
of the worker, and co-operative enterprises have been encouraged 
as a means of aiding and protecting the consumer. At the same time, 
regulation of railway and utility rates is generally accepted, and 
probably no citizen of this country would advocate a completely 
free reign in the field of atomic energy. The social security program, 
in attempting to meet some of the serious social problems of a 
highly industrialized society, has received increasing popular sup- 
port. Thus a middle-road policy has been followed, one attempting 
to use the best features of both free enterprise and grovp control 

Apparently many people in the United States do not agree with 
the assumption that the granting of additional powers to govern- 
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ment inevitably leads to the disappearance of individual freedom. 
Social and economic developments, such as radio and television, 
demonstrate that government regulation may be increasingly re- 
quired. That is, growing social complexity usually involves an in- 
creasing amount of such regulation. The belief of the people of the 
United States in democratic processes allows the government to 
follow tlie middle road behvecn no governmental control and 
authoritarian control. This belief accounts in large part for the 
continuing interest of the American people in social reform move- 
ments. 

SUMMARY 

The impulse for social reform among the American people has 
been strong in recent years. One of the outstanding refonns is the 
social security program. Although the United States lagged behind 
most of the other industrial nations in establishing social security, 
tlic program established since 1935 is a comprclicnsivc one. 
Throughout history, the problem of security has faced the people 
of all areas of the world. Early efforts to provide security were 
ineffective, and the recipients of public aid were compelled to sur- 
render their personal freedoms. As a result of the spread of indus- 
trialism, there developed changes in tlie attitude of society toward 
meeting the problems of human need and scciuity. Tliesc changes 
were (1) the recognition that insecurity is in large part social in 
origin and that society has a responsibility in caring for the unfor- 
Umate, fS) the grmving concern of socicly for increasing mnnbcTS 
of old people who were in need, and (3) the application of the 
principles of insurance to provide security, which rcstilted ij» the 
recognition that opportunity is a greater incentive to work ih.in the 
harsh measures of the early assistance programs. 
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Several conditions led eventuaUy to the provisions for a nation- 
wide social security program. First, production was sufficient to 
provide everyone with the necessities of life. Second, life was be- 
coming safer and people were living longer. Third, earning a living 
was becoming less secure, a condition which was experienced by a 
large number of people during the depression of the early 1930’s. 
The Social Security Act was passed in 1935, and it Has been 
amended a few times since then. Actually, nine separate programs 
are included in the over-all social security program. Two of these 
nine are insurance programs— unemployment insurance and old-age 
and survivors insurance. Four of the programs provide public 
assistance for the needy and unfortunate, and three make provision 
for services to needy children and mothers. Only one of the pro- 
grams— old-age and survivors’ insurance — is operated by the na- 
tional government. The other programs are conducted by the States, 
with the national government co-operating and contributing 
funds. 

Another social problem that has received considerable attention 
is health security. Tlie cost of medical care under the fee system has 
deprived a large number of people of adequate medical attention. 
Two proposals have been advanced as means of supplementing the 
fee system. One is voluntary health insurance, a plan used widely 
in various forms. Many low-income families, however, cannot take 
advantage of this type of health security. Another proposal is a 
compulsory health insurance plan established and operated under 
governmental supervision. Although such a plan has been proposed 
in Congress, it has not been enacted into law. 

. The national effort of the United Slates was directed toward win- 
ning a military victory during World War II, but the promotion of 
public welfare continued to receive considerable attention. The 
government's efforts toward meeting the problem of inflation con- 
sisted, among other things, of controlling prices and rationing goods 
in the interest of the consumer. During the war and the defense 
effort following the war, the problem of inadequate housing was 
met by rent controls and by financial aid in constructing new 
dwelling units and elimination of substandard housing. For the first 
time, the national government engaged in a comprehensive public 
housing program. Another social problem that received attention 
during the war and defense periods was the protection of civil 
rights. Efforts have been made to provide equality in employment 
opportunities and social status by reducing discrimination because 
of race, creed, and national origin. 
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A problem in the extension of governmental authority in the pro- 
motion of public welfare is the question of sacrificing freedom for 
security. In some countries, governmental controls have gone to 
the extreme of a totalitarian system of planning and control. In the 
United States, a middle ground between totalitarian and no govern- 
mental control has been sought by recognizing the need of govern- 
mental regulation in many areas of social relationships. The Ameri- 
can people apparently believe that by the use of democratic proc- 
esses, such regulation will advance the public welfare and that the 
basic elements of free enterprise and personal freedom thus will 
be preserved. 

QUESTIONS 

1. To gain freedom from want, what sacrifices were made by persons 
receiving aid under the early Poor Laws? 

2. ^Vhat fundamental changes have occurred in the attitudes of society 
toward meeting human needs? 

8. What conditions in the United States caused this country to lag 
behind other nations in establishing social security programs? 

4. What is the principal reason for the relative insecurity in making a 
living? 

5. Before a national social security program was established in the 
United States, what steps were taken by the States to meet the prob- 
lems of social security? 

6. NVhat is the basic difTerence between the Social Insurance section 
and the Public Assistance section of the Social Security Act? 

1 . \YViat is the dificrence belweren voluntar>’ health insurance and com- 
pulsory health insurance? 

8. What were the purposes and effects of the rationing program during 
World War II? 

9. ^\^ly has the government engaged in a public housing program? 

10. On what point.s were the major political parlies agreed in the civil- 
rights planks of their platforms in the campaigns of 1948 and 1952? 
What progress has been made tmvard fulfilling these ciril-rights 
pledges?. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Upon what developments can modem man b.ise his hope for a future 
free from economic Insecurity? 

2, \\l>at e\itlcn« is there tlwt we con cxpc'Ct public assistance under 
the Social Sectirit)* Act to increase or decrease in scope? 
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3. Which is the better program for the United States heaith needs— 
voluntary heaith insurance or compuisory heaith insurance? List 
reasons for your answer. 

4. Why are some socioeconomic groups influenced hy inflation more 
than others? 

5. Did the maintenance of effective rent control for a longer time than 
all other controls unfairly affect the landlords? If so, how? 

6. Explain the differences in degree of governmental intervention dur- 
ing war and peace. Why is it impossible to draw a clear line, even 
in peacetime, beyond which government must not go? 

TERMS 

Healtli insurance: A method by which costs for medical care are pre- 
paid through a system of premiums; it operates on the assumption that 
not all the persons in the program will need care at the same time. 

Price index; A statistical measure of commodity prices from which the 
purchasing power of money may be estimated. For example, if the year 
1939 is used as a base year, the price level of that year is designated as 
100. Assuming the price level were to rise 70 per cent by 1949, the price 
index for 1949 would be 170. In other words, the purchasing power of 
money would have declined 70 per cent during the 10-year period. 

Socialized medicine: A system of medicine in which all aspects are 
financed and operated by the slate. 

Stockpiling: The accumulation of certain strategic materials to insure 
continuous production during a crisis. 
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/i* health and recreation 


Health and recreation are essential not only in developing personali- 
ties but also in promoting the welfare of society. Health and recrea- 
tional programs meet personal needs which, if unprovided for, often 
develop into maladjustments that may create social problems. 

In the United States, the movement to develop more adequate 
health and recreational facilities is among the significant develop- 
ments of comparatively recent times. The positive contributions of 
health and recreational programs both to the individual and to the 
community now are more widely recognized and accepted than 
ever before. In the present chapter, we shall discuss the place of 
health and recreation in the life of the individual and in society, 
the movements to improve health and to provide recreational oppor- 
tunities, and some of the recent developments in these areas. 

HEALTH 

- In the twentieth century, progress in the area of health has 
affected virtually every person in the United States. This progress 
has been brought about by advances in medical science and by the 
recognition of the importance of good health and the willingness of 
the people to use medical facilities. Today, health is considered not 
only an absence of disease but also a positive state of physical, 
mental, and emotional well-being. A person who lacks such well- 
being is neither happy nor efficient, and the well-being of society 
depends upon the well-being of its members. The social recognition 
of the significance of health is oqiressed by legislation for improved 
housing, workmen’s compensation laws, scientific studies of occu- 
pational diseases, physical examinations for workers, installation of 
sanitary conveniences and of safety devices in industrial plants, 
development of medical inspection and programs of health and 
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safety education m schools, and medical and social research into the 
causes of ill health. 

Health and Economic Loss 

The economic cost of disease and poor health cannot be deter- 
mined completely, since adequate data on all of its aspects are diffi- 
cult to obtain. Nor can certain of the losses entailed be translated 
into monetary terms. Among the economic losses that can be meas- 
ured are loss of earning power through the inability of a person to 
work, cost of medical care and treatment, and loss from preventable 
deaths. A cost more difficult to determine is the inefficiency of those 
persons who continue to work even though they arc in ill healtli. 
Although the exact amount involved in the cost of poor health is 
impossible to determine, it is large, amounting to billions of dollars 
yearly. 

Health and School Progress 

The importance of health is widely acknowledged in educational 
circles; research has indicated that physical and mental well-being 
is essential to educational progress. Educators have found that many 
pupils have been unable to maintain the standards of work required 
because of physical defects of various kinds— -defective sight and 
hearing, diseased tonsils and adenoids, decayed and abscessed teeth, 
and nutritional deficiencies. All of tlicse handicaps arc prevalent 
among school children. Absences from school because of illness is 
anotlier hindrance to the educational progress of pupils. Figures 
from 1940 to 1945 show that llic number of days of absence during 
a school year on account of illness averaged 8*19 per 100 children. 

As school authorities have recognized the importance of health 
in tlic educative process, positive programs for the betterment of 
hcaltlj liavc been in.auguratcd in llic schools. Some schools have 
employed nurses and doctors, and a few have ps>'chiatrists on their 
staffs. School medical and dental clinics have been cslahlishe<l- 
School health programs sometimes provide to some extent for cor- 
rective treatments and for inoculations and vaccinations. School hot 
lunch facilities Iiavc helped to correct health deficiencies in pvipilr. 
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proportion of persons of different ages varies over the years, and 
death rates are greater among babies and older persons than among 
young adults and the middle aged. For some purposes, therefore, 
allowances are made for differences in age to make more accurate 
comparisons. Such rates are called age-adjusted death rates. 

For the entire population of the United States, the crude death 
rate has definitely declined in the twentieth century. The rate has 
dropped from 17.2 per 1000 population in 1900 to 14.7 in 1910, to 
13 in 1920, to 11.3 in 1930, to 10.7 in 1940, and to 9.6 in 1950.= 
When the figures are adjusted to take into consideration the in- 
creasing proportion of aged persons in the population, the adjusted 
death rate indicates a decline from 17.8 per 1000 population in 1900 
to 8.4 in 1950. During the 50-year period, the reduction in the 
crude rate was 44 per cent and in the adjusted rate, 53 per cent.= 

The gain in life expectancy also has been remarkable during the 
twentieth century. In 1900, a baby had an average life expectancy 
of forty-nine years; in 1945, of sixty-five years; and in 1950, of 
seventy years. A further indication of increased longevity is the 
larger percentage of persons now surviving to certain ages. For 
example, mortality data for 1900 indicate that only 68 per cent of 
the persons bom alive survived to the age of twenty years, as com- 
pared with 94 per cent in 1950. Comparisons of a like nature for 
survival to forty years of age are 56 per cent in 1900 and 89 per cent 
in 1950; for survival to sixty years, 37 per cent in 1900 and 69 per 
cent in 1950.* 


DECLINE IN INFANT MORTALITY During the twentieth century, the 
rate of infant mortality (death of children under one year of age 
from all causes) has dech'ned greatly. Annual infant mortality rates 
on a nation-wide basis are available only since 1915, when the 
United States Bureau of the Census established the birth-registra- 
tion area for the collection of such data. The data available indicate 
a steady downward trend: the infant mortality rate declined from 
99.9 deaths per 1000 live births in 1915 to 38.1 in 1945 and to 29.2 
in 1950. This reduction is regarded as one of the most significant 
health achievements in modem times. Among the factors contribut- 
ing to the reduction are health practices that have aided in reducing 
mortality from infectious diseases — ^pasteurization of milk, protec- 


2 National OfBce of Vital Statistics. VOal Statistic^pecial Reports, mional Sum. 
manes. XXXVII (May 22. 1953), p. 167. 

’Sputtd horn* National Office of Vital StatiaUes. jtWsrf Life Teblee, Veiled 
States. 1950, XXXVII (November 16, 1953), pp. 340-341. 
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tion of water supplies, immunization^ and the use of the recently 
developed chemical and biological drugs. Other factors are im- 
proved and more widespread prenatal, obstetrical, and infant care; 
better economic conditions; and the acceptance by more of the 
population of improved practices in nutrition. 

Despite the great progress that has been made, there remain 
problems in this area of health. In the first place, the death rate 
among infants less than one day old remains high. Actually, the day 
of birth is the most hazardous day of life. Many of these deaths 
could be avoided by further improvements in prenatal and obstet- 
rical care. In the second place, there are marked differences be- 
tween health provisions in the various geographical areas of the 
United States. Data indicate that babies have the best chance of 
living if bom in cities, largely because of the hospital facilities avail- 
able and the organized activities for improvement of infant and 
child health. This is true even though the health provisions of the 
Social Security Act of 1935 have stimulated and improved organ- 
ized health activities in the rural and small-town areas. The range 
of the infant mortality rates among the States is another indication 
of the geographical differences. As compared with the national 
average of 29.2 deaths per 1000 live births in 1950, fifteen States, 
mainly in the Midwest and West, had rates under 26 deaths, and 
nine States, mainly in the South and Southwest, had rates of more 
than 36 deaths.® 

HEDuenoN IN MATERNAL MonTALiTY Bcforc 1934, the matcmal 
mortality rate was more than six deaths per thousand live births and 
had changed only slightly for more than a decade. Since that time, 
rapid progress has been made in reducing the rate, and by the mid- 
twentieth century there was less than one maternal death per thou- 
sand live births. This remarkable progress in n comparatively short 
time has been stimulated by studies made by !)oth medical scien- 
tists and public health leaders to determine tlie causes of such 
deaths. More hospital deliveries, better obstetrical tccluiiquc.s, and 
the use of sulfa drugs and penicillin also have contributed to tlic 
reduction in maternal mortality. 

CONTROL or CERTAIN PisiLSSES Epldciiiics of cliolcm, ycliow fever, 
and t>pluis occurred in tlic United States in the cighlcentl) and 

5 from National OHjcc of Vital StalltUr*. Infant StallttU't. Vnltni 

Statet. lOSO. X\.\VII (February 0. 1934). rP- -130-137. 
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nineteenth centuries. For example, in 1853, 8,000 people in New 
Orleans died from yeUow fever, and in an epidemic of 1849, more 
tJian 5,000 died in New York City from cholera. As late as 1893, 200 
deaths from typhus occurred in New York City. These diseases now 
have been practically eliminated in the United States. This health 
improvement has been accomplished by protective measures after 
a determination of the causes of the diseases and the ways in which 
they were spread. 

Another remarkable accomplishment has been the control of 
typhoid fever. The death rale from this disease declined from 31.3 
per 100,000 persons in 1900 to less than 0.1 per 100,000 persons 
in 1950. Decrease in the number of cases of this disease by protec- 
tion of water and milk supplies, installation of sewage disposal sys- 
tems, use of antityphoid vaccine, and control of typhoid carriers 
(individuals who continue to carry and spread germs after recov- 
ery) has been largely responsible for the decreased death rate. 
Improved medical care of those who have contracted the disease is 
also an important factor. 

Smallpox is another disease that has been almost eliminated in 
the United States. Since 1944, only a few hundred cases have been 
recorded each year. Yet there is a danger, in that many persons in 
all areas of the United States have not been vaccinated against the 
disease or hav'e allowed their immunity to lapse. The exact number 
of persons unvaccinated is not known, but public health authorities 
have estimated that it runs into the millions. Because of this situa- 
tion, if smallpox were to break out in many areas of the nation, 
serious epidemics could occur. 

The reduction in the diphtheria death rate also has been out- 
standing. At the beginning of the twentieth century, this rate was 
40.3 per 100,000 in the death-registration area, which at that time 
did not include the entire United States. The rate had fallen to 1.1 
per 100,000 in the entire nation by 1940. Since that time, the rate 
has been kept near that low point, and in 1950 it was 0.3 per 100,- 
000 population. This reduction has been accomplished by the ad- 
ministration of diphtheria, antitoxin, discovered in 1890, to persons 
who have the disease or who have been exposed to it; by immuniza- 
tion, which gives protection to individuals in advance of the disease; 
and’ by use of the Schick test, developed in 1913, to indicate 
whether or not a person is susceptible to diphtheria. In recent years, 
most of the diphtheria cases and deaths reported have occurred 
among persons who have not been immunized. 
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Progress in the control of tuberculosis has been steady since the 
beginning of the twentieth century. The 1950 death rate from tuber- 
culosis, 23.3 per 100,000, is about one-fifth of that for 1900, and 
since 1920 it has decreased an average of 4 per cent each year. 
The decrease is owing largely to more knowledge of how the disease 
is spread and to improved economic conditions, particularly in the 
crowded industrial areas. The widespread use of the X ray for early 
diagnosis and improved technical knowledge in treatment also have 
been helpful. Although great progress has been made, tuberculosis 
is still a serious threat, especially to persons from fifteen to thirty- 
five years of age. 

The control of other infectious or communicable diseases has been 
brought about principally by increased knowledge of contagion and 
infection. This knowledge has led governments to require quaran- 
tines and vaccination and inoculation. Other regulations, such as 
sanitation codes, zoning laws, and building codes, have aided in 
safeguarding health. The enactment and enforcement of such meas- 
ures have met with considerable opposition. Even wth the present 
widespread acceptance of these governmental regulations, some 
people regard them as trespassing on individual rights. The prin- 
ciple that a person’s health is a concern not only to himself but also 
to society, however, has been established by both medical science 
and social science. 

Selected Health Problems 

Although significant progress has been made in improving the 
health of the people and in reducing death rates, serious health 
problems remain. One of the ways in which many undesirable health 
conditions can be remedied is educating the people about disease. 
Agencies engaged in promoting health education have made con- 
siderable progress in enlightening the people about the causes of 
disease and about their responsibilities in prevention of disease. 
Schools and colleges have contributed by teaching hygiene, child 
care, nutrition, and first aid. Other agencies making contributions in 
health education are the American Red Cross, the National Tuber- 
culosis Foundation, the American Heart Association, the American 
Cancer Society, the United States Public Health Service, and the 
public health departments of the States. 

Not all of the prevailing health problems within the United States 
can be discussed here. We have selected for discussion some of the 
leading ones to illustrate the present situation in the area of health* 
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Today degenerative diseases (those commonly found in middle 
and later life), such as heart diseases, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage 
pneumonia, and influenza are the leading causes of death. 


HEART DISEASES Although important scientific advances have 
been made m the treatment of diseases of the heart, at present tliese 
diseases are the major cause of death in the United States: in 1950, 
the death rate from heart diseases was 354.4 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. Medical schools, privately endowed institutions, and govern- 
ment-sponsored agencies have combined efforts in scientific re- 
search and in educational campaigns to try to improve this situ- 
ation. 


CANCER Cancer control is one of the foremost health problems of 
the nation; by some health authorities it is considered the foremost. 
Cancer is second to heart disease in causing deaths in the United 
States. In 1950, the rate of deaths from cancer was 139.6 per 100,000 
population. Most deaths from cancer occur in the middle and older- 
age group, although people of all ages, even babies and young 
children, may have cancer. One of the major activities of cancer- 
control groups has been to educate the people about the early 
symptoms of the disease and to stress the importance of periodic 
medical examinations if there are any indications of cancer. Studies 
have shown that early treatment of cancer can cure or check the 
disease and that much can be accomplished in cancer control with 
the knowledge now available. Extensive research in cancer control 
is carried on continuously by both individuals and scientific organi- 
zations. 

POLIOMYELITIS Another problem of medical science and public 
health authorities is poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis. The num- 
ber of cases of this disease in the 1949 epidemic was greater than 
in previous epidemic years. Enormous sums of money have been 
contributed to conduct research for combating the disease and to 
give care to those who have contracted it. Considerable advances 
have been made in treatment of cases, in correcting the aftereffects 
of the disease, and in developing protection from the disease. The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis was founded in 1958 by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to “lead, direct, and unify the light” against 
poliomyelitis. The work of the Foundation consists of search for a 
vaccine against the disease and for ways of correcting aftereffects. 
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The Foundation promoted the gamma globulin tests in the early 
1950’s. Gamma globulin, the fraction of the blood that contains most 
of the antibodies formed to combat disease, provides temporal}’ 
immunity from infantile paralysis, and the tests indicated that the 
paralytic effects of the disease are less severe if the patient has had 
injections of gamma globulin. Some health authorities consider the 
use of gamma globulin impractical, since the source is human blood 
and therefore the supply is necessarily limited. 
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In 195-1, the Foundation, in co-operalion with local hcaltli author* 
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mined until the results of the widespread tests conducted in 1954 
were analyzed. These results proved the conclusions of the prelim- 
inary tests, and during 1955 there was a nation-wide program of 
inoculation of the children of the nation. An emergency epidemic 
aid program also is sponsored by the Foundation. All infantile 
paralysis patients who cannot afford complete medical care may 
obtain aid from the Foundation. 

injuries FROAr ACCIDENTS The reduction of accidents that result 
in temporary and permanent injury is another problem in the area 
of health. Most accidents are caused by the speed mania and care- 
lessness of drivers on the highways and streets, by carelessness of 
persons in the home and in public places, and by the lack of proper 
safety devices on dangerous machines. In the last few years, indus- 
trial accidents have declined as workmen s compensation laws have 
encouraged employers to provide belter safety devices. Safety meas- 
ures have also reduced the number of railroad accidents. Safety 
campaigns have had some success in reducing the accident menace, 
except for automobile accidents, and even more can be accom- 
plished by continued stress on the responsibility of the people in 
reducing accidents. 

OCCUPATIONAL AND OTHER DISEASES In addition to industrial ac- 
cidents, the machine age has been responsible for occupational dis- 
eases — that is, diseases resulting from conditions characteristic of 
certain types of work. There are many forms of occupational di- 
seases — the general undermining of the health of miners and office 
workers as a result of lack of sufficient fresh air and sunshine, lead 
poisoning contracted by painters, and tuberculosis contracted by 
stone cutters from stone dust, to name only a few. 

The fatigue and monotony associated with many industrial and 
office jobs have serious effects upon both mental and physical health. 
Increased attention has been given to both industrial fatigue and 
occupational diseases. Fatigue is one of the important causes of 
industrial accidents, and many industrial concerns have established 
rest periods and recreational facilities in an effort to correct this 
situation. Many industrial enterprises have also provided medical 
facilities for their employees. 

In addition to the health efforts discussed above, medical scien- 
tists and public authorities are co-operating in an effort to lessen 
other health hazards, some of the most prevalent of which are die- 
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tary deficiencies, mental hygiene, venereal diseases, defects of vision 
and hearing, and tooth decay. 


The Public Health Movement 

As people became convinced of the need for co-operation in pre- 
serving health, laws were passed and public health agencies created 
by the national. State, and local governments. In the early years of 
the nineteenth century, laws provided for the regulation of sanitary 
conditions and water supply and for smallpox vaccination for chil- 
dren. The American Public Health Association, founded in 1872, 
began to promote research and to disseminate information about 
public health problems. Since that time, and especially in tlie twen- 
tieth century, government has assumed increased responsibility for 
the promotion of health measures. Doctors, nurses, dentists, and 
pharmacists must be licensed by governmental agencies after pass- 
ing examinations provided by these agencies. Other laws regulate 
working conditions in industries where the employees are subject 
to unusual hazards — requiring, for example, proper ventilation in 
mines to remove dangerous gases, safety devices for dangerous ma- 
chines in factories, and safety devices on railroad trains and tracks 
and on other transportation facilities. Many States require that fac- 
tories meet standards in lighting and ventilation. The public health 
movement also has sponsored such projects as sanitary water supply 
and sewage disposal, quarantine regulations, and pure food and 
drug laws. 

The United States Public Health Service is the agency of the 
national government specifically charged with the protection and 
improvement of public health. It is concerned chiefly with health 
education and the prevention of disease. Laboratories are main- 
tained by the Service to cany on research relating to the causes, 
diagnosis, treatment, control, and prevention of physical and mental 
diseases. In addition, financial assistance is given to universities, 
private laboratories, and other public and private agencies to carry 
on research in the area of health. The Service also co-operates with 
State and local public health departments in activities to safeguard 
environmental sanitation. These activities include work on such 
health problems as sanitation in swimming pools, sewage disposal, 
housing sanitation, control and inspection of milk and food supplies 
in restaurants, and control of pollution of interstate waters. Another 
function of the Service is the protection of the United States from 
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the introduction of disease from other countries, a danger which 
todays speedy transportation has made very real. Maritime quaran- 
tine and inspection of passengers and crews of vessels and airplanes 
arriving from foreign ports are measures taken by the Service to 
lessen this danger. 

All States now have established public health departments, which 
carry on various activities, including aid to local health departments, 
programs to prevent and control diseases, supervision of water sup- 
plies and sanitation methods, maintenance of health-service labora- 
tories, and promotion of health education. Most of the detailed 
work of public health administration is carried on by county and 
city health departments. The work of these departments varies from 
community to community but includes supervision of sanitary and 
quarantine laws and food and drug inspection, provision of clinics 
for free treatment of disease and of visiting nurses, and promotion 
of educational campaigns against disease. One of the most pressing 
needs of health departments today is trained personnel. By 1950, 
ten colleges had been accredited by the American Public Health 
Association to train public health workers. Because of small enroll- 
ments, however, the shortage of workers probably will continue for 
some time. 

RECREATION 

Recreation has been recognized as an important aspect of society 
since ancient times. Several theories of its origin have been ad- 
vanced by recreational leaders. One of the most widely accepted 
theories is that recreation developed as a result of the need for the 
relaxation which comes from substituting one type of activity for 
another. Almost without exception, people assume duties, bear cares 
and burdens, make decisions, and carry out responsibilities, all of 
which cause physical and mental strains and tensions. Such ten- 
sions may result also from inactivity or from doing routine or 
monotonous tasks. The human organism is affected by these ten- 
sions of daily living; and body, mind, and nerves need to be relaxed 
if they are to function normally. Rest, sleep, food, and daily associ- 
ation with others are important in relieving strains and tensions, of 
course, but tliey are not always enough. One of the most effective 
sources of relaxation and renewed energy is change, especially if the 
change is one from usual and compulsory activity to unusual and 
free activity engaged in for its own sake. Recreational activities gi%’e 
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people opportunities for change and provide a means by which the 
strains and tensions of daily living can be relieved. 

Importance of Recreation 

Recreation has both individual and social aspects. Tlie trvo are 
closely related; in general, what alFects the individual affects so- 
ciety. Contented, healthy, and well-adjusted members of society are 
indispensable to the welfare of the social order. Recreation has a 
social character, since much of it is carried on through companion- 
ship or in company with other people. Reassurance and rehabilita- 
tion of self comes from the companionship possible in recreational 
activities. Many types of recreational activity call for the "give and 
take” of life in social relationships and thus contribute to making 
the members of society less seU-centered and better able to live in 
harmony. Recreation also contributes to personal happiness, a fun- 
damental and worthy objective for every person. Without recrea- 
tion, life would be incomplete and drab. The happiness and satis- 
faction that come from recreation are not only experiences of the 
time but also often live on in the memoiy'. 

Recreation is used by social institutions to promote their objec- 
tives and programs. The family and the community long have used 
recreation to promote solidarity. ConBicts and prejudices in families 
and communities often have been replaced with sympathy and 
understanding as a result of recreational activity among their mem- 
bers. In modem times, recreation also has been used advantageously 
to promote industrial progress, to prevent political upheavals, and 
to produce conformity to particular ideologies and cultures. Educa- 
tional institutions have made considerable use of recreation in pro- 
moting their educational and health programs. Recreational pro- 
grams also have been developed by religious institutions. In fact, 
many churches not only cany on recreational programs among their 
members but also aid in the development of community recreational 
programs. Some recreational activities of churches are combined 
with devotional programs at the meetings of church organizations, 
particularly the youth organizations; others are independent of the 
regular religious program. Among the activities sponsored by 
churches today are sports and games, crafts and art, musical pro- 
grams, dramatics, camping, picnics, and motion pictures. The med- 
ical profession and hospitals have recognized the therapeutic value 
of recreation and are using it extensively as treatment for the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped in actual illness and in convales- 
cence. 
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Recreation may also be used by society as a preventive process. 
For example, research indicates lliat juvenile delinquency rates 
often have dropped in areas where organized recreational programs 
have been adopted. In times of mass unemployment, such as in a 
depression period, the idleness of the workers can be a source of 
considerable unrest. Recreation, of course, cannot take the place of 
employment during such times, but an opportunity for sound recrea- 
tion may relieve tensions and thus prevent mob violence. 

Social Conditions and Recreation 

In the twentieth century, several new social conditions have 
focused attention on the importance of recreation. One of these is 
Uie increased leisure time of employed persons since the workweek 
in many fields of employment has been reduced to forty hours. Also, 
because many industrial organizations, hospitals, and transporta- 
tion systems operate on a twenty-four hour schedule, many persons 
have leisure time at odd hours. Other persons employed in seasonal 
occupations have extensive leisure time during certain periods of 
tlie year. These modern conditions make it essential for society to 
provide constructive uses for the Increased leisure time of its mem- 
bers. 

Tile need for recreation among workers in industries and busi- 
nesses, wliich have become increasingly technical and specialized, 
is another condition that has stressed the importance of recreation. 
In general, most workers today have fewer demands than formerly 
on their physical and mental energy. At the same time, the mo- 
notony and drudgery of many types of work in the ofl5ce, business, 
dr factory cause considerable nervous tension. Nor does the average 
industrial worker today have the satisfaction that came in preindus- 
trial society from creating products. At the end of the \vork day, the 
worker is more likely to be bored by the hours of dull monotony 
than to be physically fatigued. Repeatedly, psychologists have main- 
tained that recreation is an “absolute necessity” for persons whose 
energies are used mechanically and uncreatively. After working 
Hours, many workers need to relieve the nervous tension by recrea- 
tional activities. Management of modern industrial concerns, like- 
wise, causes worry and mental strain. Trends in modem industry 
and business are not likely to be reversed; society therefore is faced 
with the responsibility of providing ways, means, and incentives for 
maintaining a well-balanced life for its members. 

The change from a predominantly rural society, with space for 
recreational activities, to one increasingly urban, with congested 
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living areas, has been responsible for the emphasis on organized 
and commercialized recreational activities and for the development 
of the playground movement. In cities, the lack of adequate space 
for outdoor recreation and the disappearance of neighborliness have 
caused people to turn to organized recreation and commercialized 
amusements for companionship with others whose interests are 
similar to their own. Playgrounds especially have become more 
essential, since the crowded and congested neighborhoods of the 
city offer little opportunity for children to play in safety and under 
wholesome conditions. 

Changes in family Ufe have also been, in part, responsible for 
recreational trends. Laborsaving household equipment, prepared 
foods, and ready-made clothing have given both housewives and 
children more leisure time. At the same time, the building of multi- 
ple-family dwellings in the cities has made less outdoor space avail- 
able for recreation for the family. Smaller families give fewer oppor- 
tunities for companionship and recreational activities among their 
members. Today, members of the family are participating in organ- 
ized recreational programs, in commercialized amusements, in play- 
ground activities, and in various unorganized and unsupervised ac- 
tivities. 

Agencies Promoting Recreation 

Many agencies provide recreational opportunities of widely differ- 
ent types. Much recreational acti\ity, however, is initiated and car- 
ried on by individuals and by family groups. Such activities as 
hiking, reading, creative wTiting, painting, and gardening are pri- 
marily individualistic and are engaged in independently of any 
recreational agency. Many forms of recreation are enjoyed in com- 
panionship but are independent of any organized program. The 
home is still an important center of recreation for many people, 
although conditions in modem society and limitations of the home 
have tended to take recreation out of the home. 

governmental agencies Many governmental agencies — na- 
tional, State, and local — contribute much to the recreational life of 
the people. Altliough national and State governments always ha\'e 
shown some interest in recreational needs, tliis interest has in- 
creased considerably in the riventieth century and vras stimulated 
bv tlie depression of the 1930’s and the world wars. During the 
vears. for example, the Leisure-time DuTSion of the 
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Works Projects Administration (WPA) was instrumental in train- 
ing thousands of unemployed persons to direct organized recrea- 
honal programs in local communities and in providing musical and 
dramatic programs. In addition, WTA funds were used to construct 
many recreational facilities, such as playgrounds, athletic fields, 
swimming pools, picnic areas, and winter sports facilities in hun- 
dreds of communities. 

Although no agency in the national government has promotion of 
recreation as its sole purpose, some agencies have units engaged in 
promoting programs for the use of leisure time. The national parks, 
for example, are one of the foremost recreational assets of the na- 
tion and are used by millions of people each year. Tlie Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare pub- 
lishes literature on games and recreational activities and co-operates 
with State and local agencies in developing recreational projects 
for young people. The Extension Service in the Department of 
Agriculture promotes and develops recreational activities for young 
people and adults in niral areas. This recreational program is car- 
ried on through the State agricultural colleges, and recreational 
specialists are available to aid in planning and carrying out recrea- 
tional activities, as well as in conducting institutes for the training 
of volunteer recreational leaders. The 4-H Club program, with its 
stress on wise use of leisure time and its training in leadership for 
recreation, is one of the outstanding contributions of the Service to 
rural youth. Among other agencies developing recreational pro- 
grams are the United States OflBce of Education, the Veterans 
Administration, the United States Forest Service, and certain spe- 
cialized services of the armed forces. 

In general, the recreational programs of the States include the 
development of State parks, forest recreation services, fish and 
wildlife conservation, promotion of tourist and vacation recreational 
activities, establishment of camping grounds, and provision for serv- 
ices to local communities to assist with their recreational problems. 
Nearly three-fourths of the States have services of this type, and 
several have established State Recreational Commissions. 

Local governments sponsor programs of recreation to meet a wide 
variety of interests. Parks, swimming pools, playgrounds, golf 
courses, ball grounds, and community social centers are provided to 
carry out these programs. In many cities, libraries, schools, and 
museums also sponsor recreational programs. City dwellers, who 
usually desire to be amused rather than to amuse themselves, fre- 
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quently use commercial amusements to meet their needs for relaxa- 
tion. City governments, however, are promoting recreational pro- 
grams that have as one of their goals the active participation of the 
people. Local tax levies are commonly used to finance such pro- 
grams, which in many areas are under the administration of trained 
recreational leaders and special recreational commissions. This 
movement, definitely a twentieth-century trend, is becoming in- 
creasingly acceptable, especially in the larger urban areas. 

SEMIPUBLIC AGENCIES The programs of most semipubh'c agencies, 
such as youth service organizations, settlement houses, and boys’ 
and girls’ clubs, include recreation as a major activity. These agen- 
cies operate largely on a membership basis but actually serve many 
who do not have membership, participation in parts of their pro- 
grams being open to nonmembers. Furthermore, membership usu- 
ally is open to all, often with no fee or only a nominal fee. The cost 
of financing the programs is met in part by contributions and in part 
by membership fees, if they are required. 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS Rccreation also is included in the activ- 
ities of numerous private agencies and organizations. These groups 
generally restrict participation in their programs to their members, 
and membership is on a selective basis. Industrial plants, stores, 
churches, service clubs, fraternal organizations, labor unions, ath- 
letic clubs, country clubs, outing clubs, women s clubs, and groups 
organized for special types of activities, such as golf, tennis, polo, 
boating, and winter sports, are examples of private groups which 
sponsor leisure-time programs. Industrial plants and other business 
organizations, especially those with many employees, often develop 
extensive recreational facilities. Commonly these facilities include 
athletic fields, community centers, recreation rooms, playgrounds, 
vacation and week-end camps, and libraries. In many cases, a 
trained recreation leader is hired by the company. Today many 
churches encourage their members to take part in wholesome 
leisure-time activities, and many of them initiate, sponsor, and 
finance programs for such activities. 

COMMERCIAL RECREATION Commercial enterprises have capital- 
ized upon the desire for relaxation. These enterprises have built up 
a recreation business totaling several billion dollars annually. Com- 
mercial recreation differs from recreation offered by the above agen- 
cies in that it is primarily for profit To become commercialized, a 
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recreational activity must have a sufficient demand to guarantee 
economic gain. Some of the more popular older forms of commercial 
recreaUon are concert halls, theaters, night clubs, dance halls, pool 
and billiard parlors, bowling alleys, and amusement parks. In the 
twentieth century, motion picture theaters, racing tracks, profes- 
sional sports exhibitions, and travel all have developed into exten- 
sive and popular forms of commercial entertainment. Public interest 
in athletics has made profitable the growth of many professional 
sports, such as baseball, football, golf, ice hockey, tennis, and win- 
ter sports exhibitions. Collegiate athletics, especially football and 
basketball, attract thousands of spectators and have become com- 
mercialized in recent years. 

One of the results of the development of commercial recreation 
is that millions of people are now spending their leisure time as 
spectators rather than as participants in recreational activities. In- 
deed, one of the twentieth-century trends in recreation is the 
increase in the popularity of spectator entertainment; each week 
millions of people get their relaxation from attendance at motion 
pictures, concerts, plays, and spectator sports and by listening to 
the radio and viewing television. Of course, recreational facilities 
which give people an opportunity to participate actively have also 
been developed commercially — for example, swimming pools, 
beaches, summer camps, tennis courts, golf courses, bowling alleys, 
and skating rinks. 

SUMMARY 

In the twentieth century, there has developed a social recognition 
of the significance of both health and recreation. Government and 
other social institutions have stressed the importance of both these 
social areas not only in advancing individual and social welfare but 
also in promoting their own programs and objectives. 

Great progress has been made in the area of health. Evidences 
of this progress are the lower death rate, longer life expectancy, 
and the control of certain diseases. Although great progress has 
been made, there are stiU many health problems that are of concern 
to society— for example,, the high death rates from heart disease 
and cancer, the prevalence of infanUle paralysis, and the injuries 
and deaths caused by accidents. Both private and governmental 
agencies are directing their efforts to bring about improvements in 

these areas. , , 

NaUonal, State, and local governments have taken posiUve acuon 
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quently use commercial amusements to meet their needs for relaxa- 
tion. City governments, however, are promoting recreational pro- 
grams that have as one of their goals the active participation of the 
people. Local tax levies are commonly used to finance such pro- 
grams, which in many areas are under the administration of trained 
recreational leaders and special recreational commissions. This 
movement, definitely a twentieth-century trend, is becoming in- 
creasingly acceptable, especially in the larger urban areas. 

SEMIPUBLIC AGENCIES The programs of most semipublic agencies, 
such as youth service organizations, settlement houses, and boys 
and girls’ clubs, include recreation as a major activity. These agen- 
cies operate largely on a membership basis but actually serve many 
who do not have membership, participation in parts of their pro- 
grams being open to nonmembers. Furthermore, membership usu- 
ally is open to all, often with no fee or only a nominal fee. The cost 
of financing the programs is met in part by contributions and in part 
by membership fees, if they are required. 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS Rccrcation also is included in the activ- 
ities of numerous private agencies and organizations. These groups 
generally restrict participation in their programs to their members, 
and membership is on a selective basis. Industrial plants, stores, 
churches, service clubs, fraternal organizations, labor unions, ath- 
letic clubs, country clubs, outing clubs, women s clubs, and groups 
organized for special types of activities, such as golf, tennis, polo, 
boating, and winter sports, are examples of private groups which 
sponsor leisure-time programs. Industrial plants and other business 
organizations, especially those with many employees, often develop 
extensive recreational facilities. Commonly these facilities include 
athletic fields, community centers, recreation rooms, playgrounds, 
vacation and week-end camps, and libraries. In many cases, a 
trained recreation leader is hired by the company. Today many 
churches encourage their members to take part in wholesome 
leisure-time activities, and many of them initiate, sponsor, and 
finance programs for such activities. 

COMMERCIAL RECREATION Commercial enterprises have capital- 
ized upon the desire for relaxation. Tl>csc enterprises have built up 
a recreation business totaling several billion dolbrs annually. Com- 
mercial recreation difTcrs from recreation offered by the above agen- 
cies In that it is primarily for profit. To become commercialized, a 
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recreational activity must have a sufficient demand to guarantee 
economic gam. Some of the more popular older forms of commercial 
recreahon are concert haUs, theaters, night clubs, dance halls, pool 
and billiard parlors, bowling alleys, and amusement parks. In the 
twentieth century, motion picture theaters, racing tracks, profes- 
sional sports exhibitions, and travel all have developed into exten- 
sive and popular forms of commercial entertainment. Public interest 
in athletics has made profitable the growth of many professional 
sports, such as baseball, football, golf, ice hockey, tennis, and win- 
ter sports exhibitions. Collegiate athletics, especially football and 
basketball, attract thousands of spectators and have become com- 
mercialized in recent years. 

One of the results of the development of commercial recreation 
is that millions of people are now spending their leisure time as 
spectators rather than as participants in recreational activities. In- 
deed, one of the twentieth-century trends in recreation is the 
increase in the popularity of spectator entertainment; each week 
millions of people get their relaxation from attendance at motion 
pictures, concerts, plays, and spectator sports and by listening to 
the radio and viewing television. Of course, recreational facilities 
which give people an opportunity to participate actively have also 
been developed commercially — for example, swimming pools, 
beaches, summer camps, tennis courts, golf courses, bowling alleys, 
and skating rinks. 

SUMMARY 

In the twentieth century, there has developed a social recognition 
of the significance of both health and recreation. Government and 
other social institutions have stressed the importance of both these 
social areas not only in advancing individual and social welfare but 
also in promoting their own programs and objectives. 

Great progress has been made in the area of health. Evidences 
of this progress are the lower death rate, longer life expectancy, 
and the control of certain diseases. Although great progress has 
been made, there are still many health problems that are of concern 
to society— for example,, the high death rates from heart disease 
and cancer, the prevalence of infanUle paralysis, and the injuries 
and deaths’ caused by accidents. Both private and governmental 
agencies are directing their efforts to bring about improvements in 

these areas. , . 

NaUonal, State, and local governments have taken posiUve action 
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to promote better health conditions. The correction of environ- 
mental factors which may be a source of disease has been one of 
the most beneficial actions of government. For example, purification 
of water and milk supplies, inspection of food, sanitary disposal of 
garbage and sewage, and quarantine regulations have helped pro- 
tect the health of the people. The United States Pubhc Health Serv- 
ice and the public health departments of the State and local gov- 
ernments co-operate in many activities to safeguard the health of 
the people. 

Kecreational activities give people opportunities for change and 
provide a means by which the strains and tensions resulting from 
daily activities may be relieved. Certain social conditions in the 
twentieth century — ^for example, increased leisure time, the growth 
of cities, industrial employment, and changes in the family— have 
increased the importance of recreation. 

One of the significant recreational trends in the twentieth century 
has been the wide acceptance of the worth of recreational activities 
to both the individual and society. As a result of this attitude, 
organized recreational programs have been developed in many 
communities. Another trend is the tendency of recreation to be- 
come more and more a part of the life of all people. Before the 
twentieth century, recreational activities, particularly organized 
activities, were considered as being principally for the wealthier 
members of society. Today, recreational activities and facilities are 
available to practically all people without cost, or for nominal fees. 
A third trend is the increasing interest of government in providing 
recreational facilities and in aiding in the promotion of recreational 
programs. All levels of government have contributed to providing 
opportunities for wholesome use of leisure time. The transfer of 
recreation away from the home to organized recreational activities 
and to commercial amusements is a fourth trend in recreational 
development. Though the home continues to be an important source 
of recreation for many people, it no longer has the important place 
it had in the past. A fifth trend is the development of commercial 
recreation. The popularity of commercial amusements has led to a 
sixth trend — the tendency for people to spend their leisure time as 
spectators rather than as participants in recreational activities. 

QUESTIONS 

1, In what ways are health and education related? ^Vhat have public 
schools done in recognition of the importance of this relationship? 

2. What changes in the death rate and in life expectancy indicate 
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progress in health? What addiUonal evidence demonstrates similar 
progress? 

3. List those diseases or health problems that have been brought under 
control and those that remain a threat to our society. 

4. Describe the kinds of work carried on. by the United States Public 
Health Service. In what ways does this Service collaborate with State 
and local agencies? 

5. Define recreation. Of what importance is recreation to the individual? 
To society? 

6. Give examples of how soaal institutions use recreation to promote 
their programs. 

7. What twentieth-century social conditions have made recreation in- 
creasingly important? 

8. What kinds of recreational activities are promoted by each of the 
three feveis of government — national, Slate, and local? 

9. Why has commercialized recreation developed extensively in the 
United States? 

10. What are the major recreational trends of the twentieth century? 
DISCUSSION 

1. Do you think that education about safety can be sufficiently effective 
to prevent accidents? Why or why not? \Vhat would you recommend 
to reduce automobile accidents? 

2. Should government do more than it is now doing to promote health 
activities? Why or why not? 

3. Each of the following programs has been opposed by one or more 
interest or pressure groups; quarantine, inoculation, school hot 

■ lunches at cost, national park systems, and food inspection. \Vhat 
pressure group do you think opposed each of these programs? Why? 

4. Certain urban conditions create problems of recreation. Do you think 
these problems should be the concern of city government? Why or 
why not? 

5. What conditions exist to substantiate the statement that rural areas 
are the “recreational deserts of America”? What could governmental 
agencies do to correct these conditions? 

6. If government continues to promote recreational programs and fadl- 
ities what will be the effect on individual and group activities in 
the use of leisure time? Do you think there is danger of overorgan- 
ization of recreational activify? Give reasons for your answer. 


TERMS 

Leisure times The time remaining after the formal duties and neces- 
sities of life have been attended to— that is, free time, in which a per- 
son may do as he chooses. 
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Bcgistration area: The area from whicli the National Office of Vital 

Statistics of the United States Public Health Service in the Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare receives acceptable reports. Since 

1933, all States have both death-registration and birth-registration areas. 
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In the preceding chapters, we have been concerned with social 
policies which deal particularly with the welfare of the person and 
of groups of persons in society. In carrying out these and other pol- 
icies, a govermnent in a complex society functions through means 
that arc similar to those used by business enterprises. It purchases 
goods and labor, and as its functions expand in number and scope, 
its needs for goods and labor increase. Since goods and labor cost 
money, and since government, unlike business, does not receive 
income from the sale of products (except in isolated, very insig- 
niEicant instances), it must use special techniques to secure funds 
for financing its activities. 

Tlie problem of finance has become increasingly significant as 
public services have e.xpanded. The people of the United States 
show more interest and probably more concern about this problem 
than about any other public issue. They are interested not only in 
the methods used to raise money but also in how government spends 
the money. The public debt also has become a matter of general 
concern. In short, public finance— raising revenue, expending 
money, and managing the debt — is a matter which has increasingly 
engaged tlie attention of the people. - 

THE SCOPE OF PUBLIC FINANCE 

All expenditures of government must be met by taxation, bor- 
rowing, or nontax revenue. In periods of emergency, borrowing 
usually exceeds taxation as a source of revenue. Over a long period 
of time however, most of the revenue must be raised by taxation. 
Public indebtedness also is redeemed almost entirely by revenue 
obtained from taxes. Even when the debt is refinanced (borrowing 
money to pay the old debt, so diat it becomes a revolving debt). 
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TABLE 1. Governmental Finances, 1950 




(amounts in millions) 


LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT 

REVENUE 

EXPENDITURES 

INDEBTEDNESS 

National 

$37,045 

$40,166 

$257,357 

State 

11,863 

12,907 

5,323 

Local 

13,545 

(not available) 

18,324 

Total 

$62,453 


$281,004 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1952 
(73d ed.; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1952), pp. 305-306. U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1950 (State 
Finances, 1950, No. 2; Washington, D.C.: Government Printing OfBce, June, 1951), 

p. 16. 


TABLE 2. Expenditures of the National Government, 1950 


ITEM OF EXPENDITURE 

(in millions) 

AMOUNT 

Military services 

Veterans' services and benefits 

$12,281 

6,645 

International security and foreign relations 

4,805 

Social security, welfare, health 

2,214 

Housing and community development 

262 

Education and general research 

123 

Agriculture and agricultural resources 

2,793 

Natural resources 

1,624 

Transportation and communication 

1,703 

Finanw, cotamerce, and industry 

213 

Labor 

262 

General government <«> 

1,094 

Interest on indebtedness 

5,817 

Boold.'eeping adjustment 

330 

Total 

$40,166 


Expenditures for defense production In the form of loans and other financial 
assistance, aids to small business, and promotion and regulation of business. 

Employment smicc; unemployment compensation administration; labor stand- 
ards, mediation, and regulation of labor relations; and Iat>or information, statistics, 
and general administration. 

M Expenditures for tax collection and financial management; for propert)’ man- 
agement, national capital, territories, and immigration; for pa>'ment tou-ard ciriH.in 
employees' retirement fund; for legislatis-c and fudidal functions; for weather bureau; 
and others. 

Source: Computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Slallstlcal Abstract of the United 
States, 1052 (73d ed.; Washington, D.C.: Go\-cmment Printing Ofijce, 1932), pP- 
309-310. 
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the inter^t on the debt most be met by taxation. Expansion of gov- 
emmental functions depends, therefore, upon tlie ability and will- 
ingness of the people to tax tliemselves in order to cover the cost of 
increased governmental activities. 

The wide scope of public finance is evidenced by the amount of 
revenue, expenditures, and indebtedness of the national. Stale, and 
local governments. The year 1950 is taken as an example to indicate 
the Jmmensity of the problem of financing government in tlic 
United States. 

The principal items of e.xpenditurc of the national and State gov- 
ernments give an idea of the services performed by government for 
the people of the nation — the things, in other words, that the tax- 
payer "buys” with Iiis taxes. 


TABLE 3. ETpendifurcs of the Slalc Covtffnmcnti, J050 


iTTM OF rxrE.vDnvnE 

(in millions) 

AMOUNT 

Operation, such as general go\'cniment, 
public safety, bcaJdr, schools, 
hospitals, public welfare, correction 

$5,457 

Capital outlay, such as construction of 
Jjightvays, iiospJfals, schools, and 
putchaso of land, buildings, and 
equipment 

2.112 

Aid paid to local governments, such ns for 
schools, highways, public welfare, 
hospitals, health 

4,011 

Interest on indebtedness 

88 

Contributions to trust funds and enterprises 

1,239 

Total 

$12,907 


M Pfiymcnls to Uie uncmploj-nicnl Insuratjcc Inul funds malr up appmtlnwtcly 
85 per cent of this item; also included in this item arc pa>wmlj to dfht rrlinwwt 
funds and to public enterprises. »uch “» State I«|uor stores and SUtc rnnicd Ifanls 


Source; Computed from U.S. Hureati of the Census. SfoHrffcaf Abrfrort of ihe UnileJ 
Slates, JDSZ (73d cd.; Washington, D.C.: Cmcn>nwnt Printing OlTice, 1933), pp. 

lG-29'. 


We h.lvo incnlimicd that government ohtains its money from lax- 
nlion, borrowing, and nontax rm-enucs. In the remainder of thi< 
chapter, we shall consider nt some length taxntion and liorrowing 
by the three levels of gos enimcnl— national, State, and local. Sen- 
tax revennes are not considered, except incidentally, because they 
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make up only a small part of the total revenue. They are, however, 
important sources of revenue at the local level of government. Non- 
tax revenues include receipts from gifts, sale of public property, 
public charges for services, license fees, fines, public assessments, 
and income from public enterprises. These revenues, while found 
at all levels of government, are closest to the average person at the 
local level. For example, most urban dwellers pay for municipal 
water, light, or gas services, and nearly all citizens at some time 
pay for a public service, such as recording of deeds or a license of 
some type. Nevertheless, taxation provides by far most of the rev- 
enue for government — it is the lifeblood of government. 

PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION 
Objectives of Taxation 

As we have suggested, the main purpose of taxation is to raise 
revenue. Government may, however, use its taxing power to regu- 
late and control. The practice of regulating by means of tax meas- 
ures often has been questioned, but two arguments have been 
advanced to justify it. First, the power to tax may be the only avail- 
able governmental power to achieve the desired control. Second, 
the government may be able to economize by administering con- 
trol through tax machinery instead of establishing separate agencies 
to exercise direct control. For e.xample, taxes on the sale of opium 
and marijuana and taxes in the form of licenses and permits are 
used for control purposes. In recent times, another objective of a 
control nature has been proposed — that taxation should be used to 
control economic conditions, such as maintenance of full employ- 
ment and control of inflation. Some economists propose that this 
objective be adopted as the sole aim of governmental lax policy. 
To place all emphasis on this one objective would mean to eliminate 
all other functions of govcmmcnla! finance. 

Allocating Tax Durdens 

In the detennination of who shall pay taxes, two considerations 
arc involved. First, all taxes are paid ultimately from the income 
of persons. Second, the ultimate and actual pajment of some taxes 
is not made by tljc person on whom they are levied. 

One of the oldest proposals for allocating tax burdens is tljat of 
cost and hcnc/it. Tlic proponents of this system claim that U»c cost 
of government should be allocated among tliosc individuals and 
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case, the tax rate might be 5 per cent on the first $3,000 of taxable 
income, 8 per cent on the next $3,000, 11 per cent on the next $3,000, 
and so on. In some cases, the tax rates may be regressive in nature 
— that is, tlie amount of tax paid by persons with small incomes is 
proportionally larger tlian by those with large incomes. The excise 
tax on tobacco and the State general sales tax tend to be regressive 
in effect. Such taxes are paid in proportion to the purchase of taxed 
goods. In most cases, people with small incomes spend a larger pro- 
portion of tlieir incomes for tlie taxed goods tlian do people with 
larger incomes. The rate of taxation thus is heavier on those with 
small incomes. 

The Incidence of the Tax 

As stated above, the final and actual payment of some taxes is 
not made by the person upon whom the tax is levied. This situation 
results when the taxed individual is able to shift the tax to someone 
else. The shifting of a tax is related closely to the incidence of 
the tax — that is, the final payment of the tax. The incidence of a 
tax rests upon the individual whose income is diminished by the 
tax. The process of shifting a tax from one person to another in- 
volves some kind of business transaction. The direction in which a 
tax may be shifted will depend somewhat upon the line of least 
resistance. The retail merchant may shift the entire tax to the con- 
sumer, as with the general sales tax. He may shift the tax back to 
the wholesalers or producers by forcing them to accept lower prices. 
He also may distribute the tax among the consumers, producers — 
and possibly his clerical help, by reducing wages or by delaying 
wage increases. The incidence of the tax, therefore, may be deter- 
mined by shifting taxes forward or backward or by diffusing the tax 
burden. If the problem of tax shifting is not considered in planning 
a tax program, the objectives of society in determining who shall 
bear the cost of government may not be achieved. 

FINANCESf OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Until World War I (1917-1918), the finances of local govern- 
ments engaged tlie attention of the people to a greater extent than 
they do at present. During recent years, national finances have be- 
come of increasing interest to the citizens of the nation and have 
dwarfed State and local governmental finances. Table 4 indicates 
the magnitude of the financial operations of the national govern- 
ment. 
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veah 

nE\ENUB 

1933 

$2,021 

1934 

3,064 

1935 

3,730 

1936 

4,069 

1937 

4,978 

1938 

5,761 

1939 

5,103 

1940 

5.264 

1941 

7,227 

1942 

12.696 

1943 

22,201 

1944 

43,891 

1945 

44.761 

1940 

40,027 

1947 

40,042 

1948 

42.211 

1949 

38,245 

1030 

37.045 


(in millions) 

EXPENDITUnES DEBT 

$4,623 $22,539 

6.694 27,033 

6,521 28,701 

8.493 33.779 

7.756 36,425 

6,938 37.165 

8.965 40,440 

9.182 42.968 

13.386 48,961 

34.180 72,422 

79.622 136,696 

95.315 201,003 

98.702 258.682 

60.703 269,422 

39,289 258,286 

33,791 252,292 

40,057 252,770 

40.166 257,357 


Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, StolWiccI Abstract of the Unxted States, 1952 
(73a cd-j ^Vashlngton, D.C.: Covenunent Printing 0£ce, 19521, pp. 305^0$. 


TABte 5. Revenue Sources of the National Covernroent, 1950 



(in millions) 

SOURCES 

RECEIPTS 

Internal revenue 


Individual income tax 

$15,684 

Corporation income tax 

10,450 

Spirits, wines, and liquors 

2,219 

Tobacco manufactures 

1,328 

Estate and gift taxes 

698 

Other internal revenue 

4,467 

Customs 

423 

hfisceJJaneous receipts 

1,776 

Total • 

$37,045 


Sources.- Computed from Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures and BaU 
ances of the United States Government (Treasury Department Document No. 3263, 
1930), pp. 21-36; Ibid. (Document No. 3169), p. 1934; U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
Governmental Revenue in J9SO (Govemmenlal Finances in the United States. 1950, 
No. 2). p. S. 
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Sources of Revenue 

The sources of revenue for the national government are many 
and varied. Taking the year 1950 as example, the above table shows 
the main sources of income. 

As Table 5 indicates, these sources are grouped into three cate- 
gories — internal revenue, customs, and miscellaneous receipts. The 
last category — miscellaneous receipts — includes proceeds from gov- 
ernment-owned securities, Panama Canal tolls, seigniorage (the 
difFerence between the circulating value of a coin and the cost of 
the bullion and minting), and surplus postal revenue. The revenue 
received from these items, of course, is not tax revenue and will not 
be considered further in this chapter. 

INTERNAL REVENUE The Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department collects the internal revenue taxes. Of these taxes 
— indeed, of all sources of revenue — the income tax is by far the 
largest producer for the national government. Income taxes are of 
two kinds— corporation net income tax and individual income tax. 
The corporation net income tax first was levied in 1909 and tlie in- 
dividual income tax in 1913, although an individual income tax 
was in effect as an emergency measure during the Civil War. Later, 
when Congress passed anoUier individual income tax law, the 
United States Supreme Court invalidated it on the grounds tliat 
the income tax was a direct tax * and therefore must be apportioned 
among the States in proportion to population, as provided in the 
Constitution of the United Stales. This decision led to the Sixteenth 
Amendment (1913), providing for levying income taxes wtliout 
apportionment by population. 

Both the corporate net income tax and the individual income tax 
are levied on the progressive basis — that is, tJic rale increases as 
the tax base (amount of income taxed) increases. In tlic individual 
income ta.x, a progressive scale of rates generally is accepted as an 
equitable tax, since it is based on ability to pay. Progression in 
tlie corporation net income tax has not met witli such general ai>- 
proval, its critics charging both U)at tiic main purpose is regulation 
of business and that injustices in its administration Iiave occurred. 

Certain principles have been followed in applying the individual 
income tax in recent years. One of these is '‘pay-as-you-go" c-ollcc- 

I Allhouffh the tenns aie uicd loosely, ihe a»wuption U Uut aa iad.xcet tax i* ifo/lcJ 

and a duect tax U not. 
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tioii of taxes. The 1943 tax law provided that the greater part of 
tlie national tax on wages and salaries be “withheld” by employers 
from their employees’ wages and he transmitted to the United 
States Treasury. The "pay-as-you-go” feature has met with general 
approval by taxpayers because it relieves tliem of paying a large 
lump sum in taxes by April 15 of each year. This feature of the 
income tax was designed also to help reduce fluctuations in national 
income, to enable the national government to meet its expendi- 
tures \vitli current income insofar as possible, and to meet the prob- 
lem of inflation by the regular draining of individual income (buy- 
ing power) into tax channels. 

Another principle in applying the income tax is that of increasing 
rates in order to meet emergency costs of the national government. 
When increased revenue is needed, the progressive rates can be in- 
creased, and as the emergency passes, tlie rates can be reduced. 
Thus, during World War I, the rates were increased, and after the 
war emergency was ended, they were reduced. With the defense 
program entailing Jieav}' expenditures before ^Vorld War II and 
with the extraordinary costs of the war after the entrance of the 
United States into tlic struggle, tax rates were increased to an un- 
precedented level. Following the end of the war, Congress provided 
for some reduction, but when the United States entered the Korean 
struggle, the tax was again increased. 

A recently recognized principle in the application of the indi- 
vidual income tax is the splitting of income on “community prop- 
erty” tax returns. Community-property systems have existed in a 
few States for many years. According to these systems, half of the 
income of the husband is legally the income of the wife, and vice 
versa. Thus a married couple whose sole income is the husbands 
salary of $8,000 is taxed as if there were two $4,000 incomes. The 
higher the combined net income, the greater the savings under tin's 
principle. Since the national income tax law recognized the prin- 
ciple, families with taxable net income in community-property 
States paid less income tax than families with equal incomes in 
other States. At the high tax rates of World War II, tlie benefits, 
even on modest incomes, were appreciable; in the upper brackets, 
they were considerable. In the 1940s, more States adopted ‘com- 
munity-property systems, largely to aid their citizens in gaim'ng the 
tax advantage. The national tax law of 1948 allowed all married 
couples to split their income for tax purposes, thus removing a tax 
discrimination between residents of different States. 
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This reduction in tax at the upper income levels has been crit- 
icized as seriously undermining the effective progression of the 
income tax. For example, if the income of a married couple were 
$20,000, the splitting of the income reduced the tax from about 
$7,260 under the previous tax provision to about $5,280 under tlie 
tax law of 1948. Some criticism also has been leveled at the income- 
splitting feature because the taxes paid by single persons are con- 
sidered unfairly high relative to tliose of married couples. This 
situation was recognized by the Revenue Act of 1951, wliich pro- 
vided that unmarried persons who are heads of households are 
granted approximately half the lax advantages available to persons 
under the income-splitting provisions of the law. 

In Table 5, the items of spirits, wines, and liquors and tobacco 
manufactures refer to a type of tax known as an excise tax. Excise 
taxes are levied on the manufacture or sale of commodities and 
services. Liquor and tobacco have been the mainstay of the national 
excise tax system, but other commodities, as well as services, have 
been taxed at one time or anotlicr. The revenue from these taxes 
is included in “other internal revenue” in Table 5. Goods and serv- 
ices on which excise taxes have been levied include (1) luxuries 
and semiluxurics, such as club dues, sporting goods, musical instru- 
ments, leather goods, and amusement admissions; (2) communica- 
tion and transportation services; (3) commodities on which regula- 
tion is considered necessary, such as machine guns and opium; and 
(4) a miscellaneous group including lubricating oil, automobiles, 
refrigerators, and radios. The revenue from excise taxes has fluc- 
tuated widely, depending uj)on govenimental needs. In times of 
emergency, excise-tax rates have been increased and many goods 
and services have been added to those being taxed. When the 
emergency Ilos passed, rates have been decreased and many items 
have been removed from the lax list Since World War 11, this past 
flexibility has been followed only to a certain extent. The continued 
need for large revenue kept the high wartime rales in effect until 
195-1, when some reduction was made, but almost all gcxxJs and 
services which had been taxed were kept on the tax list For tlic 
most part reductions were from 20 to 10 per cent and in a few 
instances to 5 i>cr cent. 

Anotiier source of internal revenue Is estate and i:ift taxes. An 
estate lax is a levy upon the entire estate left by a deceased jx-r- 
son in contrast uith an inheritance Ut, which is a levy u|>on the 
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separate shares of an estate transferred to a decedent’s benefi- 
ciaries Botli are referred to as death taxes. The national govern- 
ment lias made use of the estate tax, while States generaUy have 
used tlie inheritance tax. Both the estate tax and the inheritance 
tax are examples of taxes imposed on tlie act or privilege of trans- 
ferring property ratller tlian taxes on the property itself, although 
tile value of tire property transferred is used as a measure of the 
tax. 

As an aid in tlie enforcement of death taxes, the national govern- 
ment and about one-fourtli of the States have levied taxes upon 
gifts made while tlie donor is still living. Administrators of death 
taxes find gifts of property before death one of their most vexing 
problems: tlie question frequently arises as to whether a gift was 
or was not made in anticipation of deatli. If it can be proved that 
tlie gift was made in anticipation of death, it is subject to the 
death-tax rates. Such proof was so difficult to establish before the 
courts tliat in 1932 the national government, to prevent evasion of 
deatli taxes, levied a gift tax. IVIien a gift has been faxed, it is not 
included as a part of an estate for computing estate taxes. 

Again referring to Table 5, we have mentioned tliat some excise 
taxes are included in the item “other internal revenue.” The largest 
amount of revenue in this item, however, comes from the payroll 
taxes levied under the Social Security Act of 1935, Revenue from 
the tax on gasoline also is included in this item. Considerable crit- 
icism has been leveled against the national gasohne tax, such a 
tax being considered by its critics an encroachment upon a source 
of revenue that should be reserved for the States. 

CUSTOMS The third main category of sources of revenue is cus- 
toms. In the United States, customs duties are levied only on im- 
ports; the Constitution forbids the taxing of exports. Customs were 
the chief source of national revenue from the founding of the nation 
until the Civil War. From that time until World War I, about half 
of the total national revenue came from this source. Since World 
War I, only a comparatively small part of the total national revenue 
has been derived from customs. 

Customs constitute the only major tax that is limited to one level 
of government. The exclusive use of this form of taxation by e 
national government is the result of a constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting die States from levying import or export duties. 
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National Borrowing 

Throughout most of its history, the national government has en- 
gaged in borrowing, eitlrer to meet domestic emergencies or to 
finance war and its resulting obligations. The national debt of the 
Revolutionary War had not been paid before new debts were in- 
curred for the War of 1812. This process has been repeated many 
times — during the Mexican War (1846-1848), Civil War (1861- 
1865), World War I (1917-1918), and World War II (1941-1945). 


TABLE 6. Debt of National Government (Selected Years) 



(in millions) 


(in millions) 

YEAR 

AMOUNT 

YEAR 

AMOUNT 

1790 

$ 75 

1941 

$ 48,961 

1820 

91 

J945 

258,682 

1840 

4 

1946 (Feb. 28) 

279,000 

1850 

63 

1946 (June 30) 

269,422 

1870 

2,436 

1947 

258,288 

1916 

1,225 

1948 

252,292 

1919 

25,482 

1949 

252,770 

1930 

16,185 

1950 

257,357 

1932 

19,487 

1954 

271,300 

1938 

37,165 

1955 

276,686 


Sources: Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances 
(Treasury Department Document No. 3162; Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1950), pp. 396-399; Federal Reserve Bulletin, July, 1954, p. 750. 


For a number of years before World War I, the national debt 
remained at about one billion dollars. The financing of World War 
I jumped the debt to more than $25 billion, but in the ten-year 
period after the war the debt was retired at the rate of about 
$1 billion per year. With the coming of depression during the 
1930’s, a sharp upturn took place, and in 1940, with the initiation 
of the defense program, the debt climbed steadily, reaching about 
$49 billion in 1941. The financial needs of World War II caused 
the debt to soar, reaching a peak of $279 billion in February, 1946. 
Slight reductions occurred in the years immediately following the 
end of the war, but this trend was reversed with the outbreak of 
the Korean War in 1950, and a new peak was reached in 1955 
when the debt stood at $276.6 billion. 

The borrowing power of the national government as provided in 
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tile Constitution is unrestricted. Congress has passed laws, how- 
ever, setting limits on the total amount of indebtedness that may 
be incurred. At various times during World War JJ, Congress raised 
Uie national debt limit until it reached $300 billion in 1945. After 
the war, Congress reduced the limit to $275 billion, at which £gure 
it remained until August, 1954, when the limit was raised to $281 
billion. This increase was to be in effect only until June 30, 1955, 
when the debt limit was to revert to $275 billion, but in 1955 Con- 
gress extended the $281 billion limit to June 30, 1956. 

The interest rate on national borrowing definitely has been 
downward in recent years. For example, in 1929 the average rate 
of interest paid was 4.178 per cent. In 1937, it was 2.582 per cent, 
and, despite the huge borrowing of tlie World War 11 period, the 
average rate was only 1.924 per cent in 1944. For 1950, the average 
rate was 1.958 per cent. Altliough the national government has been 
able to borrow money at low interest rates, the total interest charges 
on tlie national debt take about $6 billion a year, or about 2)i per 
cent of (ho people’s income. 

The national debt has been of concern to many citizens. Fear has 
been expressed that taxation to service die enormous debt would 
discourage new investments and economic progress. Another fear is 
that the debt might destroy the credit of tJie government and lead 
to disastrous inflation. On the other hand, some citizens have viewed 
the debt very casually, assuming the attitude tliat “we owe it to 
ourselves” and that it therefore constitutes no burden. Tliere are 
also proponents of a “perpeluaF debt, who argue that paying off 
debts is deflationary, tliat a debt provides a good medium of invest- 
ment, and that governments therefore should not seek to retire 
tlieir debts. 

These expressions probably represent extremes. Those who fear a 
large debt have overlooked the productive powers of the nation, 
as demonstrated during the war years. With proper direction, those 
productive powers may be ample to cany a heavy debt load. Those 
who pass over the debt lightly, because bonds are held by people 
and institutions of tlie United States, fail to recognize the important 
fact that bondholders and taxpayers are not necessarily the same 
persons. The advocates of a perpetual debt overlook the great 
financial savings and morale-building effects of a systematic plan 

of debt retirement. r i. j 

^One writer on the subject expresses the complexities of the debt 
problem in the following words; 
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THE NATION’S LEDGER FROM 1930 TO 1955 
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Just how much debt a nation can cany without too great a 
strain will depend on many factors, including the distribution of 
the debt, the distribution of income, die tax system, and most im- 
portant of all, die maintenance of a high income. The ideal eco- 
nomic order for carrying a high debt comfortably would be a large 
national income, equitably distributed tluoughout all income 
groups, wide distribution of the debt, and a reasonably progressive 
tax system, Tlie nearer we approach the ideal, the less difficulty 
will the debt give us. A debt of twice the national income is gen- 
erally recognized as not so large as to cause alarm.® 

This authority, like many otliers, emphasizes the relation be- 
tween the national income (tlie estimated total income received 
by all persons in the country during tlie course of a year) and the 
national debt. Altliough the present debt is not considered bur- 
densome in relation to the national income supporting it, should 
tlie national income drop to $50 or $60 billion annually, the debt 
would become burdensome. National income amounted to approx- 
imately $155 billion in 1945 and the national debt was approx- 
imately $259 billion. For 1953, the national income was approxi- 
mately $305 billion and tlie national debt approximately $266 bil- 
hon. The rclationsiiip between the public debt and the national 
income may be generalized by this statement: the public debt will 
not be burdensome as long as national income increases at the 
same rate as tlie national debt, and the debt will be more or less 
burdensome as national income increases more slowly or more 
rapidly tlian the debt. 

FINANCES OF STATE GOVERNMENT 

The financing of Slate government does not involve nearly so 
much money as that of the national government Nevertheless, the 
services given by the State are as vital as tliose of the national gov- 
ernment. The nature of those services has been indicated in Table 
3, which shows the chief items of expenditure of State governments 
in 1950. 

The methods of raising State revenue changed during the first 
half of the present century. A fairly uniform pattern was followed 
during the nineteenth century, when the general property tax was 
the basic source of revenue. Some special taxes were used towar 

2 Harold M. Groves, Ftnancttig Government (New York; Henry Holt & Co., 1945), 
p. 544. 
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the end of the century, but until World War I the property tax 
continued as the chief source of revenue. Since then'new taxes have 
been added, and today the property tax yields only a small propor- 
tion of total State revenues. The result has been less uniformity 
in the taxing pattern among the States. For example, of the new 
taxes only the motor vehicle taxes and the social security taxes have 
been used by all States. Inheritance taxes have been adopted by all 
but one State (Nevada); income taxes by two-thirds of the States; 
and general sales taxes by more than one-half. 


TABLE 7. Sources of State Revenue, 1950 



(in millions) 

SOURCE 

AMOUNT 

Taxes 


General sales or gross receipts 

$ 1,670 

Motor vehicle 

1,544 

License and privilege 

1^03 

Alcoholic beverages 

420 

Tobacco products 

414 

Individual income 

724 

Corporation income 

586 

Property 

311 

Unemployment compensation 

1,028 

Other taxes 

1,040 

.Total taxes 

$ 8,940 

Aid received from national 


and local governments 

$ 2,030 

Earnings and miscellaneous 

893 

Total revenue 

$11,863 

Source: Computed from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of Stale Cocem- 
ment Finances in 19S0 {State Finances, 1950, No. 2; Wasliington, D.C.: Covemnient 

Printing OiBce, June, 1951), pp. 6-15. 



Sources of Revenue 

TAXES Although used by only slightly more tlian one-Iialf of 
tlie States, tlie general sales or gross receipts fax is tJic most lucra- 
tive of all States taxes. This tax is of recent origin. West Virginia 
first adopted it in 1921, and during the depression of tJic 1930’s 
many States lunicd to it— thirteen States in 1933 alone. Various 
forms of tlie tax are used in the different States. In the strict mean- 
ing of the term, a general sales lax should provide for the taxing of 
"every sale of anytliing to anybody." Such a tax does not exist any 
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place In Uie United States. Tlie general sales taxes in use are mod- 
iJiecl in one or botli of two ^vays. 

One form of modification consists of limiting the number and 
Kind of articles to which tlie tax applies and exempting certain 
agencies and institutions from the tax. An example is the provision 
in some sales-tax laws omitting from tlie tax food products and 
otlier necessities of life and exempting State institutions from pay- 
ing tlie tax. The otlier form of modiBcation consists of limiting the 
number and kind of transfers to wliicli the tax apph'es. One form 
of general sales tax may apply only to retail sales— that is, sales 
made by a retail merchant to an ultimate consumer. Such a tax is 
called a single-turnover tax: it affects tlie commodity at only one 
stage as it passes from producer to consumer. Other forms of tlie 
single-turnover tax levy tlie tax on an article only when it leaves the 
manufacturer, or only when it is sold by tlie wholesaler. In contrast 
to Uiese single-turnover taxes, a tax may be levied on the same 
article at Uvo, tlirce, or more stages as it passes from producer to 
consumer — a multiple-turnover lax. The single-turnover plan is 
used by most of the States that have adopted the general sales tax. 
About twenty States have the single-turnover retaff sales tax, with 
the most common rate being 2 per cent. 

The general sales tax has caused more controversy than most 
other taxes. Its proponents point to the undisputed fact tliat it pro- 
duces large revenues; its opponents point to its regressive features. 
Since the yield of the general sales tax comes primarily from essen- 
tial commodities, tliis tax takes from people ivith small earnings a 
greater percentage of their income than from people with large 
earnings. A large portion of the income of the people in the lowest 
income brackets is subject to the general sales tax, whereas the 
wealthy do not spend any considerable portion of their earnings 
for tlie essentials of living, the result being that a large part of their 
income is not subject to this lax. 

In most of the States having general sales taxes, a companion 
measure — the use tax — has been introduced. The primary purpose 
of this'tax is to reach those purchases on which a sales tax has not 
been paid because the purchases have been made outside the State. 

The use tax is designed to place sales between two parties, one 
outside and one inside the State, on a par with sales between two 
parties within the State. The rale of the use tax is usually the same 
as the general sales tax, and the tax must be paid to the proper tax 
agency within a specified period after the purchase is made. Some 
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States exempt purchases up to a certain amount — for example, 
$20.00 — from the use tax and do not require payment of the tax if 
the purchase has been subject to some other State sales tax equal 
to, or in excess of, their prevailing tax rates. 

The second largest revenue producer for State governments is 
tlie motor vehicle taxeSy of which the gasoline tax and the motor 
vehicle license tax are the principal ones. In 1919, Oregon adopted 
the first gasoline tax in the United States, and during the next ten 
years all other States enacted similar taxes. The rates of this tax 
vary considerably among the States, the median rate in 1950 being 
five cents per gallon. 

The gasoline tax is unusual in that it is accepted by the consumer 
without much complaint. Its acceptance is owing, no doubt, to, the 
application of the benefit principle of taxation without violating the 
principle of ability to pay. More than in most tax payments, the 
gasoline taxpayer receives tangible benefits, such as road mainte- 
nance and construction, which correspond fairly well to the amount 
of tax he pays. With one major exception, gasoline taxes are com- 
paratively simple to administer. The one exception is the exemption 
or refund for nonhighway users. The difficulty lies in working out a 
simple and just system which will not penalize the person who uses 
gasoline for purposes other than to operate vehicles on highways 
and which at the same time will prevent abuse of the privilege. 
One plan is to require the purchaser to pay the tax and then seek a 
refund for the part not used on the highways. Another plan is 
simply to exempt gasoline sold for nonhighway uses. Experience 
by States using the two plans indicates that the refund method 
results in larger tax receipts than the exemption method. 

The motor vehicle license tax usually is considered a companion 
of the gasoline tax. It was in use before the gasoline tax, but the 
ann ual revenue from this tax throughout the nation now is some- 
what less than one-half the gasoline tax receipts. When first used, 
the motor vehicle license charge was a fee rather than a tax. To 
help in policing and patrolling, the States required the registration 
of motor vehicles and made charges to cover the costs involved. 
New York, in 1901, was the first State to provide for vehicle regis- 
tration, but by 1910, nearly all States had some form of automobile 
registration. Soon thereafter. States began to realize the revenue 
possibilities of the tax, and within a few years the graduated prin- 
ciple according to weight of vehicle or some other standard — be- 

came common throughout the nation. 
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The tliird most lucrative source of taxation for the States in 1950 
was Uie license and tmnilegc taxes. Included in this class of taxes 
are hcenses required for operating such businesses as liquor stores 
chain stores, insurance companies, places of amusement, and corpo- 
rations. Hunting and fishing licenses, motor vehicle operator 
licenses, barber and beautician licenses, and many others con- 
tribute to this revenue. 

^ A number of excise faxes are levied by State governments, and 
since these taxes arc placed on commodities, they are considered 
special sales taxes. The excise taxes producing the largest revenues 
are those on alcoholic beverages and tobacco products. Taxes are 
levied on numerous other commodities and services, including soft 
drinks, candy, oleomargarine, cosmetics, and admissions. In Table 7, 
a considerable part of the item “other taxes” is made up of the 
receipts from tliese special sales or excise taxes. Specific sales or 
excise taxes, being levied on only selected items usually of the 
luxury or semiluxury type, are not criticized as severely for being 
regressive as is tlie general sales ta.x. 

The individual and corporation income taxes, used as a revenue 
source by about 65 per cent of the Stales, sliow considerable varia- 
tion among tliese States. But in general the tax laws on individual 
incomes follow regulations of the national law in determining 
income subject to taxation. As compared witli tlie national law, 
the State rate schedules are mild, the average maximum rates on 
both individual and corporation incomes being about 5 to 6 per 
cent. 

As we have stated previously, the general property tax today 
is not as important a source of revenue to the State governments 
as it was during the last century. Many otlier taxes are now used 
by the State governments to obtain revenue, and the property tax 
has increasingly been left to local governments as a revenue source. 

The unemployment compensation payroll tax resulted from the 
Social Security Act of 1935. Its main purpose has been to encour- 
age States to institute unemployment insurance programs. (See 
Chapter 22, Volume I. ) 

The item of “other taxes” in Table 7 includes several kinds ot 
taxes besides the excise taxes mentioned above. One of tliese taxes, 
the inheritance tax, is the predominant form of death tax in the 
States. This tax is a minor source of revenue, since property is 
usually inherited by close relaUves of the deceased and most States 
allow liberal exempUons and set low tax rates for such heirs. Another 
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tax — the severance tax — is used by about one-half of the States. 
This tax is a levy upon natural resources at the time they are 
“severed" — that is, removed — ^ffom the land. The tax rate is a fixed 
percentage of the net proceeds of the natural resource. The tax is 
levied on oil, gas, mineral ores, coal, and lumber. 

Many other kinds of taxes are levied by States in greater or 
lesser numbers. These include taxes on gifts, capital stock, gross 
earnings of public service corporations, and transfers of legal docu- 
ments. The poll tax is used by a few States. 

SOURCES OF REVENUE OTHER THAN TAXES In addition to taxes. 
States receive income in the form of aid from the national and 
local governments. In 1950, States received $1.9 billion from the 
national government and $70 million from local units of govern- 
ment. The largest single item from the national government was 
$1.1 billion for public welfare. The second largest was for high- 
ways — $435 million. The national government also gave aid to 
States for schools, health, development of natural resources, and 
other programs. 

The aid received from local governments included revenue for 
health, public welfare, highway, and other programs. In 1950, the 
largest item was for highway maintenance — $36 milfion, or one- 
half of the $70 million received by the States from local units of 
government. 

State governments also obtain revenue from the earnings of State 
enterprises and other miscellaneous sources. An example of State 
enterprises is the alcoholic beverage stores in those States that have 
a monopoly on the retail sale of such beverages. Included in mis- 
cellaneous sources of revenue are receipts from rental and sale of 
State property, services rendered by State courts and other agencies, 
special assessments for capital improvements, royalties, donations, 
and fees paid by students in State-owned colleges and universities. 

State Borrowing 

The States have full power to borrow except for such limitations 
as are imposed by the Constitution of t]»e United States - or by 
tlieir own constitutions. Most Stale constitutions contain restrictions 
on the States’ power to borrow. One form of restriction is a specific 
limit stated in the constitution. Bond issues above the limit can be 

1 By Article I, Section 8. SUtcs in? prohibited from usuiiig debt inrtninicnU iu the 
form of “bills of CTedit” intended to circulate as inone>-. 
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made only by amending the constitution. Another form of restric- 
tion requires tliat bond proposals be submitted to a vote of the 
people. 

The early history of State borrowing was marked by periods of 
recklessness and subsequent financial distress, a fact explaining in 
part the restrictions on debts that appear now in State constitutions. 
Since the panic of 1873, which caused tsvelve States to default on 
their bonds. States generally have followed conservative practices 
in borrowing. From 1875 until after World War I, the amount bor- 
rowed by States was comparatively small. Beginning in 1919, State 
borrowing, primarily for higlnvay construction, increased at a rapid 
rate. A new wave of Slate borrowing, tins time for relief purposes. 


TABLe 8. Debt of Stale Governments (Selected Years) 



(in millions) 


(m millions) 

YEAH 

AMOUNT 

YEAH 

AMOUNT 

1902 

$ 270 

1944 

$2,768 

1912 

423 

1945 

2,425 

1922 

1.163 

1946 

2,358 

1932 

2.896 

1947 

2,978 

1937 

3,270 

1948 

3,772 

1940 

3,520 

1949 

4,024 

1942 

3,211 

1950 

5,323 


Source; U.S. Bureau of the Census, Govemtnenia! Debt m 1950 (Governmental 
Finances in the United Slates, 1950, No. I; Washington, DC.. Government Priating 
Office, December, 1950), p. 5. 


occurred in the 1930’s. During World War II, curtailed construe- 
tion of public works and large Slate revenues caused a contraction 
of borrowing, and many States reduced their indebtedness. As 
Table 8 indicates, however, the trend of State debt turned upward 
in the years after the war. For example. State debt increased by 
about one-third from 1949 to 1950. More than one-third of all 
State debt in 1950 was for the financing of bonuses paid to World 
War II veterans; about 30 per cent for highways; and the remainder 
for schools, hospitals, and other purposes. 

In 1950, the total State debt made up only 1.9 per cent of aU 
public indebtedness in the nation. Compared with tlie national debt 
of $257 billion, it was inconsequential, and local governmental debt 
was larger, city governments alone having debts twice the amount 
of the total debt of the State governments. 
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Local governmental units include counties, townships, cities, 
school districts, and a miscellaneous group, such as drainage, irriga- 
tion, soil conservation, and cemetery districts. These units of govern- 
ment are creatures of the State — that is, they may be created or 
abolished by action of State legislatiures. School districts are by 
far the most numerous units of government, although recent legis- 
lation in several States has reduced their number. For example, in 
1942 there were about 108,579 school districts, but by the end of 
1950, about 25,000 of these districts had been eliminated. The 
number of towns and townships also has been reduced, but the 
number of incorporated cities has increased. At present, there are 
about 120,000 units of local government. 

Although no data are available to determine the total expendi- 
tures of all units of local government, we have noted (Table 1) that 
the revenue received in 1950 amounted to $13.5 billion. Since 
we do have information that the indebtedness of local government 
increased from 1949 to 1950, we can conclude that the expenditures 
exceeded the revenues. The expenditures of local government are 
made for services that are of direct concern to the people of the 
locality. The principal items of expenditure are for schools; public 
safety (police, fire, and others); public welfare; streets, roads, and 
bridges; health and hospitals; sanitation; and recreation. 

Sources of Revenue 

Throughout most of the history of the United States, local gov- 
ernment^ units depended almost entirely upon the property tax. 

In recent years, other revenue sources have supplemented this tax, 
but even at present it furnishes more than one-half of all revenue 
received. Some of the chief supplementary revenue sources are sales 
taxes; licenses and permits; charges for services, such as water, 
electricity, and gas; and aid received from other governments, par- 
ticularly from the State for such things as schools and roads, and 
from the national government for such things as housing and com- 
munity improvement. 

Until the Civil War, the property tax properly could be called a 
“general property tax," for it applied to every kind of property. 
Since then, it has become in administration, if not in name, less and 
less a “general” property tax. A number of kinds of property have 
been made tax exempt— for example, property used for charitable 
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Sources of Revenue of Local Government, 1950 



(in milUons) 

Taxes 


Property 


Sales and gross receipts 


Licenses and permits 


Income (individual and corporation) 

71 

Death and gift 


Social insurance 


Charges and miscellaneous 


Aid received from other governments 

4.166 

Total revenue 

$13,545 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Goccmmcntal Revenue in 1950 (Governmental 
Finances in the United Slates, 1950, No. 2; Washineton, D.C.i Goverament Rrintim 
Office, August. 1931), p. 9. 


and religious purposes — and oUier kinds of property, such as opera- 
tive property of railroads and of mining enterprises, have been 
excluded from die general rate and subjected to special rates. Omit- 
ting references to variations and limitations, the general property 
tax is a tax upon all wealtli that possesses exchange value. It is 
levied on die basis of the assessed value of the property at a rate 
tliat is uniform for all of the same type of property in the tax dis- 
trict. General property consists of two main classes — real estate and 
personal property. Real estate is divided into land and improve- 
ments, personal property into tangibles (automobiles, furniture, 
and so forth) and intangibles (slocks and bonds). Tlie dividing 
line often is not distinct, and courts and le^slatures sometimes must 
decide in which class certain properties belong. 

The administration of the general property tax varies only slightly 
througliout the nation. Certain fundamental steps constituting the 
“tax calendar” are found everywhere. Naturally, variations are 
found from State to State and, to a lesser extent, within States. The 
calendar is usually divided into four major steps — assessment, equal- 
ization or review of tlie assessment, establishment of the tax rate, 
and collection. 

In most States, the county assessors, with their deputies, make 
nearly all the assessments, under the supervision of a State revenue 
or tax commission. Personal property usually is assessed each year 
and real estate only periodically — for example, every two or four 
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years. In general, personal property is assessed in the district in 
which it is located at the time of assessment Money and credits are 
listed where the owner resides, except when they pertain to a busi- 
ness, in which case assessment is made at the place of business. 

Equalization, which follows assessment, has two main purposes — 
(1) to correct inequahties of the original assessment within a tax- 
ing district, such as between individuals and business concerns, 
and (2) to provide a basis for equalizing the assessments between 
different taxing districts in order to distribute the local and State 
tax burdens more equitably. The local equalization group is made 
up of the county board or commissioners, and the State equalization 
agency is the revenue or tax commission. 

The third step in the administration of the general property tax is 
determining the tax rate to be applied to the equalized assessed 
valuations. These values are the basis on which property taxes are 
levied for the State, counties, townships, cities, schools, and other 
districts. The usual practice is for each tax district to prepare a 
budget of its financial needs and the possible sources of income. 
The budgets are published, and in many States interested citizens 
of the tax district attend a public hearing at which the proposed 
budget is explained and discussed. The total revenue needs of the 
tax district having been determined, the amount is divided by the 
assessed valuation of property to determine the tax rate. The rate 
frequently is stated as so many mills per dollar valuation or so many 
dollars per $100 of valuation. State laws provide detailed lists of 
limitations on tire tax rate for various taxing districts. 

The final step in property-tax administration is tax collection. 
Without prompt and thorough collections, the most careful and 
efficient work in assessment is of little value. Although part of the 
blame for incomplete collections may be charged to inefficient col- 
lection procedure and negh'gent administration, unjust taxation 
probably constitutes a more fundamental cause. Cases have oc- 
curred in which special assessments in the form of road taxes, pav- 
ing taxes, and other special taxes have been appL'ed to property in 
excess of its regular income or market value. Owners often allow 
such taxes to become delinquent 

Borrowing by Local Government 

The pattern of borrowing by local governmental units has fol- 
lowed the general pattern of Slate borrowing, although the amount 
of money borrowed has been considerably greater. After World 
War I, the amount of borrowing was stepped up, primarily because 
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of bonds issued for roads, streets, and otlier civic improvements. 
The depression of the early i930s caused another increase in local 
indebtedness, particularly for relief and public works. For example, 
in 1922 the total local government debt amounted to §9 bilUorl 
and in 1932, to $16.0 billion. During ^Vorld War II, local govern- 
mental units restricted their borrowing and redeemed some of their 
debts, but after the war, a sharp increase in debt occurred in every 
major type of local government, particularly in scliool districts. The 
unit of local government having the largest indebtedness is the city: 
in 1950, more tiian one-half of the total indebtedness of local gov- 
ernment was carried by cities. 

Local borrowing is governed by State laws, with regulations 
usually more detailed than llie self-iniposed regulations on borrow- 
ing by States. Past records of local borrowing show a need for limi- 
tations and indicate that even where restrictions have been in 
eifect, they frequently have been inadequate or have been admin- 
istered inelBcicntly. The typical limitation is a provision by State 
law restricting the amount borrowed by local governments to a 
specific proportion of the assessed value of the property within the 
borrowing district. 

TABLE 10. Indebtedness of Locat Government 


(amounts in millions) 



1932 

1940 

1944 

1948 

1950 

County 

City 

Township 

ScJjoo] district 

$ 2,775 

$ 2,150 

$ 1,694 

$ 1,408 

$ 1,666 

9,909 

9,899 

8,624 

8.859 

10,107 

433 

2,170 

290 

1,813 

202 

1,465 

276 

1,560 

377 

2,710 

Special district 

1,393 

2,562 

2,718 

2,877 

3,504 

Total 

$10,680 

$16,720 

$14,703 

$14,980 

$18,324 


Source- US Bureau of the Census, Governmental Debt m 1950 ( Ckivernmental 
IfceSd 1950. No- l; W»btas.o=, D.C.. G.veMn.nt WnMg 

Office, December, 1950), p. 6- 


FISCAL RELATIONS BETWEEN LEVELS 
OF government 


As we have considered the means of Bnancing government, we 
may have given the impression that each level of government is set 
off in a compartnierit) without fiscal relations with the others. To 
conect any such impression, as weU as to give some recogmtion to 
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a growing problem in public finance in the United States, we now 
shall consider some of the fiscal relations between levels of govern- 
ment. 

When revenue needs were smaller, there were rather clear-cut 
division lines between the national and State and local govern- 
ments. Throughout the early history of the nation, the national 
government depended almost entirely upon customs and excises as 
sources of revenue, and State and local governments subsisted 
mostly on property taxes. This compartmentalization of revenue 
sources became less distinct during tlie first two decades of the 
twentieth century, and in the period since World War I, it has dis- 
appeared almost completely. Because of increased revenue needs, 
both the State and national levels of government now tax incomes, 
sales, and business. 

In addition to the use by the national and State governments of 
the same kinds of taxes, there are other, equally important, prob- 
lems of fiscal interrelations. These problems are associated with 
grants of funds from the national government to State and local 
governments and State subsidies to, and State sharing of taxes with, 
local governmental units. Another problem is tliat of interstate rela- 
tions in taxation, such as multiple taxation and interstate competi- 
tion in taxation. Problems of State taxation of national instrumen- 
talities and national taxation of State instrumentalities have become 
important Overlapping administration is one of the major problems 
common to all of these interrelationships. Co-ordination of financial 
activities at all levels of government — national. State, and local — is 
a complex matter. 

Duplicate Recenuc Systems 

A number of taxes now arc levied by bolli national and State 
govenimcnts. Both levy an individual and corporate income lax and 
death, gasoline, liquor, and tobacco taxes. Tlic problems arising 
from this duph'calion include separate administrative systems, limi- 
tation of die revenue rcsourccsof a tax for each level of govcniment, 
and equalization of burdens upon certain classes of taxpayers. Sep- 
arate administrative systems not only are cosdy but also frequently 
fail to synchronize their administrative procedures and regulations 
properly, with ct)nsc<|uent annoyance to tlic taxpayer. TI»c linnU- 
tions inherent in the revenue resources of a tax when levied sep- 
arately by bodi die national and Slate levels of government often 
result in one level's getting the major sluic of the proceeds of tlni 
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tax. Usually, the national government has been in the advantageous 
position. This situation is illustrated in the taxation of individual 
and corporate incomes. 

Goccnimental Aids 

Unfortunately, the level of government best fitted to perform 
service functions frequently is not tJje level of government best 
fitted to administer and collect taxes. Consequently, if governments 
are assigned the jobs they are best fitted to perform, provision must 
be made for transferring revenues from the level where collections 
are made to the level wliere tlie service functions are performed. 
Generally speaking, tlie larger units of government are best fitted 
to collect the taxes; tJie smaller units are best fitted to perform the 
service functions. Througliout the years, elaborate systems of grants- 
in-aid from the national government to State and local governments 
and State aid to, and State sharing of taxes with, local governments 
have been devised to meet the problem. Grants*in*aid have been 
given by the national government for such programs as the estab- 
lishment of agricultural e.xperiment stations, constrvetion of high- 
ways, rehabilitation and education of veterans, and social welfare. 
States also have made grants-in-aid to local governments for such 
programs as public Avelfare, education, recreation, and highway and 
street maintenance. In addition. Stale governments have redistrib- 
uted to local governments a part of the revenue of some taxes col- 
lected by tlie State — ^for exaniple, a sliare of the cigarette and alco- 
holic beverages taxes. These funds usuaUy are not earmarked for 
any particular function, but may be used by the local governments 
for general purposes. 

Interstate Relations 

One of the major problems of interstate relations is multiple taxa- 
tion, which takes such forms as taxation of the same income by 
more than one .State and double taxation of intangibles through 
death taxes. Anotlier interstate complication is the competitive taxa- 
tion by States. Instances of special favors given to businesses are not 
unusual. Some States for years have been rivals in attracting cor- 
porations by low corporation taxes or exemption from taxes for a 
period of years. A recent problem of interstate relations is that of 
trade barriers between the States — ^for example, fees and regulations 
applying to buses and trucks moving across State lines. 
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Taxation of Government Instrumentalities 
An instrumentality is a means or medium by which something 
is performed or accomplished. Government instrumentalities con- 
sist of property, agencies, bonds, and a host of other things that are 
part of the operative machinery of government. From the federal 
principle of government laid down in the national Constitution, it 
was accepted early in the history of the nation that a State govern- 
ment may not tax the instrumentalities of the national government. 
A reciprocal principle, that the nation may not tax the instrumen- 
talities of the States, developed later. These principles developed as 
a result of court decisions and not because of specific constitutional 
provisions. The immunity from taxation created by these rules cov- 
ered a wide field, which was not disturbed until recently. A deci- 
sion by the United States Supreme Court in 1938 * caused the sal- 
aries of all employees of State and local governments to become 
subject to the national income tax. Following the Supreme Court's 
action, the States provided by legislation for taxing salaries of em- 
ployees of the national government. This action ako was upheld by 
tlie Court.“ This inroad into the immunity doctrine has opened the 
door for at least tlie consideration of taxing many government in- 
strumentalities. The possibility, however, of State and local taxa- 
tion of property owned by the national government without na- 
tional consent is highly improbable. National governmental agen- 
cies and enterprises, such as lire TVA and some types of public 
housing projects, make payments to local governments in lieu of 
taxes on property taken over by these enterprises. No uniform stand- 
ards and procedures have been used for handling this matter, and 
payments in lieu of taxes is one of the most unsatisfactory areas in 
inlergovcmmental fiscal relations. 


SUM.MARY 


Governments, like business enterprises, need labor and goods to 
carry on tlicir operations. Raising revenue, spending money, and 
borrowing make up the fiscal operations of government. The prob- 
lem of financing government has become increasingly significant 
with tlie development of the positive state. Expansion of old services 
and functions and addition of new ones have decidedly increased 


4 llchcrins V. Cfrluirdt, oOl UJS. 405 {1U3S}. 

V- Seu) Yotk « rel. CTtUrl<, 300 U.S. (1W3). 
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the financial needs of government. 

The Ujree ways in ^vliicli tlie expenditures of government must 
be met are taxation, borrowing, and nontax revenue. Nontax revenue, 
such as gifts, sale of public property, fines, and public charges for 
services, make up a very small proportion of total governmental 
revenue. Ultimately, most of tlie expenditures of government must 
be met by taxation. In periods of emergency and crisis, however, 
borrowing usually is relied upon to supply most of the revenue.' 
Taxes, of course, must be used to reduce tlie public debt and to pay 
interest on the debt. 

In determining a tax policy, government usually follows certain 
well-established principles. First, the purpose of the policy must be 
decided — that is, whetlier the tax is primarily for revenue or for 
regulation and control. Second, the allocation of the tax burden 
must be determined — tljat is, die basis upon which the people shall 
be required to pay taxes. Two criteria followed in this principle are 
cost and benefit and tlie ability to pay. Third, the incidence of the 
tax must be detemiined — dial is, who ultimately shall pay the tax. 
This principle involves die shifting of taxes to the person whose 
income is eventually reduced by payment of the tax. 

Many kinds of taxes are used by tlie national, State, and local gov- 
ernments. At present, the chief sources of revenue for the national 
government are the individual income tax and the corporation net 
income tax. Stale governments use the general sales tax, motor 
vehicle taxes, and the license and privilege tax as tlieir principle 
revenue sources. Local governments rely upon the general property 
tax for most of their revenue. In their efforts to raise money in 
order to meet growing expenditures, each level of government has 
attempted to tap every possible source of revenue. One result of 
these efforts has been overlapping of taxes — for example, in some 
places all three levels of government tax individual and corporation 
income; both national and State governments tax gasoline, tobacco 
products, alcohoh'c beverages, and motor vehicles; both local and 
State governments use death and gift taxes, motor vehicle licenses, 
and permits for certain professions and semiprofessions. In addition, 
there is competition among States for revenue, with the result that 
multiple taxation exists — for example, a person’s intangible property 
may very well be taxed in more than one State under certain 
circumstances. 

Under conditions of overlapping and multiple taxation, some tax- 
payers may carry an extremely heavy burden of taxation. Further- 
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more, duplicate systems of tax administration exist, increasing costs 
of administration and adding to the tax burden. Experience has in- 
dicated. that the level of government best fitted to collect taxes is 
not always the one best equipped to perform service functions for 
the people. Some steps have been taken to remedy this situation. 
For example, grants-in-aid by the national government are made to 
State and local governments for particular purposes, State grants-in- 
aid are made to local governments, and States share some taxes 
with local governments. 

Borrowing by the national government has been resorted to dur- 
ing times of emergency, such as war and economic depression. 
During most wars, the national debt has increased markedly, par- 
ticularly during World Wars I and II. The debt soared to huge pro- 
portions during World War II and has not been reduced appre- 
ciably since that time. Borrowing by State and local governments 
has followed the same general pattern, but this pattern has been 
different from that of the national government. For example, during 
times of emergency. State and local governments refrain from bor- 
rowing and redeem some of their indebtedness. After the emerg- 
ency, borrowing is increased to provide for needed improvements 
which could not be made during the emergency period. At present, 
State and local borrowing is primarily for schools and highways. 

In 1953, the total governmental debt in the United States was 
approximately $300 billion, or about $1890 per capita— that is, 
theoretically, every man, woman, and child in this country owed 
this amount of the public debt. The carrying charge — interest pay- 
ment — on this debt amounted to about $7 billion. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Demonstrate the wide scope of finances at the three levels of gov- 
ernment. 

2. If the main purpose of taxation is to raise revenue, what reasons can 
be given in favor of a tax to regulate or control? 

3. Explain the two methods by which the tax burden may be allocated. 

4. What is the difference between proportional and progressive tax 
rates? How may a tax rate be regressive in nature? 

5. Illustrate forward, baclavard, and diffused shifting of taxes. 

6. \Vhat are the principal sources of tax revenue for each level of gov- 
ernment? 

7. ^Vhat are tlie three principles that have been followed in applying 
the income tax in recent years? 
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national income and fiscal 

AND MONETARY POUCIES 


In tlie preceding chapter, we considered the fiscal operations of the 
government. During the last decade or two, considerable interest 
has developed in the impact of governmental fiscal operations on 
the national economy. This interest has led to examination of the 
national economy by analysis of data ’ about the national income 
and by determination of the influence of government on the level 
of national income. 

The national economy is affected by the monetary system of the 
country and by tlie controls which government exercises over that 
system. In this chapter, therefore, we shall consider the measure- 
ment and determination of national income, the monetary system of 
our country, and the fiscal and monetary policies of the government 
as they may influence the economy of our nation. 

NATIONAL INCOME 
Measurement of National Income 

. There are two ways of measuring national income ,(I )^by the 
total income earned in a year by the owners of the factors of pro- 
duction (land, labor, capital) and (2) by the total value of all goods 
and services produced in any year. Although these two ways are 
different, they amount essentially to looldng at the same thing 
from two directions. 

1 These ckta aie supphed periodically by the Department of Commerce of the na- 
tional government and the National Bureau of Economic flesearch, a nonprofit 
organizaUon. The same data are conveniently presented in each month's issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

2 National income as considered in this chapter is a dollar measure and not a meas- 
ure of real income — that is, a measure of the purchasing power of the dollar. 
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Figure 13 shows that there is a flow of money going from business 
to persons to pay for services and resources, and a flow of money 
(spending) from persons to business for goods and services. As 
these two flows of money are equal, we ean measure national in- 
come by the upper flow (ineome earned by persons) or by the 
lower flow (the amount of spending by consumers). Both flows of 
money are the same. 

NATIONAL INCOME 


Wages, Rent, Profits, Interest 



Figure 13 

The total income earned in a year — the upper flow — consists of 
wages, salaries, and other compensation to .employees; rental income 
and that of proprietors (unincorporated businesses and profession- 
als» such as single proprietors, lawyers, and doctors); corporation 
profits; and interest received from securities and other loans. 

TABLE 11. National Income, by Distributive Shares (Selected Years) 


fin biUiont of dollars) 


National income 

Compensation of employees 
Proprietors* and rental 
income 

Corporate profits 
Net interest 


1929 


$87.4 

50.8 

19.7 

10.3 

6.5 


1933 


$39.6 

29.3 

7.2 

- 2.0 

5.0 


1041 


$103.8 

64.3 

20.8 

14.6 

4.1 


1949 


$210.3 

139.9 

42.1 

29.2 
5.0 


1953 


$300.4 

207.6 

49.0 

41.1 
7.8 


(Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding.) 


Source: Federal Rescrce Bulletin. June, 1954, p, 652. 
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The total value of all goods and services produced in any year— 
the lower Bow of money in Figure 1(3— is called Gross National 
Product (GNP). This way of looking at national income is from 
the point of view of spending, not earning. The total expenditures 
of the nation for goods and services may be divided into four broad 
categories j (1) personal-consumption expenditures; (2) gross pri- 
vate domestic investment — expenditures of individuals and private 
organizations, mostly business enterprises, for such capital goods as 
new buildings, machinery, and equipment; (3) net foreign invest- 
ment — the net balance of payanents between the United States and 
other countries (if it is positive, we have sold abroad goods and 
sei^’ices in excess of our purchases abroad; if it is negative, we have 
sold Jess than we Iiavo purchased from other countries); and (4) 
governmental purchases of goods and services — expenditures of 
government for goods and services of business enterprises and for 
services of govemmenlai workers and militar)’ personnel, 

TABLE 12. Gross National Product or Expenditure (Selected Years) 


1029 


Gross national product $103.8 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 78.8 

Gross private domestic 

investment 15.8 

Net foreign investment .8 

Government purchases 8.5 

National 1-5 

State and local 7.2 


(Note: Details may not add 


(m billions of dollars) 


1933 

1941 

1949 

1953 

$55.8 

$126.4 

$258.2 

$367.2 

46.3 

82.3 

180.6 

229.8 

1.3 

18.3 

33.5 

54.4 

.2 

1.1 

.5 

-1.9 

8.0 

24.7 

43.6 

84.9 

2.0 

16.9 

25.4 

59.7 

5.9 

7.8 

18.2 

25.2 


totals because of rounding.) 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, June, 1954, p. 653. 

During a period of time, the total expenditures (GNP) measure 
the gross national output of goods and services for the people of 
the nation. That is, the spending for goods and services creates 
money income, and the total money received during any period of 
time is equal to the amount of spending for output of goods and 
services. National income analysts warn us, however, that GNP is 
not a correct estimate of actual national income, because in a dy- 
namic economy, capital goods must be replaced— that is, they wear 
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out and become outdated — and allowance must be made for de- 
preciation and obsolescence. Therefore, estimates are made for 
capital-consumption allowances. When these allowances are ac- 
counted for, the actual production for the year may be estimated, 
and the result is called Net National Product (NNP). 

The national income analysts point out also that a diflBculty of 
measurement arises because of certain governmental taxes, par- 
ticularly indirect business taxes,® such as sales taxes, customs, and 
excise taxes. These taxes are included in sale prices of goods and 
hence are included in GNP, but as people pay these taxes, they are 
not spending for output of goods (and these taxes do not show up 
in national income measured by income earned) but are contribut- 
ing to governmental revenue. The most important difference be- 
tween the estimate of NNP and national income is the amount of 
indirect business taxes. The deduction of this item, and other minor 
items shown in Table 13, results in national income equal to the 
earned national income as shown in Table 11. Referring back to 
Figure 13, after the allowances and deductions stated above are 
made, the upper flow of money (national income measured by eam- 
ings) equals the lower flow of money (national income measured 
by spending or the value of goods'and services produced). 

In our examination of national income, the items of government 
expenditures and indirect taxes are seen to be sizable items. For 
example. Table 12 shows government purchases (expenditures) to 
be $84.9 billion in 1953; in Table 13 indirect business taxes for 1953 
are $30 billion. These two items do not show the entire amount of 
fiscal operations of government which affect national income. In 
addition to indirect business taxes, government collects personal 
taxes, corporate profits taxes, and social insmance taxes. ^Vhen the 
amounts paid back to the people by government in the form of 
social insurance benefits, interest on the debt, and subsidies are 
deducted from the total taxes collected, the total net taxes for 1953 
were $81.2 billion.^ The importance of governmental fiscal opera- 
tions is seen in that, of a GNP of $367.2 billion, government pur- 
chases amounted to $84.9 billion, or 23 per cent; and total taxes 
were $81.2 billion, or 22 per cent. Later in the chapter we shall 
refer again to the influence of the fiscal operations of the govern- 
ment on the national economy. 

» Since 1947. government statisticians have arbitrarily included in national Income all 
personal taxes, such as income, pajToli, and propel taxes, and corporation income 
^xes. hut h.ive excluded indirect business taxes. 

* Fci/erfii flcuTce Bulletin, June, 1954. p. 652. 
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T.n« 13 . of NAtaA, 

(in biJJiont of dollars) 


Gross national product 

Less: Capital corisumption 

1929 

$103.8 

1933 

$55.8 

1941 

$126.4 

1949 

$238.2 

2953 

$367.2 

allowances 

Equals: Net national product 

8.8 

95.0 

7.2 

48.6 

9.3 

117.1 

19.4 

238.8 

29.3 

837.9 

Less: Indirect business taxes 



and related liabilities 
Business transfer pay- 

7.0 

7.1 

11.3 

21,6 

30.0 

ments 

.6 

.7 

.5 

,8 

.9 

Statistical discrepancy 

-.1 

2.2 

i.e 

.2 

.5 

Plus: Subsidies less current 



surplus of governmental 





enterprise 

-.1 


.1 

.0 

- 1 

Equals: National income 

87.4 

39.6 

103.8 

216.3 

306.4 


(l^ote: way not add to totals because of rouadia^.) 


(a) Less than 50 million dollars. 

Source: Federal Heterve Bulletin, June, 195J, p. 652. 

Determination of National Income 

In the preceding section, we have seen how national income is 
measured; now we shall consider what determines the level of na- 
tional income and why it fluctuates. 

saving and investment Referring to Table 12 above, we see that 
the largest item of expenditure is for personal consumption of goods 
and services. The amount of spendnig by persons for goods and 
services depends, of course, upon their income and the amount of 
their borrowing. But some consumers do not spend all their incomes. 
The part not spent is saved. In 19^, personal savings amounted to 
about $18.1 bilh'on. Most savings are put in such institutions as 
banks and insurance companies, which make loans to businessmen 
when business activity is brisk and buy bonds and maintain large 
reserves when business activity is slow. 

The loans extended to businessmen are used to invest in capital 
goods, such as factories and equipment. As indicated in Table 12, 
the total amount of domestic investment in 1953 was $54.4 billion. 
This was the amount of money used to increase capital formation, 
which means in reality increasing the capacity to produce. The 
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amount of investment fluctuates with business conditions — in 1933, 
at the time of the depression, investments amounted to only $1.3 
billion, but since then they have steadily increased (see Table 12). 

In order to produce capital goods, people must refrain from 
spending all their income on consumer goods. Most saving is done 
by the rich; in general, the poor must spend all their income to 
maintain their standard of living. Those who save do so for various 
reasons — for example, to set aside funds for a "rainy day,” or for 
educating their children, or for retirement, or because they are in 
the habit of saving. On the other hand, businessmen invest to make 
more money. If opportunities seem favorable, they will invest 
heavily; if opportunities seem unfavorable, they ^vill refrain from 
investing. Because the motives of savers and investors are different, 
it is possible for persons to want to save more than businessmen are 
willing to invest, and for businessmen to be wilh'ng to invest more 
than persons are willing to save. Since savings and investments are 
made by different persons, the important question is that of the 
relation between saving and investment and how this relation deter- 
mines the level of national income. 

Modem economists say that saving and investment tend to come 
into balance or "equilibrium” — that is, changes in either sa\'ing or 
investment are brought into line by changes in the national income. 

If people try to save more than is invested, they reduce their spend- 
ing for consumption and investment and hence spending is less 
than the cost of the national output of goods and services. In such 
circumstances, businessmen are unable to sell all the goods and 
services produced at the existing level of production, and they re- 
duce production and lay off workers, the total earnings of 

workers are reduced, national income falls. Saving decreases and 
lends to decline until it equals investment, ^^fflen this condition is 
reached, income does not have to fall any farther, and additional 
workers do not need to be discharged. 

On the otlier hand, if businessmen are willing to invest more than 
people are saving, the spending for consumption and investment is 
greater than the costs of the total output of goods and services. 
Profits are great, and businessmen hire more workers to produce 
more goods and services to meet the demand. This condition causes 
national income to rise, and it continues to rise until saving and 
investment tend to balance. 

In this thcorv' of the equilibrium level of national income, invest- 
ment is the important factor. It causes income to rise or fall until 
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saving has made the adjustment to the point or level of maintainine 
investment where the upper flow of money (earned income), as 
shown in Figure 13, is equal to the lower flow of money (spending). 

CONSUMPTIO.N AND INVESTMENT Another way of determining the 
naUonal income is to consider it from the point of view of whether 
tile total spending on consumption and investment is as large as the 
total costs of the national output of goods and services. If total 
spending is less than total cost, investment will decline, produc- 
tion \vill be stepped up, earnings will be greater, and hence na- 
tional income will rise. If total spending equals total cost, an 
equilibrium level of national Income and employment \vill exist. 
Wien this condition prevails, business is getting back an amount to 
continue producing at that level of output. 

In fact, this consumption-and-investment way of looking at na- 
tional income results In the same level of national income as the 
saving*and*investmGnt approach. In both instances, investment is 
the key to whether national income will rise or fall. 

national income multiplied Consumer habits of spending are 
not likely to change so rapidly that they will start an increase in 
national income. An increase in spending by consumers depends 
mostly upon increases in earned income that result from rises in 
investment. If the national income is fed by income payments aris- 
ing from investment, the level of national income rises more than 
the amount of the added investment. Similarly, a continuous de- 
crease in the income payments to workers causes a decrease in the 
level of national income by more than the amount of decrease in 
investment. That an increase or decrease in national income will 
result in a greater or lesser amount than an increase or decrease in 
investment is due to what is called the multiplier. 

If an increase of investment or of government spending of $500,- 
000 causes an increase in national income of $2,000,000, then the 
multiplier is 4. If the increase in national income is $1,500,000, the 
multiplier is 3; if the increase is $1,000,000, the multiplier is 2. For 
example, when a businessman invests $500,000 in the construction 
of a new plant, carpenters, masons, suppliers, and others will re- 
ceive the $500,000, which will be extra income to them. They, in 
turn, will spend part of this income for consumption purposes. If 
we assume that they save one-fourth of it and spend three-fourths, 
they will spend $375,000 on new consumption goods. The produc- 
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ers of these goods, in turn, will have an extra income of $375,000, 
of which they may spend three-fourths, or $206,250. Those who 
receive the $206,250 \vill spend $154,687.50, and so on. A whole 
series of rounds of spending will go on, so that if the example is 
worked out to the ultimate end, the original investment of $500,000 
and the series of rounds of spending resulting from it \vill add 
$2,000,000 to the national income; the multiplier then is 4. In the 
same way, a reduction in investment may reduce the national in- 
come by more than the amount of the reduced investment. 

EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENTAL FISCAL OPERATIONS ON NATIONAL IN- 
COME The same situation may prevail if government invests in 
buildings, public works, or other enterprises. Sometimes when the 
government does spend money in this manner, particularly in times 
of depression, it is often referred to as “pump priming — that is, 
government spending primes the “economic pump” by stimulating 
private business activity as well as by government spending itself, 
and the increase in national income \vill be indicated by a multi- 
plier. 

Government spending for goods and services to meet regular 
needs also influences national income. We have seen that govern- 
ment spending in 1953 amounted to 23 per cent of the national out- 
put. ^Vhen government spends the revenue received from taxes, an 
increase in total spending occurs. In particular, if government ex- 
penditures are for capital goods, the effect is the same as an increase 
in private investment, and the result is a rise in the level of national 
income. 

A heav'y taxing program of government also affects national in- 
come. In 1953, total taxes amounted to 22 per cent of the NNP. If 
government spends what citizens would have spent in addition to 
what they would have saved, the total amount of spending increases 
and savings decrease. The effect is the same as when the savings 
are invested in private production, and the equilibrium level of 
national income is higher, just as when savings are equal to invest- 
ments. This result is particularly likely in the case of personal taxes 
collected from the taxpayers. Accordingly, when government en- 
gages in a large-scale ta.xing and spending program, the effect is an 
increase in national income. 

Government may influence the level of national income in an- 
other way. When government revenue and expenditures arc not 
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equal— that is, when deficits or surpluses exist— the level of national 
income is alleeted the same as if there were changes in private 
myestment. Suppose tliat an equilibrium level of national income 
exists and that government spending is greater than revenue re- 
ceived from taxes. The result of the added spending is an increase 
in the national income. Tlie amount of deficit is borrowed from 
individuals and banks. The amount borrowed from individuals 
serves in the same way as individual savings invested in private 
prodiictiv’e enterprises. TIic amount borrowed from banks enables 
those banks to increase their reserves by using the government 
securities; and by increasing reserves, banks can increase their loans 
to customers, tliereby increasing their demand deposits. (This proc- 
ess will be explained in the following section of this chapter.) The 
effect of government deficit spending is similar to that of increasing 
private investment until such time that savings increase at the 
higher income level to offset government deficit spending. In this 
case, the multiplier is a deficit-spending multiplier instead of an 
investment multiplier. 

On the other hand, if government spending is less than govern- 
ment revenue — that is, if taxation takes money out of circulation 
and government does not spend all of it — the effect upon national 
income is the same as that resulting from a decrease in private in- 
vestment; the level of national income drops. 

By its taxing and spending program, government causes the vol- 
ume of private consumption and investment to be different from 
that which would prevail if it did not exert the influence on na- 
tional income that it does. In other words, a government deficit- 
spending program tends to increase the national income — that is, to 
be inflationary in nature — and a government surplus fends fo de- 
crease the national income — that is, to be deflationary in nature. In 
brief, when government carries on a large-scale taxing and spending 
program, what the level of national income tends to be depends 
upon the combination of savings plus taxes and investment plus 
government spending. 

Government’s fiscal operations may not always produce the re- 
sults indicated above because of counterbalancing reactions. If 
government spending creates an altitude unfavorable to private 
investment — for example, if government enters areas of production 
so extensively that private enterprise is discouraged from doing so 
there is an offset to the stimulus of government spending. Further- 
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more, certain kinds of taxes, such as excess-profits taxes, may dis- 
courage private enterprise, and the result may be reduced pLate 
investment, which tends to offset government spending. Thus pol- 
icy-makers need to determine not only the social and economic 
objectives of the fiscal program but also the ways and means of 
implementing the program to advance the general welfare of the 
nation. 


SUMM^Y In summarizing the detenninants of national income, 
we see that an equilibrium level of national income tends to exist. 

IS con 1 ion may e put in the form of an equation; consump- 
tion plus savings plus taxes equals consumption plus investment 
plus government spending. If we leave government out of consid- 
eration for a moment, we see that consumption spending is equal 
to the cost of producing consumers’ goods and that savings tend to 
equal investments. When the government taxing and spending pro- 
grarn is brought mto consideration and government spends what it 
receives m tax revenue, taxes tend to serve the same function as 
savinp. and government spending tends to serve the same function 
as private investment. 


At any given level of national income, an increase in investment 
and in government spending will increase the level of national in- 
come. and. conversely, a decrease in investment (which may result 
when savmgs exceed investments) and in government spending 
(which may result when government spending is less than tax rev- 
enue) wiU decrease the level of national income. 

An examination of the items making up the national income and 
their changes from year to year helps to explain much about the 
condition of the national economy. An examination of the items in 
any given level of national income will show whether the economy 
is e^eriencing prosperity or depression. The goal is to maintain a 
high level of national income aiming toward full employment. Since 
the fiscal operations of government play an important role in the 
striving toward this goal, government fiscal policies are significant. 
Before we consider these policies, it will be necessary to describe 
the monetary system of the country, because it too affects the na- 
tional economy. Governmental monetary policies also influence the 
national economy. The last section of the chapter is reserved for a 
consideration of fiscal and monetary policies. 
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MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES 

In the preceding section of this chapter, as well as in much of the 
previous material of this book, we have often used the term money, 
but we have not explained the role money plays in fulfflliug certain 
functions in society. Almost every society has a monetary system— 
that is, a system in which money is used to facilitate the transaction 
of business, particularly the exchange of goods and services. 

Functions of Money 

One fimction of money is to serx'e as a standard of value. All ex- 
change values can be expressed in monetary terms. The reader prob- 
ably knows the prices of many goods and services — for example, a 
hat costs $10.00, a suit, $75.00; a shoe shine is 25 cents, a hair cut, 
$1,00. All of us frequently make such measurements of value. With- 
out money it would be difficult to estimate these values, and ex- 
change would be cumbersome and slow. 

Money serves also as a medium of exchange. A person can sell for 
money and buy ^v'hat he u'ants with money. By the use of money, 
he can better satisfy his wants, since he need not wait until a direct 
exchange of specific goods can be arranged. 

In addition, money serves as a store of value. A person may save 
money knowing that it is usable at any time— for example, students 
may pay for their education with money saved long before they 
entered college. 

A final function of money is to serve as a standard of deferred 
payments: a person can judge what he will receive or owe in the 
future. If he buys for $500 a bond which will mature in ten years, 
he knows that he will receive not only interest each year but also 
$500 at the end of ten years. If a person mortgages his house, he 
knows that he xvill have to pay the amount (and interest) of the 
mortgage in the future. 

Relation of Money to Price Levels 

If money is to perform effectively the last two functions store 
of value and standard of deferred payments— its value must remain 
stable over a comparatively long period of time. The value of inoney 
is determined by its purchasing power — that is, the amount of ^y 
good or service which a unit will purchase. In turn, purchasing 
power is measured by price — the amount of money given in 
change for a unit of a good or a particular service. As we have noted 
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in Chapter 12, Volume I, where we discussed the price mechanism, 
price is determined in large measure by the supply of and dem^d 
for a good. Since demand is measured by the amount of money 
people are willing to pay for a good, price then depends upon the 
relationship between the supply of goods available in the market 
and the volume of spending. In turn, volume of spending depends 
upon the amount of money available and the rapidity of circulation 
of money. (By rapidity of circulation is meant the average number 
of times a unit of money is spent in a given time. ) A definite rela- 
tionship exists bet^veen the amount and circulation of money and 
price levels. For example, if the amount and circulation of money 
were increased without an increase in the supply of goods, price 
levels would rise, which means that the value of money would de- 
crease. On the other hand, if the amount and circulation of money 
were reduced and the supply of goods should remain the same, price 
levels would decline, which means that the value of money would 
increase. 

Changing price levels — that is, changes in the value of money — 
have important consequences. First, there is a redistribution of 
real income (purchasing power). Persons whose dollar incomes are 
relatively fixed by such resources as pensions, interest, and annuities 
gain in real income when price levels drop, and lose in real income 
when price levels rise. Persons whose money income comes from 
such flexible sources as profits of business enterprise lose purchasing 
power when price levels decline and gain when prices rise. A sec- 
ond consequence of price changes is the redistribution of wealth. 
Debtors gain when price levels increase and lose when prices de- 
cline, whereas creditors lose in periods of rising prices and gain in 
periods of declining prices. Because fluctuations in price levels 
affect the entire economy and well-being of society, the monetary 
system of the nation and the government’s monetary policies are of 
considerable importance to the general welfare. 

Types of Money 

In the United States, the standard of value, the gold dollar, is not 
used as a medium of exchange. The gold is kept locked up,® and 

Bin IQM, the national govemnieTit called In all gold (except that in fewciry. dental 
fillings and similar forms) and gold coins when Congress raised the price of gold 
from $20.67 to $'J3.00 an ounce to present the holden of gold from mating a 67 
per cent profit as a result of the des-aluatfon of the dollar. Since that time, the 
^•emment has bought almost all gold mined and imported to prevent hoarding 
Lid to use it as backing for substitute money, 'nicrefore, the government owns most 
of the gold in the country and keeps it stened in its own vaults. 
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substitutes whose value is based upon the faith of the people that 
^Id could be used as a medium if necessary, expedite tade and 
commerce as well as if gold alone were used 
Gold and the substitutes used as media of exchange are aU consid- 
ered money in the United States. In addition, demand deposits in 
banks are considered money, and most of the business transactions 
m doUar value are carried on by ivriting checks against bank 
deposits. 


table 14 . Types of Money in Circulation in the United Slates<»t Decem- 
ber 31, 1933 



(in 

millions) 

TYPES OF MONEY 


AMOUNT 

Cold certificates 



Federal reserve notes 


26,253 

Treasury currency — total 


4,492 

Standard silver dollars 

$ 210 


Silver certificates and treasury 


notes of 1890 

2,J0J 


Subsidiary stiver coins 

1,179 


Minor coins 

424 


United States notes 

316 


Federal reserve bank notes 

190 


National bank notes 

72 


Total 


30,781 

Demand deposits subject to check 


102,451 

Total money supply 


$133,232 


^•5 Outjide Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. Includes any paper currency held 
Outside the continental limits of the United States. 

Sources; Federal Reserve Bulletin, February, 1954, p. 159 for types of money; Ibid., 
May, 1954, p. 470 for demand deposits. 

The above tabulation shows that the forms of money in circula- 
tion in the greatest amounts axe demand deposits subject to check 
($102 billion, or about 77 per cent) and Federal Reserve Notes 
($26 billion, or about 19 per cent); the two together make up about 
96 per cent of all money in circulation. An outstanding feature of 
these two forms of money is that they are not issued by the govern- 
ment of the United States but represent bank credit, which repre- 
sents debt. An examination of the operations of the banking system 
will enable us to understand how such money comes into existence 
and how the amount of money in circulation, and therefore its value, 
may be controlled. 
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Monetary Control through the Federal Reserve System 
The Constitution of the United States gives Congress sweeping 
powers over monetary affairs/The most pertinent of these provi- 
sions are: (1) “The Congress shall have power ... to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin . . . .” and (2) “No 
State . . . shall coin money; emit bills of credit; make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts . . . Congress, 
therefore, has complete control over money. It is through the regu- 
lation of the banking system that Congress implements most of its 
monetary controls. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM The Federal Re- 
serve System was established by act of Congress in 1913 as one of 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 



Figure 14 

the reforms of the New Freedom era referred to in Chapter 10. Tlie 
original act and subsequent amendments have made possible close 
governmental supervision of both the banking system and monetary 
conditions in the United States. 

Tile principal organizational structure of the Federal Ilcserre 
System consists of the member banks, the twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks, and the Board of Governors. AH national banks — that is, 
those banks chartered by tlie naUonal government— are required 
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to be members of the Federal Reserve System. State-chartered 
banks are not required to become members, but they may join the 
System if they comply with the requirements for membership. The 
present membersliip of the Federal Reserve System includes only 
about 50 per cent of all commercial banks in the United States, but 
these member banks carry approximately 85 per cent of all commer- 
cial bank deposits. A member bank must submit to supervision and 
examination by Federal Reserx-e authorities, must take out insurance 
from tlie Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, must hold stock in 



the Federal Reserve Bank of its district, and must hold its legal 
ir. the form of deposits in the Federal Reserve Bank of its 
” in returtThe nTember bank may borrow from the Reserve 
Bank and use its facilities in other ways in conducting banking 

'"“mT nnfted States is divided into twelve districts, witli a Federal 
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“bankers’ banks” — that is, they do not cany on business with the 
general public but deal \vith their member banks. Each Federal 
Reserve Bank is owned by the member banks of the district, since 
each member bank is required to buy stock of its Reserve Bank equal 
to 3 per cent of its own paid-in capital and surplus. Out of the earn- 
ings of the Reserve Bank, an annual dividend, not to exceed 6 per 
cent, is paid to member banks on their stockholdings. Practically 
all of the remainder of the earnings of Reserve Banks is channeled 
into the United States Treasury. Each Federal Reserve Bank has a 
board of directors of nine members, six selected by the member 
banks of the district and three appointed by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Board of Governors, consisting of seven members appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate, has broad regula- 
tory and supervisory powers over the Federal Reserve System. No 
more than one member may be appointed from any one Reserve 
district, and each appointee serves for fourteen years and is ineligi- 
ble for reappointment. The term of one member expires every two 
years; thus the Board is a continuous group. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM The funCtiOnS of the 

Federal Reserve System may be divided into two broad groups or 
divisions. First, the System helps the operations of the banking 
system of the country by its clearing-house or check-collection 
process, and it serves as the banker for the national government. 
The clearing of checks is the procedure by which this type of credit 
instrument gets hack to the member banks upon which the checks 
are drawn, so that the amount may be deducted from the check 
writers account. After the amounts different banks owe other banks 
are determined, if the total amount of checks dra\vn on Bank X is 
larger than the total amount of checks this bank has accepted from 
other banks. Bank X then will have its account in its Federal Re- 
serve Bank reduced by the amount of the difference. As banker for 
the national government, the Federal Reserve Banks receive gov- 
ernmental receipts, transfer government funds from the collector of 
internal revenue and customs offices to the United States Treasury, 
make government payments, and carry on other governmental busi- 
ness transactions. 

Second, the System controls and makes available the rescr\e 
funds of the member banks. Tliis is the major function of the Fed- 
eral Reser\c System. By various means, the supply of money is 
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made elastic to meet varying needs of the country; and through the 
wntrol of the supply of mone>^ the stability of the economy may 
be promoted. It is these means that we shall now consider. 

In the control of the reserve funds of the member banks, policies 
dealing with bank credit are centralized. Federal Beserve Banks 
hold the legal reserves of the member banks— a function related 
close!)’ to commercial-banking practices. A commercial bank earns 
money by making loans to its customers and by buying interest- 
bearing securities. Deposits of a bank are of two kinds— time de- 
posits (savings accounts) and demand deposits (checking ac- 
counts). That portion of total deposits that a bank must hold on 
hand is called reserves. Primary reserves consist of the amount of 
money that a banker decides he should keep on hand to meet the 
daily demands of tlie bank, usually from 2 to 5 per cent of the total 
deposits. Each member bank of the Reserve System is required to 
hold a specified percentage of its total deposits as legal reserves, 
and tliis amount of money is deposited ^vith the Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

The rates of the legal reserves of member banks are determined 
by the Board of Governors and vary with the location of the banks ® 
— for example, in June, 1954, the rale for demand deposits was set 
at 21 per cent for central reserve-city banks (only those in New 
York and Chicago), 18 per cent for reserve-city banks (those 
in the t^velve cities \vhere the Reserve Banks are located), and 12 
per cent for country banks (all those banks not in the above loca- 
tions). In addition, a legal reserve rate is determined for time 
deposits — ^usually the same for all banks. In June, 1954, the rate was 
set at 5 per cent. By the Federal Reserve Banks’ holding the legal 
reserves of member banks, the banking reserves of the nation are 
j» 0 jjjp£jjj 2 ed and can be made available as the need for bank credit 


arises in any part of the counlr)’. 

The twelve Federal Reserve Banks are also required to have 
reserves back of their deposits, which include member-bank reserves 
and deposits of the national government. Furthermore, Reserve 
Banks are required to maintain reserves against Federal Reserve 
Notes which are outstanding. The rate of reserves for deposits is 
25 per cent in gold certificates, issued to the Federal Reserve Banks 


reoiiirement of larger reserves for central reserve-aty banks and reserve^ity ban^ 
,7?^ldo^er from^the time prior to the Federal Reserve System when banks held 
cart of their reserves as deposits in banks of large cities— that is. m the more im- 
portant cities of finance and business. 
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by the United States Treasury. Federal Reserve Notes must also be 
backed by at least 25 per cent in gold certificates, which are backed 
100 per cent by gold held by the government. The realization that 
there are reserves backed by actual gold no doubt contributes to the 
faith the people have in the monetary system of the United States. 

Federal Reser\^e Notes must be backed 100 per cent of their face 
value. Some Federal Reserve Notes are backed 100 per cent by gold 
certificates; others are backed by a 25 per cent reserve in gold cer- 
tificates, with the balance in commercial paper (promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and so forth) and government securities. TTie 
backing other than gold certificates represents debts; consequendy, 
when commercial paper is limited in amount, fewer Federal Re- 
serve Notes will be issued than when commercial paper is more 
abundant. That is to say, when member banks do not make loans 
to their customers or do not borrow directly from Reserve Banks, 
fewer Federal Reserve Notes will be in circulation than when bank 
loans are made extensively or when banks borrow from the Reserve 
Banks. 

The connection between Federal Reserve Notes and commercial 
bank paper is related to another way in which reserve funds of 
member banks may be controlled by the Federal Reserve System. 
Federal Reserve Banks may buy commercial paper of the customers 
to whom the member banks have lent money. This process is called 
rediscounting. The following is an example of rediscounting: 
John Smith borrows $1000 at 5 per cent interest for 6 months from 
his bank, a member of the Federal Reserve System. The bank 
deducts the interest charge at the time the loan is made — that is, 
discounts the note. This amount is $25.00; hence. Smith receives 
$975. The bank then sells the note to its Reserve Bank and the 
process of discounting is repeated; hence, it is called rediscounting. 

In this case the rediscount rate is established by the Board of Gov- 
ernors and is not so high as the member bank’s discount rate, gen- 
erally being 1 to 2 per cent. The practice of rediscounting cus- 
tomers’ commercial paper generally has not been used since 1929, 
although it is still possible to use it. Since 1929, when member 
banks need to borrow, they give their own promissoiy’ notes to the 
Reser\'e Banks, receiving credit for the amount of the note minus 
the discount rale of the Reserve Banks. Commercial paper, in the 
form either of loans made by member banks to their customers or 
of promissoiy’ notes of the member banks, may be used to back Fed- 
eral Reser\'C Notes and to build up the reserves of the member 
banks in the Federal Reser\c B.inks. 
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CONTROL OF THE SUPPLY OF MONEY The regulation of reserve re- 
quircmenls of member banks and of Federal Reserve Banks is one 
oi the important controls over the supply of money. A member bank 
can c.xpand its loan transactions, and tlierefore the amount of money 
in circulation, by the creation of new demand deposits as long as it 
can back these demand deposits by the necessary reserves deposited 
with its Rescr\-e Bank. For example, a member bank in San Fran- 
cisco, a resen'c-cil)' bank, has a legal reserve rate of 18 per cent, 
and the amount of its legal reserves is $3,600,000. It may then have 
a maximum of $20 million in demand deposits ($3,600,000 being 
18 per cent of $20 million). This example shows how the ability of 
the banking system to e.xpand llie supply of money is controlled by 
tlic legal reserve requirements. 

The operations of any one of tlie twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
arc similar to those of a member bank. The Federal Reserve Bank 
is required to hold as legal reserve a percentage of its deposits in 
gold certificates — at present the rate is 25 per cent. A loan transac- 
tion between a member bank and a Federal Reserve Bank can 
create demand deposits in the member bank. For example, the Fed- 
eral Reseix’e Bank in San Francisco lends $180,000 on a promissory 
note to a member bank in that city, which, we assume, has its 
demand deposits covered by its legal reserves. In making this loan, 
actual cash does not change hands; the account of the member bank 
at the Reserve Bank is credited with $180,000. In order to make 
this loan, the Reserve Bank must have $45,000 in gold certificates 
on band as legal resen’e for fl»e $180,000 increase in its deposits. 
The increase in the account of the member bank at the Reserve 
Bank gives it excess reserves in the amount of $180,000, since it 
already had its customers’ deposits covered by adequate legal re- 
serves. If the member bank’s legal reserve rate were 18 per cent, 
it could increase its demand deposits by $1 million ($180,000 being 
18 per cent of $1 million). Consequently, $45,000 in gold certifi- 
cates at the Reserve Bank can allow the creation of $1 million in 
demand deposits at a member bank when the reserve rate is 18 per 
cent. From such a transaction, the actual money supply may be 
increased by $1 million. This example shows that the maximum 
amount the entire banking stjstem can expand money and credit is 
determined by the quantity of gold certificates held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Previously we have seen how a member bank may sell its com- 
mercial paper to its Federal Reserve Bank through the rediscount- 
ing process and that the rediscount rale is lower than the rate of 
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interest the member bank charges its customer. In the above ex- 
ample, of course, the member bank must pay interest on the loan 
received from the San Francisco Reserve Bank. This rate of interest 
is the same as the rediscount rate — ^usually 1 to 2 per cent. By deter- 
mining the legal reserve rates and the rediscount rate, the Board 
of Governors can exercise considerable control over the credit 
transactions of the banking system. In effect, by the use of this 
authority, the Board of Governors can control the expansion of the 
amount of money in circulation. By raising the legal reserve rates 
and the rediscount rate, the banks will be discouraged from engag- 
ing in credit transactions, because their ability to make loans will 
be restricted. That is, if the legal reserve rate is increased, banks 
will have to deposit more money in their accounts at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 

Theoretically, the Board of Governors may encourage expansion 
of the money supply by lowering the legal reserve rates and the 
rediscount rate. Such a move should encom-age banks to increase 
their credit transactions and hence expand the supply of money. 
This expansion, however, actually will not take place unless com- 
mercial banks feel reasonably optimistic about economic condi- 
tions — at least to the point where they are \villing to make addi- 
tional loans. If commercial banks were trying to protect their busi- 
ness soundness, expansion would not take place even if legal reserve 
requirements were removed entirely. Consequently, the Board of 
Governors has the controls necessary to contract the money supply 
but not to increase it. 

Another means available to the Board of Governors for control- 
ling the supply of money is by determining the backing of Federal 
Reserve Notes. We have seen that these notes are backed by gold 
certificates, commercial paper, and government securities. If the 
present requirement of 25 per cent in gold certificates should be 
increased, fewer Federal Reser\'e Notes would be issued by the 
Federal Reserve Banks, because the supply of gold certificates 
depends upon the amount of gold held as rescr\^e for the certifi- 
cates. In addition, if the rediscount rale were increased, the amount 
of commercial paper available for backing Federal Reserve Notes 
would be diminished. As a result, fewer Federal Reserve Notes 
would be placed in circulation. Conversely, by lowering the re- 
quirements to less than 23 per cent of gold certificates and by 
lowering the rediscount rale, theoretically the money supply would 
be increased by the issuance of more Federal Rcscrv’c Notes. As 
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Staled above, this expansion would depend, however, upon general 
economic conditions and the willingness of commercial banks to 
extend tlieir credit transactions. 

The Federal Feserv'e System possesses another means of con- 
trolling the supply of money— open-market operations (purchase 
and sale of government securities directly in the market). These 
operations are siiper\'ised by the Open-Market Committee, which 
is composed of the members of the Board of Governors and five 
others who represent the Reserve Banks and who are elected 
annually by the boards of directors of the Reserve Banks. The 
Committee directs the Federal Reserve Banks to buy or sell notes 
and bonds of tlie United Stales government. By deah’ng in the 
obligations of the national government, the Reserve Banks influ- 
ence the amount of money av*ailablc for business purposes at any 
time. If more money is needed, the Open-Market Committee \viil 
direct the Rcsen'e Banks to buy government securities in the open 
market, thereby putting more money in circulation for business 
transactions. If the amount of money in circulation is to be checked 
or contracted, tlie Committee will direct the Reserve Banks to sell 
government securities, thereby taking money out of business chan- 
nels. Reserve Banks can neither engage in open-market operations 
nor decline to engage in such operations, except in accordance wth 
the regulations formulated by the Open-Market Committee. 

The monetary controls existing in the Federal Reserve System 
make it possible for the national government to influence the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. Some people believe that, by the applica- 
tion of governmental power through these controls, democratic pro- 
cedures are jeopardized and economic freedom cannot exist. The 
interdependence of the many parts of the national economy, how- 
ever, makes it necessary for the government to adopt policies for 
the national economy to work smoothly and for the economic goals 
of society to be attained as nearly as possible. Accordingly, the 
fiscal and monetary policies of the government and their effects on 
economic stability merit our attention. 

FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICIES AND 
ECONOMIC STABILITY 

In this and Ihe preceding chapters, we have described primarily 
the fiscal operations (public finance) of government and the mon- 
etary system of our nation. We shall now give attention to the pol- 
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icies which government may use in conducting its financial and 
monetary programs and to how these policies may influence eco- 
nomic stability. To be clear in our understanding of what is in- 
volved, we shall define fiscal policy as the way government raises 
revenue, spends money, and manages the debt to attain certain 
goals. Monetary policy may be defined as the use of regulations and 
controls over the monetary system to control the supply of money 
so as to attain certain goals. 

The broad goal of both fiscal and monetary policies is economic 
stability. This goal must not be thought of as one of maintaining 
the economy at a level existing at any given time. The major objec- 
tive is to strive for a high level of national income and full employ- 
ment of labor and resources. In attaining this objective, there is 
an attempt to avoid the sharp fluctuations of the business cycle by 
the use of governmental fiscal and monetary power. 

The impact of governmental fiscal operations on the national 
economy has been referred to above, in connection \vith our exam- 
ination of national income. In 1953, government spending ac- 
counted for $84.9 billion out of a GNP of $367.2 billion, or 23 per 
cent of the total output of the nation; and during the same year 
total taxes took $81.2 billion. “Federal operations are now so large 
a factor in our economy that their variations, whether on the rev- 
enue or expenditure side, are bound to have a significant impact 
on our economy.” ’ Because governmental fiscal operations are 
such important factors in influencing the national economy, many 
people believe that the*reIation of these policies to production and 
employment is important in the social and economic welfare of the 
people. 

The use of governmental power over the monetary system of 
the country also has an impact on the national economy. By the use 
of controls through the Federal Reserve System, the supply of 
money may be expanded or restricted; this in turn affects price 
levels, which in turn affect the value of money, or purchasing 
power of individual incomes, and the total national income. Since 
both fiscal and monetary policies have the same fundamental objec- 
tive high level of national income and full employment — the im- 

plementation of these policies by government is correlated and 
synchronized. 

The effects of governmental policy upon the economy were rec- 

T TJie Economic Heport of the Fretident to Cotigress, January 23. J954 (W'aifdxigton, 

P.C.: Government Printing Office. 1054), p. 52. 
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ognized in the passage of the Employment Act of 1946. By this Act 
the government accepted responsibility to aid . . in creating and 
maintaining . . . conditions under which there will be afforded use- 
lul employment opportunities ... for those able, willing, and seek- 
ing work; and to promote maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” A Council of Economic Advisers (considered 
m Chapter 3) of three persons was established by the Act to con- 
sider all national governmental activities that influence employment 
and production. The Council advises the President, makes recom- 
mendations to Congress, and issues annual reports. Though it has 
no means of putting into effect proposals which it considers desir- 
able to offset forces leading to a depression or to an inflationary 
boom, the Council exerts considerable influence on governmental 
policy and thus on the national economy. 

Passage of the Employment Act of 1946 reflects the public atti- 
tude toward the role of government in influencing the national econ- 
omy. The depression of the 1930s and conditions during World 
War II contributed to the support of public sentiment for the idea 
that tlie national government is responsible for providing in a free- 
enterprise economy conditions necessary for full employment and 
a high national income without the extreme effects of deflation and 
inflation. Those persons who advocate an active role by government 
point to the means that government has at its disposal to achieve 
relative stability in a national economy of full employment and 
a high level of national income. 

Governmental Policies to Achieve Economic Stabilitu 
FISCAL POLICY As part of a fiscal policy of stabilizing the econ- 
omy, the advocates of the use of governmental authority recom- 
mend a reduction in taxes and an increase in governmental expendi- 
tures during periods of declining national income, and an increase 
in taxes and reduction in governmental expenditures when national 
income is approaching a full-employment level and there is danger 
of inflation. By decreasing taxes, people will have mote money to 
spend; this will increase the demand for goods and services, stimu- 
late investment and production, and increase employment. When 
economic conditions approach frill employment and there is danger 
of inflation, an increase in taxes will “drain off” some of the spend- 
ing power, with a consequent reduction in investment and produc- 
tion; this wiU relieve some of the pressure on prices. 

On the other hand, a condition of declining national spending for 
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output of goods and services (GNP), calls for increased govern- 
mental spending for buildings, roads, and other projects to help 
stimulate business production and employment and hence increase 
national income. Conversely, in times of nearly full employment, 
governmental expenditures should be reduced drastically to avoid 
dangers of inflation and to prevent additional pressure on prices. 

If government follows the taxing and spending policies suggested 
above, the reduction of spending and the increase in tax revenue 
will result in a budget surplus. As we have noted in our examination 
of the national income, a governmental surplus operates in the same 
way as a reduction in savings and therefore in investments. This 
will cause a decline in production, which reduces the national in- 
come and tends to check an inflationary trend. The surplus revenue 
may be used by government to retire some of the public debt. In 
paying off these debts, however, care must be taken that the money 
does not get into business channels, where it will add to the infla- 
tionary trend. This danger can be avoided by paying off bonds held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks and depositing the money to the 
government’s accounts in the Reserve Banks, where it must be 
backed by a reserve of gold certificates. 

In periods of declining national income, if government follows 
the policy of decreasing taxes and increasing expenditures, a budget 
deficit will result. The amount of the deficit may be borrowed from 
commercial banks, and the banks can use the government securities 
to increase their reserve deposits at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
thereby increase loans to their customers. Deficit spending by 
government acts the same as an increase in investment, as -we have 
seen previously, and the deficit-spending multiplier operates to 
increase national income. As a result of deficit spending, the amount 
of money in circulation \vill be increased, and the additional buying 
power will stimulate production. 

MONCTAHY POLICY As Stated previously, monetary policy is tJje 
means used by government to control the amount of money in 
circulation, a control which is exercised chiefly through the Federal 
Reserve System. W^en national income is declining, advocates of 
the use of governmental authority recommend tliat banks be en- 
couraged to lend more money, and during times of danger of infla- 
tion, to lend less money. To check declining national income, the 
rediscount rate may be lowered; this will make it easier for mem- 
ber banks to borrow from Federal Reserve Banks and extend loans 
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to Uieir customers at lower rales of interest. The legal reserve rates 
of member banks may also be lowered; this will enable member 
banks to increase their demand deposits through more loans to 
customers. Both of these banking procedures will place more money 
in circulation, tliercby increasing total spending (GNP), which will 
stimulate production and employment. In addition, the Open- 
Market Committee may direct Federal Reserve Banks to buy gov- 
ernment bonds directly on the open market. The payments for these 
bonds will give individuals and businesses more money for spend- 
ing. 


When danger of inflation tlireatens the national economy, oppo- 
site poh'cies from those stated immediately above should be fol- 
lowed. Raising the rediscount rale and legal reserve rates will force 
member banks to increase their rales of interest; tlius, customers 
Mull be discouraged from borrowing. The Open-Market Committee 
will direct the Federal Resen'e Banks to sell government bonds; this 
will take money out of circulation and relieve the pressure on prices. 


co\'Ei\NMENT LOANS AND cuARANiEES The advocates of the use 
of governmental authority recommend regulation of public and 
private credit to help stabilize the economy. They agree that gov- 
ernmental policy directed toward expanding the supply of money 
^viIl not be effective if lending agencies regard the economic condi- 
tions to be such that new loans will entail considerable risk, as is 
generally the situation in limes of decUning spending. Generally, 
commercial banking practices become deflationary in such times: 
banks attempt to call in loans to place their business on a sound 
basis. Under these circumstances, the government can encourage 
lending either by making loans directly or by guaranteeing loans 
made by banks and other private agencies through such public 
agencies as the Federal Housing Administration, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, and the Public Housing Authority. With the 
government guaranteeing loans, lenders will be more willing to 
extend credit to their customers. In addition, restrictions on con- 
sumer buying, such as installment purchases, which may be im- 
posed by congressional action, should be made more lenient or 
removed completely, to encourage more buying by the pubic ana 
thereby stimulating production. 

As national income rises, one of the major inflationary pressures 
is the increase in purchases of durable consumer goods, such ^ 
houses, machinery, appliances, and automobiles. To discourage such 
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purchases, government may make credit more difficult to obtain 
from both public and private lending agencies by increasing the rate 
of interest, requiring large initial payments at the time of purchase, 
and reducing the time in which to complete payments for the pur- 
chase. More stringent credit requirements may be imposed by such 
governmental agencies as the Farm Home Loan Administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration. Private credit agencies and 
business firms also may be required to tighten their credit facilities. 
For example, during and immediately after World War II, Con- 
gress gave the Federal Reserve System discretionary powers to 
restrict installment buying by requiring business firms to obtain 
from their customers at least one-third of the purchase price in cash 
for any article sold and to limit the time in which the installment 
payments were to be made. Such measures help guard against con- 
sumer over-purchasing with pledges against future income and, by 
lessening demand, relieve the pressures on prices. 

In summarizing the nature of fiscal and monetary policies of the 
government as advocated by the supporters of the use of govern- 
mental authority, it should be noted that all the measures recom- 
mended for dealing with a decline in income and employment tend 
to expand total spending for capital and consumer goods and to 
increase the supply of money in circulation — such measures will 
tend to maintain a high level of national income. Conversely, the 
measures recommended for dealing with conditions tending toward 
full employment, wth the dangers of an inflationary trend, wll 
cause total spending to decline and the supply of money in circula- 
tion to decrease — such measures will also result in a high level of 
national income without the inflationary pressures on prices. By the 
application of these policies, it is claimed that an equilibrium level 
of high national income will be achieved and that the national 
economy will function smoothly \vilhout the extremes of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter, the concept of national income has been exam- 
ined, the monetarj' system of the United States has been described, 
and the relation of governmental fiscal and monetary' policies to 
economic stability has been explained. 

The concept of national income may be explained as the sum 
total of incomes from labor and property' earned in producing the 
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national output of goods and services. There are two ways of meas- 
uring national income over a period of time— for example, a year— 
( J ) by the total income earned by tlie o\vners of the factors of pro- 
duction and (2) by tlie total value of all goods and services pro- 
duced. AJtiiough these two ways are different, they are essentially 
two aspects of tlie same process. Tlie total income earned consists 
of wages, salaries, and other compensation of employees; proprie- 
tors’ and rental income; corporation profits; and interest. The total 
X’ahie of all goods and scri'ices produced is called Gross National 
Product (GNP). This way of looking at national income is from the 
point of view of spending. Total expenditures consist of personal 
consumption expenditures; gross private domestic investment; net 
foreign investment; and governmental purchases of goods and serv- 
ices. Spending creates money income, and the total amount received 
as income is equal to tfie total amount of spending. Actual national 
income is not equal to GNP, however, since capital goods must be 
replaced and allowances must be made for depreciation and obso- 
lescence. When these allowances are deducted from GNP, we have 
Net National Product (NNP), which equals national income. 

Tlie level of national income is determined by the savings of 
people and the investment of those savings in productive enter- 
prises. The total amount spent for consumption and investment also 
contributes to the* determination of national income. Furthermore, 


governmental fiscal operations affect the level of national income. 
Governmental expenditures stimulate production, which raises the 
level of national income, and taxes tend to serve the same function 
as savings when government spends the taxes for goods and serv- 
ices. When all components of the national income are brought 
together, an equilibrium level of national income fends fo exist. 
This may be stated as follows: consumption plus savings plus taxes 
equals consumption plus investment plus government spending. 

Almost every society has a system in which money is used to 
facilitate the exchange of goods and services. Money serves as a 
standard of value, medium of exchange, store of value, and standard 
of deferred payments. The gold dollar is the standard of value in the 
United States, but it does not circulate as a medium of exchange. 
People, accept substitutes for gold as money, since gold stands be- 
hind the substitutes. 

A close relationship exists between money and price levels. De- 
mand for goods and services is represented by the amount of money 
and the rapidity of its circulation. In other words, people exert 
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demand for goods and services by spending money, and price is 
determined by supply and demand. Therefore, the amount of money 
people have to spend for goods and services is a deciding factor in 
their economic activity. 

The Constitution of the United States provides for virtually un- 
limited congressional control of money. Congress has used its con- 
stitutional authority in establishing the Federal Reserve System of 
banking and in regulating the activities of the System. The organi- 
zation of the Federal Reserve System consists of a Board of Gov- 
ernors, one Federal Reserve Bank in each of twelve geographical 
districts, and member banks within each district. These member 
banks do about 85 per cent of the commercial banking business of 
the nation. 

The Board of Governors has authority to co-ordinate the activities 
of the twelve Reserve Banks and to regulate closely the activities of 
all banks in the Federal Reserve System. It can control the loan 
transactions of the banks and so control the amount of money in 
circulation. This control is important because bank deposits consti- 
tute more than 77 per cent of all money in the United States. The 
Board of Governors requires the banks to hold a certain percentage 
of their deposits in legal reserves, determines the rediscount rate, 
and regulates the issue of money in the form of Federal Reserve 
Notes. The members of the Board of Governors, together with five 
other persons, make up the Open-Market Committee, which directs 
the buying and selling of government securities by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. By these various means, the amount of money in 
circulation can be regulated to a great extent. 

The fiscal and monetary policies of the national government have 
a significant effect on the national economy. The immense financial 
operations and the monetary regulations of government today make 
such an impact upon the economic activities of the people of the 
nation that great attention is being given to the purposes of govern- 
mental fiscal and monetary pohcies. Many people believe that gov- 
ernmental policy should be formulated to stabilize the national 
economy. They advocate that, in order to accomplish this goal, the 
government use existing controls to prevent cither a drastic decline 
in spending or an inflationary rise in national income — th. 7 t is, to 
keep the national economy operating smoothly at a high level of 
national income and full employment of labor and resources. In- 
cluded in these controls are the regulation of the tax rate, adjust- 
ment of governmental expenditures, management of the public debt. 
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expansion or contraction of bank loans and Federal Reserve Notes, 

and regulation of public and private lending. If the national income 

IS watched closely, these controls, it is contended, can be applied 

by government to maintain a high degree of economic stability. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain the hvo ways of measuring nafienal income. 

2. What is the relation between saving and investment in determining 
national income? Between consumption and investment? \Vhy is in- 
vestment the key factor in determining the level of national income? 

8. How does government spending and taxing affect the level of 
national income? 

4. Wliat is meant by the equilibrium of national income? 

5. ^Vhat arc die functions of money? Give a specific example of each 
function. 

6. If you had purchased a house on a ten-year monthly payment plan 
immediately before World War II, would you have benefited from 
the rising price levels of war times? \Vhy or why not? 

7. Although the gold dollar is the standard of value in the United 
Stales, it does not circulate as money. 'Vhy are people willing to 
accept token coins and paper money in their business transactions? 

8. Why can demand deposits be called money? What relationship exists 
between demand deposits and the production of goods? 

9. Explain the organization and functions of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

10. ^Vhat controls may the Federal Reserve System use to regulate the 
amount of money in circulation? 

11. How can a comparison of the levels of national income over a period 
of years aid in determining the fiscal and monetary policies that 
government should follow in stabilizing the national economy? 

12. What fiscal and monetary policies are available for the government 
to follow in time of inflation? In time of deflation? 

DISCUSSION 

1. Assume that the billions of dollars worth of gold kept in storage by 
the national government should suddenly disappear. What would e 
the effect on our monetary system? Why? 

2. “Savings are not beneficial to the national economy because they 
result in a dech'ne in spending.* EraluSfe this statement 

3. Would you expect private banks to control demand deposits to 
combat price fluctuations if the Federal Reserve System were not in 
existence? Explain your answer. 
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4. “Government should adopt economic stabilization as its primary 
objective.” Make a case for your opinion about this statement. 

5. Do you believe that high taxes on low-income groups are justified 
during times of inflation? Why or why not? 

6. “Direct governmental controls over the economy are inconsistent 
with democratic processes.” Do you agree or disagree with this state- 
ment? Why? 

TERMS 

Commercial bank: The kind of bank which provides die security for 
savings, the ready cash, and the credit for most of the daily business 
throughout the country, in contrast to an investment bank, which deals 
mainly in governmental and corporate securities. 

Commercial paper: Short-term negotiable instruments, such as prom- 
issory notes, bills of exchange, and drafts, arising out of business trans- 
actions. 

Gross National Product: The total dollar value of all goods and serv- 
ices produced in the nation during a years time. 

Net National Product: The same as Gross National Product except that 
the estimated dollar value of depreciation and obsolescence of capital 
goods is deducted. 

Heal income: Income calculated as purchasing power, as distinct from 
nominal income, measured in money. 

Rediscount: A technical term the usage of which developed from a 
form of transaction used in the Federal Reserve System. In this usage, 
it applies to the transaction that takes place "when a member bank sells 
a customer’s promissory note to a Reserve Bank. Mflien the member bank 
has lent the money to the customer, the note has been discounted — 
that is the bank has bought the note from the customer at a discount 
(amount of interest charged) from its maturity value. IVhen the member 
bank sells the note to the Reserve Bank, it is rediscounted — that is, the 
member bank, like the customer, gets less than the maturity value of 
the note. 

Reserves: The quantity of money a bank keeps on hand as a safeguard 
against unexpected demands by depositors. 

Time deposits: An account at a bank from whicli withdrawals may be 
made, usually after a certain period of prior notice has been given to tlie 
bank. A savings account 
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PART III 




In this book, attention has been centered primarily upon man in his 
social environment in the United Slates. Confining the study of 
society to one country, however, does not afford a complete descrip- 
tion, because social relations cannot be either localized or national- 
ized entirely. World War II provided an object lesson in this respect. 
Just as no person in any nation can isolate himself completely, no 
nation can conduct its affairs separately from the rest of the world. 
Modem communication and transportation, economic interdepend- 
ence, and other factors have brought the parts of the world more 
closely together today than ever before in the history of mankind. 
The concluding part of this book, therefore, is devoted to a consid- 
eration of world society, and particularly to the place in it of the 
United States. 



' f 5 development of a world society 


As an approach to a consideration of world society, the present 
chapter serves as a basis for the following chapters. The develop- 
ment of a unified world society centers in the expansion of Europe. 
Much of the worlds surface has been at one time or another under 
the control of European peoples, who either actually planted settle- 
ments overseas or established economic or political rule over areas 
inhabited by non-European peoples. European settlements have 
been created largely in the temperate zones, and the areas exploited 
for economic purposes have been largely in the tropics. Nor is Euro- 
pean expansion in the form of amiexafion and control of areas the 
entire story. Ample proof of the spread of European culture may be 
found in all lands, whether or not they have been settled or con- 
trolled by Europeans. 

iVatura/fy, the contributions made to Auman ca/ture by societies 
other than European cannot be ignored. Such Oriental societies as 
tlie Chinese, Japanese, Hindu, and other less conspicuous groups 
have enriched total human culture, and aboriginal cultures found 
in the New World, Africa, and upon the islands of the seas have 
made their contributions. 

Two vie\vpomfs exist about the development of a world society; 
one is that as long as a strong spirit of nationalism exists in a na- 
tional-state system, a world society is an impossibility; the other, 
though acknowledging that a strong nationalistic spirit does at 
present prevent the creation of a world political unity, is that other 
than political forces and factors have been working toward the 
creation of a world society and that these forces will eventually 
weaken nationalism, making it possible for a ^vorld society to exist. 
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Furthermore, according to this point of view, the most effective 
means of creating a world society is through exchange of cultural 
elements of the various societies of the world. Because European 
culture has expanded to reach all parts of the globe, it serves poten- 
tially as a common denominator for building a world society in 
which common cultural elements exist 

The present chapter describes the world-wide spread of Euro- 
pean culture, the methods used in and effects resulting from such 
expansion, and the possibility of creating a world society. Succeed- 
ing chapters deal with other forces in world society that have 
brought about co-operation among the nations of the world. These 
chapters also point out the obstacles and difficulties that stand in 
the way of the establishment of a unified world society. 


THE AWAKENING OF EUROPE 
Before the Awakening 

The general conditions in Europe during the Middle Ages have 
been described in Chapters 14 and 17 of Volume I. The situation 
at that time was that of the locab'zed, decentralized political system 
of feudalism, the self-sufficient economic order of the manorial sys- 
tem, and the universal influence of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the so-called Age of Faith. The small feudal and manorial communi- 
ties were isolated from one another and from the rest of the world. 
No evidence indicated that these economically self-sufficient, po- 
litically decentralized, and relatively self-satisfied communities 
would become the central pivots around which forces would oper- 
ate to project their cultural elements to all comers of the earth. 
Before this phenomenon could take place, an awakening had to 
occur to cause medieval Europeans to cast off their lethargy. 

Forces behind the Awakening of Europe 

the crusades The Crusades were the initial step in bringing a 
large portion of European peoples into contact with conditions other 
than their o^vn. In their historical perspective, the Crusades are not 
to be considered exclusively as religious wars to west the Holy 
Land from the Nioslem Turks. Not only were they the first impor- 
tant step in the European penetration of non-European lands; they 
were also enormous business undertakings. Although the Crusades 
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faiW to accomplish Uieir chief purpose— recovering the Holy Land 
for Christendom— they did have significant results. The most impor- 
tant. for the purpose of this chapter, were (1) further exploration 
and travel m the Near East by Europeans, resulting in an increase 
of geographical knowledge and in the “discovery” of the Far East 
by Western Europe; (2) growth of commerce and improved meth- 
ods of carrying on trade; (3) decline of the feudal and manorial 
systems in Europe; (4) stimulation of the cultural development of 
Europe, resulting from the contact with Moslem and Byzantine 
civilizations; and (5) continued interest in discovery and explora- 
tion, resulting in the overseas expansion of Europe that began at the 
close of tlie fifteenth century and that readied to parts of the world 
other than the Near and Far East. 


THE RENAISSANCE The Kenaissance — the intellectual awakening 
of Europe during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
—exercised a profound influence on the expansion of Europe. Until 
a generation or hvo ago, the usual view of the Renaissance was that 
it constituted an era in itself. Today, students of modem history 
view it as a time of transition behveen the medieval and modem 
periods. Among the characteristics associated Nvith it were the de- 
cline of the influence of the Homan Catholic Church in centering 
people’s attention on the “other world” and the rise of individualism 
in the outlook and conduct of man. 

As the prevailing supemaluralism began to decline, secular and 
human interests came to assume a prominent place among human 
values. Less reliance was placed on faith, and the present world 
here on earth came to mean more to men. The ideal life was no 
longer an existence apart from society; it came to involve participa- 
tion in human affairs. Secularism and skepticism characterized the 
intellectual life of the Renaissance. 

The second outstanding characteristic of the Renaissance, indi- 
vidualism, was a break with the past. The Medieval Church did not 
approve of individual thought or expression of opinion on many 
subjects, and vmder feudalism the isolated individual had little im- 
portance. During the Kenaissance, writers emphasized the virtues 
of intellectual freedom. In the arts, the painters, architects, and 
sculptors broke away from precedents in favor of individual expres- 
sion. The rise of vernacular languages broke down the universality 
of Latin, resulting in a more varied, \TOrldly literature. The eco- 
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nomic developments stimulated by a rising middle class followed a 
trend toward individualistic capitalism. 

. Individualism and curiosity went hand in hand. Man as an indi- 
vidual became curious about himself and his relationship with other 
men; he became curious about the world in which he lived; and he 
became curious about the universe. Intellectual curiosity had far- 
reaching results. Sciences such as anatomy, geography, and astron- 
omy made rapid advances, and the desire to explore the earth led 
to discovery. New contacts with other parts of the world led to an 
interchange of cultural elements which resulted in an enriched and 
more dynamic European culture and laid the basis for further ex- 
pansion and cultural diffusion. 

OTHER FORCES In addition to the Crusades and Renaissance, 
other developments contributed to the awakening of Europe. One 
of these was the capitalistic process of production of goods. With 
the decline of the manorial system, the merchant and craft guilds 
introduced the capitalistic process, first most \videly practiced in 
the form of the domestic system, and later of the factory system. 
Increased production of goods called for new techniques of trade, 
for abundant sources of raw materials, and for more extensive mar- 
kets. Domestic sources of raw materials and markets for finished 
products were often inadequate to meet the demands, so that trans- 
national and transcontinental trading increased in Europe. 

The feudal political system was unable to adjust itself to the 
changing times. This failure resulted in an entirely new political 
structure — the national state. Under the influence of the rising busi- 
ness groups, national slates responded to the existing economic 
need, providing the necessary protection and promotion for an 
expanding economy and a new social order. 

Intellectual progress came with the contact of European culture 
with other cultures. One phase of this progress was new inventions. 
The improvement of the compass, the invention of tlie astrolabe, 
and the improvement in design and construction of ships were 
valuable aids to navigation. With such aids, mariners dared to sail 
on uncharted seas, dispelling the superstitions about the world 
beyond European shores. The invention of the movable-t>pe print- 
ing press (c. 1440), by increasing the output of printed material, 
aided the dissemination of ideas and knowledge. This invention also 
contributed to the printing of maps and charts that not only helped 
navigation but also contributed to the science of geography. 
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COMMERCIAL AND COLONIAL EXPANSION— 

THE COMMERCIAL REVOLUTION 

The awakening of Europe prepared Europeans for the role they 
were to pby Jn extending their cu/tmes io other parts of the world. 
When opportunities for expansion arose, they were ready to use 
them in acquiring new lands, establishing colonies, and extending 
trading contacts. In all these activities, naturally, cultural traits and 
patterns were diffused. 

European Interest in the Orient 

The Crusades stimulated Europeans to make contact with the Far 
East. A series of medieval travels from Europe to the Orient began 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, and the reports of the trav- 
elers stirred the curiosity of the Europeans. Tlie relatively backward 
and ignorant Europeans were impressed by the reports of advanced 
civilizations and fabulous riches of the eastern lands. As a result, 
trade greu', and there were developed definite routes along which 
the exchange of goods between the East and the West took place 
at fixed terminals. For many years this new commerce was con- 
trolled by the Italian city-states in a virtual monopoly of the carry- 
ing and distribution of Oriental goods in Europe. The Western 
European nations sought relief from the monopoly prices of these 
goods by establishing direct trade with the Far East. With the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, religious motives were also influential in 
extending their interests to other parts of the world. 

Overseas Discoveries and Exploration 
PORTUGUESE EXPANSION For more than fifty years, Prince Henry 
the Navigator was the principal sponsor of Portuguese exploration 
of the west coast of Africa. After his death, the enterprise was con- 
tinued, and finally in 1486 Bartholomew Diaz rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope. This achievement spurred further efforts, and in 1498 
Vasco da Gama reached India by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Thus a direct all-water route was established to the Orient, and it 
was no longer necessary to pay the exorbitant prices exacted by the 
Italians for tlie spices and other articles that Europe received from 
the Far East. In succeeding years many Portuguese fleets followed 
Vasco da Gama's route to the East. Trading stations were estab- 
lished on the coasts of India, the Malay peninsula, and the East 
Indies. 
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Thousands of Portuguese migrated to these areas to obtain com- 
mercial riches. Trading contacts also were established with China 
but Portuguese trading posts were not allowed at that time on Chi- 
nese coasts. In 1500, a Portuguese fleet commander, Cabral, on his 
way around the Cape of Good Hope, steered in a southwesterly 
direction and sighted land that came to be known as Brazil, where 
a Portuguese colony was established. Portugal’s influence in Europe 
increased as she became svealthy from her overseas trade. More 
important, tlie elements of Portuguese culture were carried to other 
parts of the world, an early step in the world-wide expansion of 
European culture, 

SPANISH EXPANSION One of the reasons the Portuguese were so 
zealous in pursuing commercial interests in the Far East was their 
jealousy of Spanish success in the New World. Christopher Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, Italy, who later lived in Portugal and Spain, 
became convinced tliat the East Indies could be reached by sailing 
westward, After spending seven years trying to interest the Spanish 
in his project, he finally was given financial support by Queen Isa- 
bella. With the royal funds, he outfitted three ships and set sail 
from Palos on August 3, 1492. On October 12, 1492, he sighted 
land that he believed to be Asia. In reality it was one of the Bahama 
Islands in the West Indies. Long after Columbus’ time, however, 
many Europeans still did not realize that the Western Hemisphere 
stood between Europe and Asia. 

Altogether, Columbus made four voyages to the New World. He 
was followed by scores of Spanish leaders, who explored and col- 
onized large portions of the Americas. Well known to students of 
American history are the names of Balboa, Cortez, de Soto, Pizarro, 
Coronado, and others. Worthy of note in the list of explorers is the 
name of Magellan, who, under the auspices of Spain, circumnavi- 
gated the globe (151^1522), Starting from Spain, Magellan 
rounded the southern tip of South America, crossed the Pacific 
Ocean, and touched the Philippine Islands, where he was killed. 
One of his ships continued the voyage, sailing across the Indian 
Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope, and back to Spain. This 
voyage provided added information about the size of the earth, 
proved that the world was round, and definitely established the 
remoteness of Asia from Europe. 

As a result of the exploratory work of the Spaniards, elements 
of European culture were carried to the West Indies, nearly aU of 
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South America, all of Central America, and the southern part of 
what came to be the United States. In addition, the Spanish became 
interested in some of the Pacific islands, particularly the Philip- 
pines, an interest which led to later colonization. 

EXPANSION OF OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES Envious of the power 
and wealth amassed by Portugal and Spain, other national states of 
Western Europe began explorations. In 1497, England sent John 
Cabot northwest from England to find a route to Asia. Cabot landed 
on the coast of Labrador and established a claim for England to 
the New World. The English did not follow Cabot's lead for some 
time, but by the close of the sixteenth century, they became inter- 
ested in the New World for trading and fishing. In the early years 
of the seventeenth century, permanent colonies were founded along 
the Atlantic seaboard of the future United States, and English 
colonial activity extended from New England to Florida. Reasons 
other than the desire for profits from trading and fishing also led 
Englishmen to migrate to America — for example, religious and 
political persecution and adverse economic conditions in England. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, the English colonies 
formed a continuous territorial unit in the Atlantic seaboard region. 

Englishmen not only were interested in developing the Atlantic 
seaboard of North America but also laid claims to the western coast. 
From 1577 to 1580, Sir Francis Drake, in circumnavigating the 
globe as a plunderer of Spanish ships, touched the coast of Cali- 
fornia and claimed it for England. His claim, however, was not fol- 
lowed by colonization. Other elForts by the English succeeded in 
establishing trading posts at Archangel and on the White Sea coast 
of Russia and the coasts of India. In the West Indies, the English 
found profitable trade in the Barbados, Jamaica, and many other 
islands, which also served as places of English colonization. Another 
area of English interest was the continent of Australia. Captain 
James Cook touched the eastern shore of that continent in 1769. 
About twenty years later, a group of English convicts were trans- 
ported to Australia. Tliis practice \''as continued until early in the 
nineteenth centur>', when many free settlers migrated there and 
soon began agitating against the transportation of convicts. Tlieir 
efforts were successful, and Australia became tlie permanent home 
of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen. 

Inspircdliy England’s efforts, the French also sent exploring expe- 
ditions to the New World and to Asia. The French concentrated 
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tlieir efforts in North America in the valleys of the St, Lawrence 
and .Mississippi Rivers and around tile Great Lakes. The primary 
motive for French colonization was trade, particularly the fur trade. 
For the most part, Frenchmen came to America not to settle per- 
manently but to gain riclies. Compared with the English, who 
migrated to the New World to found homes, the French were less 
numerous and more transitory. The French also colonized some of 
the islands of the West Indies. Among these, Martinique and Guade- 
loupe were of particular importance because of the sugar industry 
which the French developed there. Like the British, the French 
became interested in trade witli India and established a trading 
company, under governmental backing, to carry on commercial pur- 
suits in the area. Considerable rivalry developed between Great 
Britain and France, leading eventually to a series of wars for com- 
mercial and colonial supremacy. 

Although a relatively small nation, the Netherlands became an 
outstanding commercial power during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Henry Hudson, an Englishman, sailed up the Hud- 
son River in 1609 under the auspices of the Netherlands and estab- 
lished a Dutch claim to tlie area. The Dutch West India Company 
was organized to colonize and to conduct trade in the region. After 
a few years, the Dutch settlements were conquered by the English, 
but not until Dutch caltucal influence had taken root. The Dutch 
also gained footholds in the West Indies, especially in the island of 
Cura5ao. They, like the English and the French, also extended their 
commercial endeavors to the Far East. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany succeeded in dislodging tlie Portuguese from the East Indies 
and took over the rich trade of this region. The southern tip of 
Africa also attracted the Dutch. In 1651, a settlement was estab- 
lished on the Cape of Good Hope. The new settlement of Cape 
Town grew slowly, and Dutch rule came to an end when the British 
acquired the colony in 1806 during the Napoleonic Wars; however, 
the Dutch settlers increased and are now more numerous than the 
English. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century, the Russians ex- 
panded eastward. By 1690, they had crossed Siberia and reached 
the Kamchatka Peninsula. Hearing rumors of a land to the northeast, 
Vitus Bering, a Dutch navigator employed by Russia, sighted North 
America. Missionaries and settlers settled in Alaska four years later, 
and Russian fur traders extended their enterprise southward along 
the western coast of Canada and reached California early in the 
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eighteenth century. By this time, ships from England, Spain, and 
France were also cruising the waters along the western shore of 
North America and of Alaska, drawn to these regions by the profits 
from seal hunting and fur trading. 

Extent and Nature of Commercial and Colonial Expansion 

During the Commercial Revolution, the diffusion of European 
culture was impressive in its extent. The desire for wealth, zeal for 
the spread of Christianity, the need for relief of overcrowded con- 
ditions in certain parts of Europe, the demand for raw materials 
and new markets, the interest of national states in economic and 
political security, the wish for international prestige and glory, the 
love of adventure— each of these had its influence on the process of 
expansion. 

By the early part of the nineteenth century, most of the European 
nations had placed their claims for colonial areas. “Little Europes,” 
as represented by new Englands, new Frances, new Netherlands, 
new Spains, and so forth, were to be found in every continent and 
in many islands of Ae world. From these centers, a further exten- 
sion of European or Western culture took place. Thus European 
cultural centers, apart from Europe itself, stood ready to expand 
culturally, bringing Western ways of living to still other parts of 
the earth. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION— THE INDUSTRIAL 

REVOLUTION 

Another stimulus for the spread of Western culture was provided 
by the Industrial Revolution. Industrialism spread from England, 
and various European countries and the United States accepted 
machine production and wove the process into the fabric of their 
national economies. From these centers, industrialism was carried 
to other parts of the world. Although rapidly accepted by some 
people and only gradually by others, industrialization eventually 
affected nearly every group in the w’orlds population. From this 
beginning, a world economy has gradually evolved. 

Modem world trade is a product of the Industrial Revolution. 
The expansion of eommerce after the Industrial Revolution was in- 
tensive and different from that of previous times. Unlike that of the 
sixteenth century, it was not attended by the discovery of new con- 
tinents or the fining of new oceans. But new ocean lanes were laid 
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out, leading to many communities not reached in the centuries 
before the Industrial Bevolution. Increased production of goods, 
new markets, and improved methods of exchange caused the ton- 
nage of ocean-going trade to grow to an unprecedented volume. 
These factors, together with a revolution in the facilities of trans- 
porlation and communication, produced a transformation in inter- 
national commerce. 

The tremendous increase in international trade in the decades 
following the Industrial flevolution resulted in the development of 
a world economy. As time went on, further progress in the economic 
integration of society took place. This development may be ex- 
plained by referring to the comparative insignificance of commerce 
during the Middle Ages. The Commercial Revolution of the sixteenth 
century, followed by the rise of national economies, resulted in an 
increase in international trade, particularly between European 
countries and their colonial possessions. But the Industrial Revolu- 
tion brought about the exchange of commodities in every part of 
tile world, enabling more communities than previously to share in 
the goods of the world. It tended thus to make national economies 
antiquated and to weld the nations into a world economy. Eco- 
nomically speaking, virtually the entire world community was 
bound togetlier as a unit. The complicated commercial and financial 
systems so interlaced (he economic interests of society that when an 
injury to the economic life of one nation occurred, the lives of 
people in other nations were afifected. This close interrelationship 
has been demonstrated by the economic adversity experienced by 
some nations of the world after World War II. In one sense, the will- 
ingness of the United States to provide economic aid in the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of those affected nations is evidence that one 
nation cannot afford to be indifferent to conditions in other parts 
of the world society. 

The interdependence and interweaving of national economies may 
be illustrated by other examples. After World War I, payment of 
war debts to the United States by European countries was dependent 
upon Germany’s making reparations payments to these European 
nations, and Germany was able to make reparations payments with 
loans extended to her by businessmen of the United States. As long 
as the loans were forthcoming, reparaUons and war debt payments 
were made periodicaUy. After the stock market crash in the United 
States in T929. the entire process stopped, and this situation con- 
tributed to the depression of the 1930’s, when the economies of 
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Europe and the United States, and of the entire world, collapsed. 
In some instances, the economy of nations is affected by dependence 
upon other nations or areas of the world for certain essential materials. 
The English cotton mills are wholly dependent upon supplies of raw 
cotton from areas outside the British Isles, and cotton producing 
areas are affected, in turn, by economic conditions in England. The 
United States is dependent upon Bolivia and Malaya for tin and 
upon the East Indies and Malaya for natural rubber. In an economic 
sense, the world has become like a living organism, in which the 
nations function as organic parts to sustain the health of the whole. 

POLITICAL EXPANSION— IMPERIALISM 
Reaction against Colonialism 

A condition necessary for a world economy is relatively unre- 
stricted trade among nations. The middle part of the nineteenth 
century gave promise of such a situation. The early English ex- 
ponents of laissez faire apparently thought of a world economy, 
since their hope was for a free-trade world, in which there would 
be an unhindered flow of goods and capital across national boundary 
lines. Therefore, they attacked one of the integral parts of mercan- 
tilist economy — that is, colonial expansion and rigid control of 
colonies. Adam Smith criticized the theory of colonial expansion and 
control as one of the numerous fallacies of mercantilism. He con- 
tended that Great Britain had been weakened rather than strength- 
ened by colonialism and that nothing but loss had been sustained 
from the acquisition of colonies. Many other laissez-faire theorists 
attacked colonialism during the eighteenth century and early part 
of the following centiuy. The commercial results of the American 
Revolution appeared to substantiate their ideas, for ^Wthin a short 
time after independence had been gained, England enjoyed a grow- 
ing commerce wth the United States. Meanwhile, the doctrine of 
laissez faire was becoming popular on the European continent, 
particularly in France. As the Industrial Revolution spread to 
Europe, the mercantilistic policy, with its close governmental regula- 
tion of economic affairs, gradually broke dowm. 

The laissez-faire economists were unable to reconcile their doc- 
trine of free trade with colonial policies that had prevailed during 
the time of the Commercial Revolution. They thought they had 
proved tliat laissez faire was the unquestioned w’ay to national, as 
well as indiWdual, wealth and welfare and that all restraints upon 
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the economic freedom and development of the colonies should be 
eUminated. Colonies were a source of expense: it was costly to 
defend and to administer them. They should be opened to free trade 
and given their independence as soon as they could handle their 
own affairs. Thus the costs of holding colonies could be saved and 
resources would be made available for increasing the standard of 
living at home. Furthermore* war, which destroys wealth, would not 
occur, because nations would not fight for commerce and empire if 
there were free trade. By such reasoning, the advocates of laissez 
faire expected that in a free-trade world the old idea of a monopo- 
listic national economy would be replaced by a world economy in 
which all peoples could buy and sell at the greatest advantage to 
tliemselves. 

For a time during the middle of the nineteenth century, the course 
of events indicated that these expectations might be realized. Great 
Britain inaugurated a free-trade policy which she extended to the 
empire. Several of the continental European countries followed 
Britain’s e-xample, although none of them went as far as Great Britain. 
In England, statesmen even proposed granting independence to 
certain colonies when they had developed political and economic 
maturity. 

In the 1850’s, general European sentiment against imperialism was 
evident. Yet within two decades, the tide had turned, and public 
opinion again favored imperialistic expansion. This movement for 
renewed European expansion is referred to as the New Imperialism, 
as contrasted with the imperialism of the Commercial Revolution 
(Old Imperialism). 

Reasons for the New Imperialism 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, two powerful 
forces — the rise of intense nationalism and the economic de- 
mands of machine industry — blasted the hopes for the realization 
of a free-trade world. The combination of these two forces resulted 
in an economic nationalism that changed the international aspects 
of modem economy. Most of the industrial nations forsook free trade 
and resorted to the use of trade barriers and to imperialism. Conse- 
quently, during the twentieth century, imperialistic policies inter- 
fered with the free operation of economic forces within the world 
economy. 

Several developments led European nations to engage in imperi- 
ahstic ventures and to follow policies of economic nationalism. An 
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outstanding phenomenon of nineteenth-century European history 
was the extension of industrialism from Great Britain to die continent 
and its subsequent effect upon the economic policies of several 
European nations. British bankers lent money to ^he continental 
states of Eiurope, and this money was invested in railroads, indus- 
trial plants, and public works. Industrialization was encouraged and 
accelerated, and private business realized the opportunities for 
profitable rewards by turning to machine industry. There were 
obstacles, however. The infant industries of European nations could 
not compete successfully with the established industries of England, 
and instead of free trade, protection was needed. Moreover, ade- 
quate raw materials were not available at home, and dependence 
upon other nations for such materials was uncertain. In addition, 
European businessmen reasoned that foreign markets must be avail- 
able if the industrial process were to be maintained and expanded. 
Lastly, surplus capital accumulated with the advance of industrial 
enterprise. High returns could not always be had by investing this 
capital at home. 

* Business interests called upon the state to adopt such policies as 
protective tariffs and acquisition of colonies, to promote home in- 
dustries, and to furnish raw materials, markets, and places for profit- 
able investment. In other words, business interests demanded im- 
perialism, and government officials and poh'ticians soon found that 
business interests paralleled certain vital interests of the state. 
Accordingly, a tacit partnership developed between big business 
and government, and the industrial nations embarked upon a policy 
of imperialism. 

During the three or four decades before World War I, most of 
the strong powers of the world became interested in imperialistic 
ventures. Economic nationalism influenced France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Japan, and the United States 
to acquire territory. Other reasons contributed to the same end. In 
some nations — for example, Italy, Germany, and Japan— considera- 
tion was given to the loss of discontented excess population. When 
a country acquired and settled colonies, this population could be 
drawn off and still live under the jurisdiction of the mother country. 
Also, big business was often interested in products indispensable to 
the services of the state. Oil became a necessity for naval craft, air- 
craft, and locomotives. The apparent duty of the government was 
to safeguard its supplies and to prevent tlicm from falling into the 
hands of a potential enemy. The rivalry of Russia and Great Britain 
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in the Near East, particularly in Iran (formerly Persia), has for 
several decades been due to the existence of known oil reserves 
there. In some instances, big business found opportunities for profits 
m islands of strategic naval importance — for example, businessmen 
of the United States developed interests in Hawaii, and English busi- 
nessmen in Ceylon. The duty of the state seemed to be to control 
such places. Many government leaders— for example, Joseph Cham- 
berlain of England, Walter Rathenau of Germany, and Nelson W. 
Aldrich of the United States— were either business leaders them- 
selves or were investors in business enterprises that benefited from 
government policies. Quite naturally, tJiese men would see in their 
own interests the interest of the nation as a whole. 

The desire of big business for assistance from their governments 
and the response of governments to that desire was a trend away 
from hissez faire and individualism. This same trend was evident in 
other governmental policies. Increasingly, the governments in most 
of the industrial countries were extending their authority to promote 
public welfare. For example, legislators provided for old-age insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation in case of accident and sickness, 
belter housing, improved sanitation, and other matters of social 
welfare. At the same time, government was intervening in external 
affairs — that is, adopting the poUcy of imperialism. The role of the 
state was changing from a negative to a positive one. This change 
meant that the state was to become a guardian of public welfare in 
a new sense, protecting and promoting the prosperity and property 
of its citizens. The state was to perform these services to become 
itself powerful and prosperous and able to meet any emergency. 
This changing role of the slate meant in reah'ty that economic na- 
tionalism was being joined to political nationalism to build and 
maintain state power. 

The new role of the state had a decided effect on the rank and file 
of citizens. Patriotic loyalty to the state deepened, and the belief 
prevailed that the all-powerful stale could and would do good for 
its citizens. In such a climate of feeling, national egotism flourished. 
Belief in national cultural superiority became a kind of cult. The 
people believed that such a superior culture as theirs must be pro- 
tected both in the homeland and in the colonies, whose preservation 
was necessary for the welfare of the mother country. Jobs, pros- 
perity, security, and general welfare might well come with the 
obtaining and protection of colonies. The backward peoples of the 
earth should share in the great benefits of a superior civilization— 
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such was a duty of the superior to the inferior. With such a popular 
attitude, impassioned pleas to stir men s emotions easily might induce 
the citizenry— in England and France, for example — to provide for 
strengthening the nav>', for building railroads in India and Indo- 
china, or for carrying out military operations in Central Africa. 

The relationship between nationalism and industrlah'sm in the 
imperialistic policies of the great nations of Europe was evident 
during the last two decades of the nineteenth century. The possi- 
bilities of national expansion in Europe apparently were exhausted, 
and the more aggressive states sought new worlds to conquer. Italy 
and Germany, each recently unified as national states, looked %vith 
envy on the colonial empires of Great Britain and France. National 
prestige depended upon, and national pride demanded, overseas 
expansion. The small nations as well as the large ones felt impelled 
to achieve a ‘place in the sun” and to carry a share of the “white 
man’s burden.” European nations, large or small, attempted to seize 
control of underdeveloped regions of Africa and Asia. 

Another significant element in imperialism was the desire to con- 
vert the natives of Africa, Asia, and the islands of the seas to 
Christianity. Missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, were sent 
among the nonbelievers. Motivated by humanitarian and reh’gious 
ideals, the missionaries strove to bring the benefits of Western edu- 
cation and science to the backward peoples. If greedy and aggressive 
imperialists used the missionaries to gain entry into new regions, 
the reflection must be cast on the nature of imperialism and not on 
religion. Sometimes an overzealous missionary offended native cus- 
tom and consequently lost his life. A pretext was thus provided for 
further aggression by the country of which the missionary was a . 
native. 

Methods of the New Imperialism 

A variety of methods were used by imperialistic nations to gain 
their ends. In most cases, attempts were not made to annex colonies 
outright, the more subtle process of "peaceful penetration” being 
preferred. Where the native government was weak, tlie country ^^'as 
divided into spheres of influence, as in China. In each of the spheres 
of mfluence, representatives of some foreign power gained the riglit 
to exploit the natural resources and the markets to tlie exclusion of 
the nationals of other foreign powers. A virtual monopoly of the 
economic resources of the area was gained, and a system of special 
laws protecting the citizens of the foreign country concerned was 
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enforced. A different land of penetTation—concession—was used 
wlien the government appeared strong. For example, in Turkey the 
government granted the right to build railroads and develop oil 
reserves in return for considerations from the imperialist powers. 

In areas where rivalries were strong and the situation was fraught 
with danger if direct and obvious penetration was used, the imperial 
power deemed it ad\’isable to establish a proiectorate. A native ruler 
was maintained on the throne, but actual political and economic 
control was reserved for the foreign country. This method was used 
in Tunis, Egypt, and Santo Domingo. The leasehold was a varJatJon 
of the protectorate. In this case, the imperialist power took a “lease” 
on a back-ward region for a specified number of years. In China, for 
example, Russia obtained a lease on Port Arthur and Germany on 
Shantung. 

The ultimate step in the imperialistic process was the actual 
annexation of a backward region, the annexed area becoming a new 
colony of the mother country. Thus, Togoland in Africa, Ceylon off 
the southern coast of India, and the Philippine Islands became the 
colonies of \^'estem powers. After World War J, certain nations 
were able to exercise a new type of politico-economic control over 
dependent areas called mandates. Some of the victorious nations 
were given the right to administer mandates as agents for the League 
of Nations — for example, England was given Iraq and Palestine; 
France, Syria; Japan, tlie former German islands in the Pacific Ocean 
north of tlie equator; and Australia, the former German islands in 
the Pacific Ocean south of the equator. The intention of the mandate 
system was that tlie administering power should foster the develop- 
ment of the people of the mandate in order to achieve self-govern- 
ment and eventual statehood, if that were possible. 

"Extent of Imperialism 

By the various methods mentioned above, the imperialistic nations 
of the West extended their influence to virtually all parts of the 
globe that previously had not been brought under control. In the 
Orient, preliminary steps had been taken as early as the 1840's by 
some of the Western powers to open territories for commercial pur- 
poses. China and Japan previously had been isolated from the rest 
of the world. By the use of force. Great Britain compelled China to 
grant her trading privileges and other concessions that were later 
extended to other nations of the West. The United States vvas ‘"Stm- 
mental in inducing Japan to grant similar concessions in the 1850 s, 
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Western influence in China and Japan continued, and the greatest 
problem of the Chinese and Japanese was finding the proper method 
of dealing with the impact of Western culture upon their own native 
cultures. 

The Middle East and Near East also felt the impact of Western 
culture. England and Russia, in particular, sought economic con- 
cessions in the Middle East (Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet) by obtain- 
ing the right to construct railroads, engage in mining operations, and 
carry on commerce. The Near East (Asia Minor) was of interest to. 
England, Russia, and Germany. This region was part of the Turkish 
Empire, and the Turks found it necessary to grant some concessions; 
yet the rivalry of the imperialist powers was so great that not all the 
desires of each were fully realized. 

Africa, the “Dark Continent,” was subjected to European influence 
at the same time that Asia felt the impact of Western civilization. 
North Africa was well known by the time the New Imperialism 
began, but the central and southern portions of the continent re- 
mained relatively unknown. These portions were explored and found 
to be rich sources of raw materials. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, almost all parts of the great continent had been appropri- 
ated by the various European powers, the natives being too weak to 
offer resistance to Western penetration. The only countries that 
remained independent in Africa were Liberia and Ethiopia. Africa, 
like Asia, had come under Western influence. 

The United States was influenced by the imperialistic fever that 
seemed to pervade the Western world. Having completed its Western 
settlement, the country turned its attention to overseas areas. Not 
only did the spirit of “manifest destiny” (territorial expansion), 
which had been a force in the westward movement of people across 
the United States, continue, but big business began to feel the need 
for sources of raw materials, markets, and investment opportunities. 
Accordingly, when an opportunity arose for the United States to 
intervene in the Cuban revolt against Spanish rule, advantage was 
taken of that opportunity, and war %vilh Spain resulted in 1898. The 
victory achieved by the United States brought possession of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Phih'ppine Islands. Some other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean — for example. Wake Island, Hawaii, and part of the 
Samoan Islands — were obtained at about the same time. Tlie exten- 
sion of United States economic and political influence in Latin 
America, particularly in the Caribbean area, was rapid after the 
close of the war with Spain. By the early part of the twentieth 
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century, the United States was in step with the other imperialist 
powers in Westernizing the world. 

GENERAL CULTURAL DIFFUSION 

Machine Technology 

The imperialism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies furnished the means of carrying Western cultural traits to all 
parts of the world. A large part of this extension of Western culture 
has been the introduction of machine technology. Although native 
populations have not adopted Western material culture in some 
areas, the Westerners who live among them have been able until 
recently to exercise supremacy by virtue of superior technological 
methods. In other areas where modem machinery was adopted, 
striking transformations have been wrought. The economic proc- 
esses that are set in action by technology apparently shape nearly 
all other phases of a civilization. When mechanical technology has 
been established in underdeveloped areas, the attributes character- 
istic of the Western world usually have developed. The introduction 
of the factory system has entailed the usual labor problems, and ur- 
ban life has been promoted by industrial development. Thus the in- 
dustrial development that took place two centuries ago in England 
has been reproduced, with variations, in each different overseas set- 
ting. 

Political Methods and Institutions 

Some Emopean political methods and institutions have been 
adopted in several overseas areas. For example, representative gov- 
ernment has made some progress, as in India and the Middle East, 
and republican government has gained some popularity — for ex- 
ample, in Japan — although the monarchial influence is still strong. 
Also, the Western political systems have been adopted in such areas 
as Australia and the Philippine Islands, where Western people have 
settled and governed. One of the most striking political develop- 
ments is the encouragement that imperialism gives to nationalism in 
colonial areas. Tliis phenomenon has come about partly by direct 
imitation of Western nationalism, but chiefly by reaction against 
Western exploitation and oppression. National self-consciousness has 
been stimulated by persistent insults to the dignity and independence 
of native peoples by the Western powers. Resentment against these 
indignities not only has created nationalistic sentiments but also lias 
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challenged the domination of the West, resulting in the creation of 
new states, such as India, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia. In only 
a few areas has Western nationalism promoted some internal re- 
forms and stimulated national culture. 

Social Cmtoms and Institutions 

Tlje transplantation of Western social customs overseas has 
brought about varying effects in different parts of the world. In 
general, native social customs have been interfered with only when 
those customs appeared to be cruel and immoral according to West- 
ern standards. Infanticide and certain religious rites and sex customs 
have been abolished or modified among some peoples, and much 
work has been done by missionaries to introduce Christian customs. 
Social contacts between Westerners and natives have often caused 
irritation. Tiie foreigners frequently have acted as arrogant superiors; 
and the natives have often regarded themselves as superior in culture 
and tradition to the “upstart” Western intruder. 

Although Western social institutions have seldom been extended 
entire to overseas areas, they have exerted some influence on native 
peoples. Missionary enterprise by both Protestants and Catholics 
has been extensive in Africa and Asia. Though the number of con- 
verts to Christianity probably has been small, some native Christian 
churches have been established, and the precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion have influenced the ways of life of the natives in these areas. 
One of the chief justifications of imperialism has been that Western 
influence has “civilized” the natives. This civilizing function has been 
projected chiefly through the educational work of missionaries and 
of teachers supported by the home sod caJruiiaJ ^ovnrxixoeDts. The 
benefits and the extent of education that are claimed by the West- 
erners may be doubted. The amount of illiteracy in the colonial areas 
remains great, even after the educational efforts of many decades. 

For example, in 1950 about 85 per cent of the population of India 
were illiterate, and fewer than 1 per cent could read English. A few 
of the wealthier colonials and Orientals have been able to go to 
America or Europe for higher education. Here, as well as in the case 
of natives who have received some education at home, the effects 
often have been of some disadvantage to the imperialistic nations. 

As these people become informed about the culture and history of 
the West, they become acquainted with the questionable practices 
and achievements of the Western nations, and they often become 
skeptical of the purity of the motives behind Western imperialism. 
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However little the essential culture of-overseas areas may have 
been altered, the impact of Western civilization has brought about 
numerous, perhaps superficial, changes in the lives of the peoples. In 
many areas the mode of dress of the native has changed — for ex- 
ample, the Western business suit has been substituted for the kimono 
among the business classes of China, Japan, and other areas in the 
Orient. City life has taken on some of the characteristics of urban 
life in the West, the introduction of the automobile and the United 
States movie being in part responsible. 

The Arts 

The impact that Western art, literature, music, philosophy, and 
other arts have had on overseas areas is difficult to assess. Because 
the great mass of people in those areas are illiterate and have little 
opportunity to come in contact with works of Western art, they are 
not affected by Western influence. The literate and enlightened 
classes, particularly those people living in the cities, have more op- 
portunity to experience contacts with the cultural traits related to 
the humanities. They read literary works of the West, see works of 
Western art or their reproductions, and enjoy Western music, at least 
in a limited degree. Probably most important in conveying impres- 
sions of Western culture to overseas peoples are movies from the 
United States. This is probably unfortunate, for most of the movies 
shown are not only poor in quality but inaccurate in their portrayal 
of Western life. Often they merely increase the disdain of the cul- 
tured Oriental for the West. 

Overseas Influence on Western Culture 

The influence of overseas cultural traits on the West cannot be 
left out of consideration. In the field of natural science, overseas ex- 
pansion has been influential in making revolutionary progress. A 
mass of new geographical data, the development of physical geogra- 
phy, and greater perfection of astronomy resulted from the contacts 
Western people made with other areas of the world. A great amount 
of new information in the biological sciences came \vith the discover)' 
of different species of plants and animals. Medical science has been 
aided by contact \vith overseas areas — for example, in the introduc- 
tion of quinine to combat malaria and of various opiates to reduce 
pain, and in the study and control of tropical diseases. 

Overseas discoveries have influenced social science, literature, art, 
and music. Observation of a large number of different cultures has 
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made possible the development of such social sciences as anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and descriptive sociology. The influence of the 
Orient on tlie subject matter of literature has been extensive. The 
verses and romances of Budyard Kipling of England and The Orien- 
tals by Victor Hugo of France are examples of this influence. In art, 
the adaptation of Japanese prints, lacquered works, and silks, and of 
Chinese tapestry, rugs, and silks, exemplifies the influence of Orien- 
tal ideas. The Orient has been instrumental in providing the inspira- 
tion and the themes for the compositions of several Western musi- 
cians. In opera, Verdi’s Atda, Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, and Saint 
Saenss Samson and Delilah reflect the Oriental influence, as does 
Rubinstein’s orchestral composition. Second (“Ocean”) Symphony. 

The interaction of cultural traits of the Occident and of the Orient 
forms a basis for an ultimate common world culture. The foundations 
for a world culture and hence a world society have been in the mak- 
ing for some time. On the surface, a world society may seem to exist, 
but strong disruptive forces are at work — forces which thus far have 
been stronger than the unifying forces. Nevertheless, as diffusion of 
cultural traits among the people of the world continues, the possibil- 
ity of the eventual creation of a world society increases. 

SUMMARY 

The development of a world society centers around the extension 
of European or Western cultural traits to various parts of the globe. 
European cultme was carried to other areas by political and eco- 
nomic domination and by actual settlement. These settlements in 
turn became centers of further expansion, carrying Western culture 
to still more parts of the earth. The extension of European influence 
took place in general historical movements, each having its own 
characteristics and each making its own contributions to the develop- 
ment of a foundation for a world society. 

The awakening of Europe from its lethargy of medieval times 
came with the Crusades and the Renaissance. The Commercial Revo- 
lution evolving out of the Renaissance brought overseas discoveries 
and explorations, by which the Europeans came in contact with 
various areas of the world. 

Another important force working toward a world society \vas the 
Industrial Revolution. The industrial nations of Europe sought 
sources of raw materials, markets for finished goods, and opportuni- 
ties abroad for capital investments. Under laissez-faire influence, 
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European nations moved toward free trade and international inter- 
dependence. This trend, however, was reversed about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when economic nationalism began to in- 
fluence national policies. Thus, during the last half of the nineteenth 
century, the developments toward the establishment of a world econ- 
omy were offset to a large extent by the imperialistic poh’cies of 
European countries and the United States. The imperialism of the 
West, however, carried Western culture to virtually all parts of the 
globe. Regardless of the virtues and vices of imperialism, the world- 
wide expansion of European culture brought the native populations 
of remote areas into contact with Occidental cultural traits. 

The interaction of Western culture and native cultures has laid a 
possible foundation for a unified world society. This is not to say that 
such a world society exists as yet. But common cultural traits are 
found throughout the world, and these traits may form the basis for 
an eventual world society. Counteracting and disruptive forces, par- 
ticularly of a political nature, have prevented progress toward a 
more general exchange of cultural traits than has taken place. The 
following chapters present the nature of these disruptive forces and, 
at the same time, indicate that some steps have been taken to foster 
world unity or a world society. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Why may it be said that European culture serves as the common 
denominator for a world society? 

2. In a general way, indicate how European society became dynamic 
during late medieval times and early modern times. 

3. What were the chief characteristics of European expansion during 
the Commercial Revolution? 

4. What were the main contributions of the Industrial Revolution to the 
development of a world society? 

5. \Vhy was mercantilism incompatible \rith the development of a 
world society? 

6. Why were Uie advocates of laissez faire unable to manitain their 
program of free trade and economic individualism? 

7. ^Vhat were the reasons for the imperialism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? 

8. Describe the \’arious methods used by the imperialistic nations to 
gain their needs. 

9. Give evidence to illustrate how the diffusion of Western cultjiral 
traits has influenced the cultures of non-Wcstcni peoples. 
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10. hidicale briefly how the cultures of non-Westera countries have in- 
fluenced Western culhire. 

DISCUSSION 

1. "The very nnturc of the Industrial Revolution was conducive to 
overseas c.\pansion of the industrialized naUons.” Explain this state- 
ment in some detail. 

2. Give evidence to show that a world economy has been developed 
during the last sixty or sevent>’ years. 

3. "Imperialism has been the cliief force in the extension of Western 
culture. Substantiate this statement with ample evidence. 

4. Make a list of elements or forces which you consider evidence of 
the e.xistence of a world society. Make another list of disruptive and 
counteractive forces which you consider evidence against the exist- 
ence of a world society. 

5. Evaluate this statement: “A world societyl Such a society is im- 
possible as long as nationalism prevails as a force in the relations 
among nations." 

TERMS 

Astrolabe: An astronomical instrument for observing the position of 
celestial bodies. 

Byzantine: Referring or pertaining to the influence of the city of 
Byzantium (present-day Istanbul) and the surrounding provinces. 

Economic nationalism: The formulation and e.xecution of policies by a 
nation to provide economic self-sufficiency regardless of how such pol- 
icies affect other nations. 

Imperialism: The policy, practice, or advocacy of seeking or of acqui- 
escing in the extension of the control, dominion, or empire of a nation. 
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'f G THE UNITED STATES AND ISOLATIONISM 


The foreign policy of any nation centers around the relationships of 
that nation \vith other nations, and is, of course, a governmental 
function. The number of officials engaged in foreign-service work for 
the United States government has increased markedly throughout 
our history because of the growing complexity of the world situa- 
tion. Many interest groups use their strength to influence foreign 
policy. Laborers and farmers advocated independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands because it would eliminate the competition of cheap 
labor and agricultural products from the islands. Newspapers, muni- 
tion manufacturers, shipbuilders, military men, businessmen, church 
groups, and many other groups have been influential in determining 
the foreign policy of the United Stales. 

Because such groups bring pressure on the government, diplomatic 
action is often slow and vaciHating. Since the govenmient must de- 
pend upon popular support and is subject to popular will, especially 
at election time, it must be cautious about shaping foreign policy 
until it can determine what the people want or imtil it can influence 
public opinion to support measures that the administration advo- 
cates. The refusal in 1954 of the government of the United States to 
participate in the negotiations of an armistice in the war in Indochina 
illustrates this cautiousness in foreign policy: public opinion had not 
crystallized on the specific role our nation should play in the Indo- 
china situation. 

Some observers contend that the foreign policy of the United 
States is inconsistent and indistinct in many respects. When our 
foreign policy is examined in perspective and over long periods of 
time, however, its principles and outlines are clearly definable. - 
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BASIC POLICIES IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

To work out their destiny as a nation, the people of the United 
States sought to develop a foreign policy that would keep them from 
becoming embroiled in the conflicts and disturbances of other coun- 
tries. Thus islolafion and nonentanglement with foreign nations have 
been a part of the basic foreign policy of the United States. At times, 
of course, the policy of isolation has been abandoned; circumstances 
sometimes have made it impossible for the United States to avoid 
becoming involved in international conflicts. This was the case in the 
War of 1812 and World Wars I and II. 

Another basic foreign policy — freedom of the seas-— developed 
from an interest in foreign trade. In time of war, European belliger- 
ents usually have placed restrictions upon neutral trade, and the in- 
sistence of the United States upon freedom of the seas during Eu- 
ropean \vars was a factor in drawing this nation into war in 1812, 
1917, and 1941. In a sense, the principle of freedom of the seas has 
counteracted the principle of isolationism. 

The Monroe Doctrine (1823), as a statement of foreign poh'cy, 
warned European nations to stay out of American affairs and empha- 
sized the policy of isolationism. Basically, the Doctrine W'as issued 
to mark out a self-defense plan for the United States, but at the time 
of its issuance, it gave encouragement to the Latin-American nations 
that were overthro\ving Spanish rule. 

The Open Door policy * was enunciated by United States Secre- 
tary of State John Hay in 1899 to protect the commercial interests of 
the United States in the Far East, particularly in China. The United 
States took the stand that even though foreign nations had special 
interests in particular areas of China, other nations should also have 
the right to cany' on trade in those areas — in other words, that the 
door should be open to all nations under the same conditions. Though 
the Open Door policy is thought of as applying only to China, its 
general meaning is that citizens of the United States have a riglit to 
take part in trade and industry in a foreign land without restrictions 
imposed upon them by other foreign powders. This policy has not had 
the popular support given to the policy of isolation and to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Trade with China has never been large — 1 to 2 per 
cent of the total foreign trade — and investments there have consti- 
tuted an even smaller percentage of tlie total foreign holdings of the 
people of the United Stales. 

» S« also Chapter 18. “The Unitwl States and the Far East.” for a disermiem of the 

Open Door polio'' 
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The United States has promoted Pan-Americanism to lessen Eu- 
ropean influence in Latin America and to bolster the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Pan-Americanism includes the promotion of commercial, polit- 
ical, and cultural relations among all independent nations in the 
Western Hemisphere, so that peace and security and other common 
' aspirations of these nations may be achieved. 

The United States has long supported a policy of peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes, even though on occasions it has been 
involved in war. Following the Civil War, for example, the United 
States and Great Britain negotiated an arbitration treaty that settled 
several serious questions threatening to cause war between the two 
nations. The United States also took an active part in the inter- 
national peace conferences, which worked for arbitration and dis- 
armament, at The Hague in 1899 and 1907. Many other efforts have 
been made in the same direction — for example, the United States 
entered into twenty-five bilateral arbitration treaties in 1908 and 
.1909 and into eighteen (all \vilh non-American nations) from 1928 
to 1931, This country has particularly favored a policy of peaceful 
settlement of disputes among the American nations. Through the 
years a number of bilateral arbitration treaties have been made with 
Latin-American nations, and today a multilateral agreement among 
all American nations — the Treaty of Pacific Settlement — ^provides a 
system for the peaceful settlement of disputes arising between 
American nations. (See Chapter 17.) 

This brief summary of the basic policies in our foreign affairs in- 
dicates that the United States does not follow one policy but several 
policies. Some of these policies are regional in nature: they have been 
applied to certain areas of the world and not to others. In general, 
the United States has followed a pwUcy of isolation and nonentangle- 
ment in European affairs. Of course, exceptions have occurred — for 
example, in World War I, isolationism was suspended temporarily. 

But after the war, the basic isolationist policy reasserted itself. The 
United States withdrew from European affairs, rejected the League 
of Nations, and only half-heartedly supported other means of inter- 
national co-operation for collective security. On the other hand, the 
United States has not hesitated to pursue an active diplomatic role 
in Latin America, particularly in the Caribbean area. The Open Door 
policy has been applied only in the Far East, mainly in China. 

The traditional foreign policy of the United States until World 
War II may be summed up as follows; the United Slates should stay 
out of the alliances, political comwltments, and wars of Europe and 
Asia; Europe and Asia should stay out of the Western Hemisphere, 
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although they might keep colonies already established; the United 
States should not be restricted from expanding in the Western Hem- 
isphere; and the United States should promote trade anywhere in the 
world where her citizens could trade, in time of war as well as in 
time of peace. 

Having considered the basic policies in foreign affairs, in the re-* 
mainder of the present chapter we shall deal with the policy of isola- 
tion as followed to the time of World War I. In follo^ving chapters, 
we shall consider other basic policies as they are related to the ex- 
tension of the interests of the United States beyond its own bmm- 
daries. 

PREDOMINANCE OF ISOLATION 

Geography has influenced the attitude of the people of the Um'ted 
States in world affairs. The two wide oceans separating America from 
Europe and Asia have brought about a feeling of separation from, 
other parts of the world and have helped to promote a policy of iso- 
lation from foreign affairs. This geographical factor was of particular 
importance during the first decades of national existence because it 
gave the United States time to build up strengtli before taking an 
active part in world affairs. 

The existence of vast uninhabited areas close at hand made it pos- 
sible for the United States to expand on this continent ^vithout hav- 
ing to wage costly wars. Because the people of the United States 
were occupied in conquering a continent in the Western Hemis- 
phere, they were more interested in domestic than in foreign affairs. 
The development of the natural resources, obtained as new areas 
were settled, not only absorbed the interest of the people in build- 
ing up their nation but also contributed to the policy of isolation, 
since the United States was less dependent upon foreign areas for 
essential raw materials. 

The disturbances in Europe during the first eight or nine decades 
of our national life (approximately from 1790 to 1870) caused the 
people of the United States to desire as little political contact with 
Europe as possible. Europe usually was divided into hostile groups 
of nations and was preoccupied with its own internal quarrels, a con- 
dition which worked to the advantage of the United Stales, enabling 
her both to concentrate on domestic affairs and to be free from Eu- 
ropean interference in building her strength as a nation. 

The United States has had relatively weak neighbors during most 
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of Its history. Other powers made a few attempts to get footholds 
in adjacent territory, but these eflforls were unsuccessful. As a result, 
a large military machine for defense was unnecessary. The lack of 
a real need for a large military force enabled this country to be 
relatively free to pursue its own interests at home and to stay out of 
tlie numerous squabbles arising among European nations. 

Washington and Isolation 

When the Americans were fighting for their independence from 
England, the desire to remain isolated was not so strong js it became 
later. In fact, tlie first treaty made by the United States was a treaty 
of alliance with France in 1778. By the terms of this treaty, France 
agreed to help the United States win independence from Great 
Britain, and the United States promised to help France defend her 
West Indies possessions. The treaty also allowed France to fit out 
privateers in the United States and to use its ports in disposing of 
prizes of war captured on the higli seas. 

The French Revolution, beginning in 1789, soon developed into 
a war beriveen France and England and her allies. The new French 
Republic sent Edmund Genet as minister to the United States. Genet 
began to act under the terms of the treaty of alliance, and the United 
States faced the issue of determining her obligations to France. 
Washington’s cabinet was divided on the question. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Secretary of the Treasury, held that the treaty, having been 
made with the French king, who had been deposed, was no longer 
in effect. On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, 
took the stand that treaties are made between nations and are bind- 
ing regardless of a change in the type of government. Jefferson’s posi- 
tion eventually was accepted as a fundamental principle of inter- 
national law. 

After much deliberation, Washington took the position that the 
treaty was in effect, but that, because France was waging an offen- 
sive war, the tenns of the treaty were not binding, since they called 
for aid only in a defensive war. He issued in April, 1793, a proclama- 
tion of neutrality stating that the United States would be friendly 
and impartial toward belligerent powers.” TTiis proclamation estab- 
lished impartiality in European wars as a precedent which was fol- 
lowed by later Presidents. 

The course of neutrality set by Washington was dffScuIt to foIJow. 

The wars of the French Revolution, together with the Napoleonic 
Wars which followed, lasted for more than twenty years. The United 
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States was the principal neutral nation at the time — a position dif- 
ficult to maintain. The policy of neutrality or isolation was inextri- 
cably bound up with the principle of freedom of the seas, which held 
that ships and cargoes of neutral powers should not be molested by 
belligerent powers. 

When President Washington retired from office, war was threaten- 
ing to engulf the United States. It was under such circumstances that 
he gave his Farewell Address, in which he said: 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at 
liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of patron- 
izing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always 
the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, it is unneces- 
sary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments, 
on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to tempo- 
rary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Washington’s warning was against permanent alliances. He stated 
clearly that this nation might “safely trust to temporary [itafics 
added] alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” Many persons who 
have used Washington's warning as an argument against alliances 
overlook his distinction behveen permanent and temporary alliances 
and the reasons for his advice. These reasons, given in the Farewell 
Address, help clarify Washington s stand: “With me, a predominant 
motive has been to endeavor to gain time for our country to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength and consistency, which is neces- 
sary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own fortunes.” 

Jefferson and Isolation 

The policy of isolation established by Washington was strength- 
ened by President Thomas Jefferson. In his first inaugural address, 
Jefferson summarized the principles by which he would conduct for- 
eign policies in the following words: "Peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” Yet the 
developments of Jefferson's administration clearly show that he was 
not averse to entering into alliances with other nations when emer- 
gencies arose and when it appeared to him that the interests of the 
United States could best be protected by doing so. 
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In 1800, France forced Spain to transfer Louisiana to her. When 
Jefferson heard of this action, he instructed Robert Livingston, the 
United States minister to France, to open negotiations for West 
Florida and New Orleans, acquisition of which would give the 
United States control of the mouth of the Mississippi River. Jefferson 
feared that Frencli possession of New Orleans and of the vast region 
west of the Mississippi would compel the United States to become 
entangled in European affairs. The United States was a weak nation ' 
militarily at the time, and Jefferson knew that England was the only 
nation that could stop France from getting control of American ter- 
ritory. Jefferson wrote Livingston, when France took over New 
Orleans, that ”... we must many ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation.” 

James Monroe was sent to France to aid Livingston. His instruc- 
tions were that, if a satisfactory settlement could not be made with 
France, negotiations should be opened with Great Rrifain for a treaty 
of alliance, one term of which should be that neither nation would 
make peace without the consent of the other. The need for such 
negotiations disappeared, of course, when France sold the entire 
province of Louisiana to the United Slates. Thus, although Jefferson 
also had warned against entangling alliances, he was willing in an 
emergency to enter into a close aUiance with England. 

European Wars and Freedom of the Seas 

After a few months’ truce, the Napoleonic Wars in Europe were re- 
sumed in 1803, and the vexing problems of being a neutral power 
again faced the United Stales. Presidents Jefferson and Madison 
tried in various ways to obtain a recognition of the principle of 
freedom of the seas, but their efforts were in vain. England was the 
greater offender. Her naval supremacy permitted her to commit the 
more serious depredations on American commerce, and she early 
formed the annoying habit of impressing American seamen into 
the British navy. The United States finally declared war on Britain, 
although there were just as good grounds for going to war against 
France. In this war— the War of 1812— both the United States and 
France were fighting England, but there was no alliance or co-opera- 
tion between the United States and France in their war efforts. 

Thus, even while attempting to follow a policy of isolation and 
neutrality, the United States was unable to keep from becoming 
involved in the war being waged in Europe. The desire to carry on 
trade in wartime as well as in peacetime — that is, to follow the prin- 
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States was the principal neutral nation at the time — a position dif- 
ficult to maintain. The policy of neutrality or isolation was inextri- 
cably bound up with the principle of freedom of the seas, which held 
that ships and cargoes of neutral powers should not be molested by 
belligerent powers. 

M^hen President M^ashington retired from office, war was threaten- 
ing to engulf tlie United States. It was under such circumstances that 
he gave his Farewell Address, in which he said: 

It is our true policj' to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now at 
libert)' to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of patron- 
izing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim no less 
applicable to public than to private affairs, that honesty is always 
the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, it is unneces- 
sary, and would be unwise to extend tihem. 

Taldng care always to keep ourselves by suitable establishments, 
on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to tempo- 
rary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Washington’s warning was against permanent alliances. He stated 
clearly that this nation might “safely trust to temporary [italics 
added] alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” Many persons who 
have used Washington’s warning as an argument against alliances 
overlook his distinction between permanent and temporary alliances 
and the reasons for his advice. These reasons, given in the Farewell 
Address, help clarify ^^^ashingtons stand: “With me, a predominant 
motive has been to endeavor to gain time for our country to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, and to progress without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength and consistency, which is neces- 
sary to give it, humanly speaking, the command of its own forhmes.” 

Jefferson and Isolation 

The policy of isolation established fay Washington was strength- 
ened by President Thomas Jefferson. In his first inaugural address, 
Jefferson summarized the principles by which he would conduct for- 
eign policies in the following w’ords: “Peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” Yet the 
developments of Jefferson’s administration clearly sho%t’ that he w'as 
not averse to entering into alliances with other nations w'hen emer- 
gencies arose and when it appeared to him that the interests of the 
United States could best be protected by doing so. 
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In ISOO, France forced Spain to transfer Louisiana to her. When 
Jefferson heard of this action, he instructed Robert Livingston, the 
United States minister to France, to open negotiations for West 
Florida and New Orleans, acquisition of which would give the 
United States control of the mouth of the Mississippi River. Jefferson 
feared that French possession of New Orleans and of the vast region 
west of the Mississippi would compel the United States to become 
entangled in European affairs. The United States was a weak nation ' 
militarily at the time, and Jefferson knew that England was the only 
nation that could stop France from getting control of American ter- 
ritory. Jefferson uTOte Livingston, when France took over New 
Orleans, that “ . . . we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and 
nation.” 

James Monroe was sent to France to aid Livingston. His instruc- 
tions were that, if a satisfactory settlement could not be made with 
France, negotiations should be opened with Great Britain for a treaty 
of alliance, one term of which should be that neither nation would 
make peace without the consent of the other. The need for such 
negotiations disappeared, of course, when France sold the entire 
province of Louisiana to the United States. Thus, although Jefferson 
also had warned against entangling alliances, he was willing in an 
emergency to enter into a close alliance with England. 

European Wars and Freedom of the Seas 

After a few months’ truce, the Napoleonic Wars in Europe were re- 
sumed in 1803, and the vexing problems of being a neutral power 
again faced the United States. Presidents Jefferson and Madison 
tried in various ways to obtain a recognition of the principle of 
freedom of the seas, but their efforts were in vain. England was the 
greater offender. Her naval supremacy permitted her to commit the 
more serious depredations on American commerce, and she early 
formed the annoying habit of impressing American seamen into 
the British navy. The United States finally declared war on Britain, 
although there were just as good grounds for going to war against 
France. In this war — the War of 1812 — both the United States and 
France were fighting England, but there was no alliance or co-opera- 
tion between the United States and France in their war efforts. 

Thus, even while attempting to follow a policy of isolation and 
neutrality, the United States was unable to keep from becoming 
involved in the war being waged in Europe. The desire to carry on 
trade in wartime as well as in peacetime—that is, to follow the pnn- 
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ciple of freedom of the seas— eventually resulted in difficulties and 
abandonment of isolation and neutrality, at least temporarily. Simi- 
lar situations have arisen in the twentieth century, though, as we 
shall discuss in later chapters, the issues which involved the United 
States in World Wars I and II were much more complex than the 
endeavor to uphold the principle of freedom of the seas. 

By not entering into an alliance with France in fighting the War 
of 1812, a precedent was established in the foreign policy of the 
United States. When the United States became involved in the 
European struggles in 1917 and in 1941, no formal alliances were 
made ^vith other nations. This nation, however, co-operated with 
the allied nations, and probably the understandings and co-opera- 
tive measures undertaken were just as binding as any terms of a 
formal alliance might have been. 

The Monroe Doctrine and Isolation 

The Monroe Doctrine is related closely to the policy of isolation. 
The occasion for its issuance was the threat of intervention in Latin 
America by the reactionary powers of Europe. The former colonies 
of Spain were revolting from Spanish rule and were establishing in- 
dependent states, most of which had formed republican systems of 
government. The spread of representative government in any part 
of the world was obnoxious to the European powers, which had 
joined together in an effort to suppress any revolutionarj' or liberal 
movement on the continent of Europe. Tliis concert, of European 
pow'ers, the most important of w'hich w’ere Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
and France, w’as kno^vn as the Holy Alliance. 

A liberal revolt having broken out in Spain in 1820, the Holy 
Alliance in 1822 authorized France to send an army into Spain to 
put do\vn the revolt and to return llie reactionary king, Ferdinand 
VII, to the throne. In discussing the Spanish situation, the question 
of Spain’s lost colonies arose, and France suggested that possibly the 
European powers might help Spain regain her colonies in Latin 
America. 

Great Britain co-operated with the Holy Alliance until it began to 
intcr\’ene in the internal affairs of various stales. She w'as much per- 
turbed about the possibility of the European powers Iielping Spain 
recover her American colonics. TIic British had built a profitable 
trade with Latin America and did not want a restoration of Spanish 
authority, with its close restrictions on foreign commerce. 
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The British foreign minister, George Canning, proposed that 
Great Britain and the United States join in preventing European in- 
terv'ention in Latin America. At first President Monroe favored the 
proposal, but John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of State, opposed 
joint action on the grounds that the United States alone should ob- 
ject to the interference of European nations by force in America. 
Adams did not like the part of the British proposal denying to both 
countries tlie right to acquire any part of Spanish-American pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere, since he believed in future expansion 
of the United States toward the south and west. Adams also looked 
with disfavor on the secondary part that the United States would 
play as an ally of Great Britain; as he put it, “as a cockboat in the 
wake of the British man-of-war.” 

Adams was able to persuade \fonroe that the desired end could 
be accomplished by the United States acting alone. He pointed out 
that, to protect their economic interests in Latin America, the British 
not only would back a United States proposal but also would use 
their naval power to prevent European intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica. Adams carried the day, and President Monroe, in his annual 
message to Congress on December 2, 1823, stated the principle of 
foreign policy known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Monroe Doctrine consists of two main parts. The first deals 
svith the threat of Russian expansion along the northwest coast in 
pursuit of the fur trade. Monroe staled that since the American 
continents had attained an independent status, they were no longer 
open to European colonization. In the second part, which deals wth 
the Latin-American situation, the traditional policy of isolation — 
that is, that America would keep out of European affairs — is reiter- 
ated. The Doctrine then declares that Europe must keep Out of 
American affairs and that the independent states of the Western 
Hemisphere must be left unmolested to work out their destinies 
without interference from any European power. 

President Monroe based his declaration on the idea of the dif- 
ference between the American and European political systems — 
that is, the republican governments in America and the monarchical 
governments in Europe. He said: 

The political system of the allied povwrs fthe Holy Alliance] is 
essentially different . . . from that of America We owe it there- 

fore to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare that we should con- 
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Remom for the Breakdown of Isolation 

A change in t!ie foreign poMcy of the United States became evi- 
dent after 1890. As we have stated, Washington’s policy of isolation 
was designed to iceep tlie new nation free from European entangle- 
ments that might distract from building strength at home and es- 
pecially from expanding on this continent. In a sense, the Monroe 
Doctrine had the same objectives, since the United States wanted to 
prevent any outside interference in American affairs. As long as the 
United States was busy at home, there was little interest in the 
affairs of other nations which showed no inclination to interfere 
with the affairs of tlie United States. 

By the last decade of the nineteenth century, however, the era 
of continental expansion was over. Good, cheap land was no longer 
available, and the frontier had virtually disappeared. Furthermore, 
the rapid industrial development after the Civil War had reached 
the point where there was a surplus of many commodities after the 
domestic market had been supplied. Quite naturally, industrialists 
began to look beyond the national borders to market their surplus 
goods, and businessmen began to investigate the opportunties in 
foreign lands to supplement their investments at home. Between 
1890 and 1900, the value of United Stales exports rose from $393 mil- 
lion to nearly $1,395 million, and foreign investments of the people 
of the United States increased from an insignificant amount to 
about $500 million. 

There were other factors working to break down isolation. Church 
groups had become interested in overseas missionary activities, par- 
ticularly in the Orient and the Pacific islands. The possibility of 
carrying on these activities in lands that might come under the 
jurisdiction of the United States met with hearty approval by many 
religious groups. Furthermore, there was a national spirit of adven- 
ture and a desire to acquire territory. When the last continental 
frontier had been settled, the champions of adventure and expansion 
looked abroad for new opportunities. 

The people of the United States were influenced also by the exten- 
sion of control of European nations over overseas areas. During this 
period of New Imperialism, which had started in the 1880’s, Euro- 
pean nations endeavored to get control of new markets and sources 
of raw materials, to discover new fields for the investment of capital, 
and to acquire territories. iTie United States needed tropical prod- 
ucts, such as rubber, coffee, tea, sugar, and tropical fruits, to sustain 
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industrial growth, and there “was a feeling that other nations would 
control the sources of such products unless the United States took 
a part in the New Imperialism. The government of the United States, 
reflecting public opinion, awoke to the need of promoting trade and 
investments in two parts of the world — Latin America and the Far 
East — ^where rich opportunities still existed. In Latin America, the 
United States was able to play virtually a lone hand, because Eu- 
rope was held off by the Monroe Doctrine. In the Far East, however, 
European and United States poLcies clashed, and an arrangement 
of interests had to be made. 

Evidences of the Breakdown of Isolation 

The change in viewpoint of the people from the position of isola- 
tion to a broader internationalism did not come about suddenly. The 
country was veering around to the new position during the 1880s 
and 1890’s, but it was not until the close of the nineteenth century 
that the United States definitely became a world power. Several 
steps indicating a reaching out beyond national borders were taken 
by this country during the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

AcnvmES OP blaine fames G. Blaine, Secretary of State under 
President fames A. Garfield in 1881, was particularly interested in 
promoting United States interests in Latin America. As was noted 
previously, there had developed in the United States the belief that 
a Central American canal should be owned and controlled by the 
United States alone. Blaine made a blustering demand that the 
British government give up its rights under the Claj'ton-BuKvcr 
Treaty of 1850 to a joint control of any canal that might be built 
across Central America. (England later, of course, did give up her 
rights under the Clayton-Bulw'cr Treaty.) Soon after the assassina- 
tion of President Garfield late in 1881, Blaine resigned as Secrclar)’ 
of State because his policies were not in harmony with those of tlic 
new President, Chester A. Arthur. 

Blaine served in the same office under President Benjamin Harri- 
son (1889-1893), and the initial step in establishing closer relations 
\rith Latin America was taken when Uic first Pan-American Cong- 
ress met, on October 2, 18S9, at Washington, D.C. (Blaine had 
started promoting this conference when he was Secretary of State 
under President Garfield.) A permanent result of this meeting was 
the establishment of Uic Internationa! Bureau of American Bquib- 
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lies later reorganized as the Pan-American Union, with headquarters 
m Washington. 

Blaine also thought of tlie Pacific as a region for future extension 
of Uie influence of tlie United States. He cultivated the friendship 
of both China and Japan and looked \vith favor upon a revolution 
staged by nationals of the United States in Hawaii. The goal of 
this revolution was annexation to the United States, and a treaty of 
annc.\ation was signed shortly before Blaine left office. This treaty 
was never ratified by tlie Senate, but annexation was accomplished 
in 1898 by a joint resolution of Congress. 

Blaine worked to retain a foothold that the United States had 
obtained in 1872 in tlie Samoan Islands. Great Britain and Germany 
also had interests in the Samoans, and international rivalry was 
acute. In 1889, at a conference of the three powers in Berlin, a 
tripartite protectorate was established. The arrangement did not 
work and was abandoned in 1899. Great Britain withdrew her claims 
when the other nations recognized her possession of other Pacific 
islands. The Samoans tlien were divided between Germany and 
the United States, the United Slates obtaining possession of Tutuila, 
with its fine harbor of Pago Pago. 

AcnvmES IS the Cleveland aumdhstration The handling of 
tlie boundary dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana was 
not only an example of the application of the Monroe Doctrine but 
also an evidence of the growing strength of the United States. The 
boundary line between Venezuela and British Guiana had not been 
fixed definitely and was of little concern to either Venezuela or 
Great Britain until gold was discovered in the border region. Then 
both nations laid claim to the border territory. In 1894, the govern- 
ment of the United States expressed the hope that the matter would 
be arbitrated. The British government refused to arbitrate the entire 
boundary question but agreed to arbitration witliin certain specified 
limits. The British attitude caused President Cleveland and his 
Secretary of State, Richard Olney, to take an aggressive stand. In a 
note to the British government, Olney declared that the sovereignty 
of the United States extended over the entire continent and implied 
that other nations must deal with the United States in matters re- 
specting the American repubb'es. President Cleveland threatened 
war, and after some hesitation the British agreed to a plan of arbi- 
tration. The Americans boasted of their diplomatic triumph, but 
actually the British right-about-face was due to the European situa- 
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tion rather than to the diplomacy of the United States, The Boer 
War in South Africa was threatening, and England appeared to be 
without friends in Europe. Circumstances indicated that the future 
enemy of Great Britain would be Germany rather than the United 
States. Thereafter, an objective of British diplomacy was to culti- 
vate the friendship of the Uiu'ted States. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR These developments were merely 
preliminary to the most important step taken by the United States 
in becoming a world power, with interests and possessions scattered 
over various parts of the world. The step was taken in Cuba, where 
for ten years, from 1868 to 1878, the Cubans had been in almost 
constant revolt against Spanish rule. In 1895, the Cubans renewed 
their struggle. Atrocities were committed by both Spanish and 
Cubans in this civil warfare, but the yellow press (newspapers 
and magazines that make a practice of presenting the sensational 
aspects of news items) in the United States, led by the Hearst and 
Pulitzer newspapers, accused the Spaniards of being the sole per* 
petrators of the atrocities. Considerable sympathy was generated 
for the “downtrodden and mistreated” Cubans, and some indus- 
trialists saw an opportunity to obtain economic advantages in a 
tropical area. 

Through regular diplomatic channels, the government of the 
United States induced Spain to give up the most brutal methods 
of putting down the insurrectionists in Cuba. The United States 
minister to Spain sent word to his government that he was convinced 
the Spanish government, if given time, would agree to any demands 
of the United States. Further peaceful negotiations between the 
two countries developed slowly, particularly after the Maine, a 
battleship of the United Slates stationed in the Havana harbor on 
a friendly visit, was destroyed by an explosion on February 15, 1898. 
On April 9, however, the Spanish gov'cmmcnt ordered cessation of 
hostilities in Cuba and gave in to the demands of the United States 
on virtually every major point. 

Nevertheless, two days later President McKinley sent a war mes- 
sage to Congress, and on April 19 Congress passed a resolution de- 
claring Cuba free from Spanish nilc and authorizing armed inter- 
vention to accomplish this end. This action was equivalent to a 
declaration of war, since Spain, though a weak nation, was Iwiind 
to resist. In tlic war that followed. Spain was entirely otitmatchcd 
as a military power. Units of the United States fleet destroyed Span- 
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ish squadrons off Cuba and in Manila harbor in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and a few land engagements were fought in Cuba and Puerto 
ftico. The Spanish government soon found it necessary to ask for 
peace, and an armistice was signed on August 12. The Spanish- 
American War sometimes has been called a “needless war,“ since the 
diplomacy of the United States had obtained every major demand 
made on Spain. The war came because the people of the United 
Stales wanted war. 

The imperialistic sentiment of the country showed itself when 
peace negotiations got under way. President McKinley interpreted 
public opinion to mean that he should force Spain not only to lib- 
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erate Cuba but also to cede the Philippine Islands, Guam, and 
Puerto Rico to the United States. Conservatives in the United 
States expressed loud opposition to such a venture into imperialism, 
but the sentiment of the country was such that the Senate readily 
ratified the peace treaty containing these acquisitions. 

The United States emerged from tlie war a world power. A Eu- 
ropean nation had been defeated, and the United States not only 
had won dominance in the Caribbean but also had acquired pos- 
sessions far distant from the home territory. Actually, a United States 
empire definitely had come into existence. By acquiring Hawaii 
(annexed in the same year as the Spanish-American War), the 
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Philippine Islands, and lesser islands in the Pacific, the United States 
entered the Far East and thus had vital interests in that area. 

EXTENSION OF INFLUENCE IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA After the War 
with Spain, the United States continued to extend its influence in 
the Caribbean area. Cuba was placed under a close protectorate in 
1901, and two years later the United States obtained considerable 
control in Panama. Panama revolted from Colombia in 1903, and 
her independence was recognized immediately by the United States. 
In a treaty with Panama, the United States promised protection 
in return for the right to build a canal across that country. The 
United States acquired further control in the Caribbean by supervis- 
ing the finances of some of the nations in the area. In the early part 
of the twentieth century, for example, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, 
and Haiti came under the financial supervision of the United States 
when they defaulted on their debts to European nations. 

Reaction to the Breakdown of Isolation 

While the United States was engaged in extending her influence 
in the Caribbean and Pacific areas, European nations were inter- 
ested in whether the traditional policy of isolation from European 
affairs would be continued or would be abandoned for a policy of 
taking an active interest in affairs all over the world. European 
affairs were approaching a crisis during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. The principal powers were divided into two armed 
camps — the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy; and the 
Triple Entente of England, France, and Russia. A war starting any- 
where might easily sweep over the world. Attempts at the Hague 
Peace Conferences (1899 and 1907) to establish means of settling 
disputes by arbitration and to reduce annaments accomplished 
little. Though the United States sent delegates to both Conferences 
and generally approved of the work done there, tlie Senate, in ratify- 
ing the Second Hague Convention, attached a reservation staling 
the nation’s traditional policy of keeping out of European affairs. 
Successive “war scares’* occurred in Europe in the years between 
1900 and 1914, but from these llic United States held officially aloof. 
President 'Tljeodore Roosevelt, however, mediated helwcen Russia 
and Japan to end llic' Russo-Japanese ^^'ar (1905-1906), whicli 
threatened to engulf otlicr nations. He also worked behind tlie 
scenes in Ujc Algcciras Conference in 1906 to bring France and Ger- 
many to a compromise of their interests in Morocco, North Africa. 
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President Theodore Roosevelt’s influence in European matters 
was mostly personal. Before the end of his term of ofiice in 1909, the 
people of the United States had ceased to be interested in colonies 
and foreign affairs. Attempts made to extend protectorates in Latin 
America were blocked in the Senate. Naval construction was not 
maintained on a relative level with that of the nav’al powers of 
Europe, and the United States navy gave up second place to the 
German fleet. 

Even though the situation grew blacker in Europe every year, the 
people of the United States seemed to lack interest. The naval race 
bet^veen Germany and Great Britain and the narrow escapes from 
war in Europe apparently meant little to citizens of this country. 
The two immediate successors of President Theodore Roosevelt were 
interested in making treaties of arbitration, mediation, and concilia- 
tion. Such efforts had no application to a situation where two great 
armed camps of nations faced each other. The United States seemed 
to be dropping back into the traditional policy of isolation, and 
foreign relations were decidedly secondary in public interest. 

The United States nevertheless had projected her influence in 
world affairs to such an extent that she could not insulate herself 
from events in other parts of the world. The acquisition of a colonial 
empire as a result of the war with Spain, the proclamation of the 
Open Door policy, the extension of influence and the establishment 
of protectorates in Latin America, and the mediation of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the Russo-Japanese War all were evidences that the 
United States was a world power and forecast, the impossibility that 
the nation should remain indifferent or neutral in case a war should 
break out in Europe. 


SUMMARY 

In conducting the foreign affairs of our nation, the government 
has followed several policies, which for the most part are regional. 
These policies are 

(1) Isolation and nonentanglement with foreign nations 

(2) Freedom of the seas 

(3) The Monroe Doctrine 

(4) The Open Door policy 
(5} Pan-Americanism 

(6) Peaceful settlement of international disputes 
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In our relations with Europe, the policy of isolation has generally 
been followed, though at times circumstances have been such that 
this policy has been abandoned, at least temporarily. In the early 
years of our history. Presidents Washington and Jefferson estab- 
lished precedents of isolation and of neutrality to give the United 
States an opportunity to grow strong. Geographical conditions also 
influenced the shaping of the policy of isolation. The United States 
was protected by two wide oceans, a fact which brought about a 
feehng of separation from other parts of the world. The vast unin- 
habited areas on the North American continent gave the people of 
the United States space to expand and natural resources to use, 
lessening dependence upon other nations for raw materials. The 
disturbances in Europe during the first eight or nine decades of our 
national life also encouraged isolation; they served to sharpen the 
people's feeling of not wanting to become involved in foreign con- 
troversies. Furthermore, since the European nations were occupied 
with their own troubles, they did not interfere in the Western 
Hemisphere, thus leaving the United States free to pursue its own 
domestic interests. Having relatively weak neighbors was another 
condition that enabled our country to pursue domestic interests, 
since there was no need to maintain a large military force for pro- 
tection. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, the colonies of Spain 
in South and Central America revolted and established independent 
nations. ^Vhen the European nations considered helping Spain re- 
gain her former possessions, the United States issued tlie Monroe 
Doctrine (1823), which became one of the foundations of our for- 
eign policy. This Doctrine restated the policy of isolation and 
warned European powers against further colonization in tl^e West- 
ern Hemisphere and against attempts to interfere in the affairs of 
any existing independent nation in the hemisphere. 

From the time of the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine until the 
1890’s, the policy of isolation was followed, with only a few excep- 
tions. During the 1890’s, the United States took a more active part 
in world affairs than previously. Economic forces and the influence 
of the church groups desirous of carrying on missionary activity and 
of tlie champions of adventure and territorial expansion brought 
about this cliange in foreign policy. Evidences of the cliangc are 
the Spanish-Amcrican War, tlie acquisition of possessions in the 
Far East, and the extension of our influence in the Caribbean area. 
Our interests were centered largely in these regions. 
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The change in attitude of the United States toward foreign aSairs 
was of concern to European nations, since it might mean a change 
in the traditional isolationist attitude of the United States toward 
European affairs. In the early twentieth century, European nations 
were divided into two armed camps, and there were unsolved 
problems likely to lead to war among these nations. Officially, the 
United States continued to follow the policy of isolation from Euro- 
pean affairs, and in general the people were indifferent to the tense 
international situation in Europe. The United States, however, had 
become a world power, and circumstances eventually would make 
it impossible for her to remain indifferent to European affairs. This 
development will be discussed in Chapter 19. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Summarize the basic policies followed by the United States in foreign 
aSairs. 

2. Give reasons for the strong support of the policy of isolation by the 
people of the United States. 

3. \Vhat relation, if any, has existed between the policy of isolation and 
the policy of freedom of seas? 

4. Why has the Open Door policy lacked the popular support that the 
policy of isolation has received? 

5. What was the background for the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine? 
^Vhat are the two main parts of the Doctrine? How is the Monroe 
Doctrine related to the policy of isolation? 

6. List the reasons for the breaking down of the policy of isolation about 
1890. 

7. How did the United Stales extend its influence into other parts of the 
world before 1890? After 1890? 

8. Why was the Spanish-American War a turning point in the history 
of the United States? Give several reasons. 

DISCUSSION 

1. “European distress contributed to American success." How is this 
statement true with respect to United States foreign policy? 

2. Do you think that the United States today should follow Washing- 
on’s and Jefferson's ideas about our relations with foreign nations. 

Why or why not? . r 

3. “The United States has followed three different foreign policies 
the three regions of Latin America, Europe, and the Far East. To 
what extent is this statement true? 
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4. Is imperialism justified in the interest of obtaining raw materials for 
the industrial system of a country? Give reasons for your ans^ve^. 

5. Why does Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis call the taking of the Philip- 
pines “a great aberration”? 

6. Do you think that calling the Spanish-American War a “needless 
war” is a just criticism of our foreign affairs? Why or why not? If it 
was a “needless war,” how do you account for Ae fact that it did 
occur? 

7. How do you account for the lack of interest that the United States 
showed about the “war scares” in Europe from 1900 to 1914? By that 
time, why was it impossible for the Um'fed States to insulate herself 
from events in other parts of the world? 

TERMS 

Boer War (1899-1902): A war in which Great Britain fought with the 
Dutch (Boers) in southern Africa. The Union of South Africa was formed 
after the war. 

Hague Peace Conferences (First and Second): In 1899 and 1907, inter- 
national conferences were held at Tbe Hague, the Netherlands, to 
attempt the establishment of peaceful means of settling international 
disputes. The most tangible achievement was the setting up of the Hague 
Tribunal, an international court of arbitration. 

Napoleonic Wars (1799-1815): The wars in Europe whicli were fought 
after the wars of the French Revolution. All countries of Western and 
Central Europe, as well as Russia, were involved in these wars. 

Pan-American Union: An organization of the American republics 
formed early in the twentieth century to foster better relations among 
these nations. Its headquarters are at Washington, D.C. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND LATIN AMERICA 


The preceding chapter pointed out that when isolation began to 
crumble and the United States undertook its imperialistic ventures, 
opportunities existed for economic and territorial expansion in two 
areas of the world — Latin America and the Far East. The present 
chapter considers the former area and the next chapter the latter, 
with particular reference to the relations of the United States with 
each area. 

For reasons of proximity and national security, the United States 
has always been interested in Latin America. It was not until the 
territorial expansion at home had been completed, hcnvever, that 
our people began to think of the Latin-American countries as an 
area for economic expansion. 

We shall discuss some general characteristics of Latin America, 
the imperialist policies of the United States toward Latin America, 
and the development of the Good Neighbor policy and hemispheric 
solidarity. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF LATIN AMERICA 
Features and Characteristics 

Latin America consists of the portion of the Western Hemisphere 
extending from the Rio Grande southward to the extreme tip of 
South America. Although two-thirds of Latin America lies in the 
tropical zone, mountains and plateaus give a cool, healthful climate 
in many parts of the area. I\Tiile the natural wealth of Latin Amer- 
ica has been tapped since the early days of the Spanish conquerors, 
still much of the abundant natural resources remains undeveloped. 
The exploitation of these vast natural resources has been an impor- 
tant reason for the economic penetration of Latin America by for- 
eign powers. 
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The people of Latin America are of three racial groups — Indian, 
Caucasoid (chiefly Spanish and Portuguese), and Negroid. Because 
of e.xtensive intermingling of the three races, a minimum of racial 



Figure 19 

prejudice exists. In most of the countries, color of the skin has little 

bearing on social status. . i 

Although social status is not determined by racial ongm, sha^ 
social contrasts based upon wealth are found in nearly every Latin- 
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American country. The most prevalent form of wealth is land, and 
therefore ownership of land is the criterion for power and prestige. 
The landowners, mostly whites, dominate society in almost every 
country, and the large as well as the small estates are worked by 
landless peons (tenants and laborers who are perpetually in debt 
to the landlords), who are looked upon by the landowners as in- 
feriors. 

Conditions after Gaining Independence 

The Latin-American nations, like other nations, are creations of 
their past. For 300 years, they were colom'es of Spain and Portugal 
and were rigidly supervised, autocratically governed, and hampered 
by a multitude of economic regulations and restrictions. Little room 
was allowed for initiative, self-government, or a sense of the mean- 
ing of liberty. Even after the various countries gained their inde- 
pendence, the colonial system continued to influence the economic, 
social, and political conditions of Latin America imtil the close of 
the nineteenth century. 

Wealth continued to be concentrated in the hands of a few per- 
sons in almost every country, and ownership of land was enjoyed 
by those who were in advantageous positions. The emphasis upon 
land ownership was (and still is, to a large extent) basic to the 
economy of Latin America. Raw materials were produced and 
exported to industrialized nations, from which the products of in- 
dustry were purchased. The main goal of the Latin-American econ- 
omy was then and still is to a considerable extent to produce in 
abundance and to export. This type of economy is referred to as 
cash-export specialization, with production concentrated upon one 
or two products. 

A social structure similar to that of colonial times continued after 
independence had been won. The wealthy landowners and military 
leaders made up the upper ruling class, and the landless peons, the 
lower class — there being virtually no middle class. Tlie land-owner- 
ship system was the basic reason for wdespread poverty and low 
standards of living, which explain in large part tlie high rate of 
infant mortality, the diseases resulting from malnutrition and poor 
sanitation, and a general lack of energy. Tlie low social status of the 
poor class caused little consideration to be given to their education 

jj condition which explains the high rate of illiteracy prevailing 

during the nineteenth century. 
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colonial system also contributed to the unsettled state of 
political conditions in Latin-American countries after they had 
gained tlieir independence. The Latin Americans were unprepared 
to govern themselves, haWnghad no experience in local self-govern- 
ment. The colonial experience of a two-class society— the upper 
class, tliose bom to rule, and the lower class, those bom to obey— 
influenced the political condition during the nineteenth century and 
naturally made it difficult to establish democratic institutions. The 
new ruling class, having had little or no experience in govern- 
mental administration or procedures, were interested mostly in gain- 
ing power and using that power for their own advantage. Conse- 
quently, a long period of turmoil and disorder ensued, in which a 
governing clique ivould gain power only to be ousted from control 
by another clique. Usually these changes in government were ac- 
companied by violence, and democratic processes were ignored. 
Orderly elections were uncommon, and the expression that Latin 
Americans used ‘1)011613 instead of ballots” to conduct their elec- 
tions was true of many of the countries. 

Elements of Change 

The conditions in Latin America discussed above may lead one to 
believe that such conditions prevail today. In some countries they 
do still exist, but in other countries, important changes have oc- 
curred during the twentieth century. Social reform movements have 
been launched in several countries, particularly in Mexico and 
Uruguay. These reforms have promoted political democracy, eco- 
nomic democracy, and social improvement. Afore specifically, the 
reform movements have been aimed at the breaking up of large 
estates and redistribution of the land to the bulk of the population, 
usually Indians; nationalization of mineral resources; reduction of 
the political and economic influence of the Catholic Church; provi- 
sion for social welfare; protection of the rights of labor; and encour- 
agement of public education. 

Another fundamental change in recent decades has been the 
spread of industrialism throu^out several parts of Latin America. 
This process was stimulated by World War I, when Latin America 
was unable to obtain the accustomed industrial products from 
Europe. This condition encouraged industrialization, particularly m 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Concurrently, improved farm 
methods, power machinery on the farms, and diversification in agri- 
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culture were widely adopted. Industrialization and diversification 
of fanning enterprises have been the attempted solutions of the 
problems of the cash-export specialization economy. 

Further changes in Latin America have occurred as a result of the 
reaction of the people to recent world forces. A result of the defeat 
of France in World War II and Germany’s crushing of small nations 
has been the lessening of the European cultural appeal. The culture 
of the United States, on the other band, has found increasing favor 
in Latin America. Most important, Latin Americans are paying 
attention to their own cultural heritage and using their own abilities 
to solve their problems. 

EARLY RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND LATIN AMERICA 

The relations between the United Slates and Latin America have 
undergone considerable change from the time that the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries gained their independence to the present. During the 
Latin Americans’ struggle for independence (from about 1810 to 
about 1830), popular sentiment in the United States favored their 
efforts to gain freedom from Spain and Portugal. Nothing was done 
officially by the government of the United States to furnish military 
aid to ^e patriots of Latin America, but some citizens of the United 
States volunteered for service in the patriot armies. When some of 
the countries won their independence, the United States established 
regular diplomatic relations with them, thereby recognizing them as 
sovereign, independent nations. Most of the governments of the 
newly established nations were patterned after the government of 
the United States, a fact which pleased the people of this country. 

The occasion for the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine was ex- 
plained in the preceding chapter. The immediate purpose of the 
Monroe Doctrine was to uphold the independence of the new states 
of Latin America and to prevent Spain and her European allies 
from reconquering them. The Monroe Doctrine did not explicitly 
deny the right of territorial expansion of American nations, but it 
forbade the expansion of European powers into the Western Hem- 
isphere. It was a statement of the foreign policy of the United States 
alone and was to be enforced by the United States alone. Tlie under- 
lying purpose of issuing the Doctrine was to provide a basis for the 
national security and safety of the United States. 

After the announcement of the Monroe Doctrine, the Latin- 
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^encan countries tumed to the United States as their protector 
and big brother, but in a short time they realized that this country 

was unwi hng to play such a role, except to a limited degree. It soon 
became obvious that the United States was ready to use the Monroe 
Doctnne for its o\yn advantages, and that the Doctrine did not 
protect Latin America from the encroachment of the United States. 
For example, although Texas was a republic at the time that it was 
annexed to the United States, it had been Mexican territory until 
1836, and Mexico had never recognized Texan independence. Also, 
as a result of the Mexican War (1846-1848), the United States took 
Mexican territory that today makes up the States of California, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado. Furthermore, 
in 1898, the United Stales acquired Puerto Rico and subsequently 
extended its influence in the Caribbean and Central American areas 
by administering the financial affairs of some nations and by exert- 
ing diplomatic and economic pressure in various ways. The conse- 
quent unpopularity of the Monroe Doctrine in Latin America can 
readily be understood. 


IMPERIALISM OF THE UNITED STATES 

IN LATIN AMERICA 

* Bases for Imperialism 

The political instability prevailing in the Latin-Amerioan nations 
had important consequences In their foreign relations. Industrial 
development in Western Europe and the United States needed in- 
creasing amounts of raw materials and new markets in which to sell 
the finished products. The accumoJalioi) of capital accompanied 
industrial development, and investors were looking for opportuni- 
ties to put their money where returns would be high. The need for 
raw materials, new markets, and outlets for capital investment led 
to economic imperialism, whidi was described in Chapter 15. 

The disorder and weak governments in Latin America encour- 
aged businessmen to bargain for concessions. In some instances, the 
governments sold concessions for cash in order to fill the pockets of 
public officials. In others, unscrupulous foreign investors took advan- 
tage of the oflScials and struck hard bargains for loans at high rates 
of interest. A few investors acted in good faith, providing capital at 
reasonable rates, only to find that the governments had no intention 
of fulfilling the terms of their agreements. Often Latin-American 
governments defaulted in payment of the principal of and even the 
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interest on their loans, and controversies wth foreign .investors 
resulted. The governments of these investors usually interceded for 
them, so that a great deal of diplomatic correspondence over debt 
claims was carried on between Western European nations and 
Latin-American governments. The United States followed the exam- 
ple of other foreign powers in sending diplomatic protests to Latin- 
American governments when the interests of citizens of the United 
States were involved. 

In addition, the United States acquired territory in the Caribbean 
area as a result of the Spanish-American War and looked upon that 
area as a sphere of influence for economic advantages. The island of 
Puerto Rico was transferred to the United States by Spain.' Having 
aided the Cubans in gaining their independence from Spain, the 
United States took a special interest in the affairs of Cuba. For a 
time after the end of the Spanish-American War, the United States 
used troops and political and economic advisers to stabilize condi- 
tions and to help the Cubans prepare for national independence. In 
1902, before the island was relinquished to the Cuban people for 
self-rule, the government of the United States forced the Cubans to 
add to their constitution the Platt Amendment, which gave to the 
United States the right to build two naval bases on the island and 
to intervene in Cuban affairs when it deemed intervention neces- 
sary. Such intervention occurred on three different occasions — ^in * 
1906, 1912, and 1917. In each instance. United States marines and 
civilian administrators remained in Cuba for several months; indeed, 
Cuba was a protectorate o*f the United States. Later, the right of 
intervention was extended to some other nations of the Caribbean 
area — the Dominican Repubh'c, Haiti, Nicaragua — and the whole 
region became a sphere of influence of the United States. 

Financial Supervision — the “Big Stick” Policy 

Because some Latin-American governments were financially irre- 
sponsible, foreign powers threatened to intervene in their internal 
affairs. This threat caused the United States to establish supervisory 
control over financial affairs in many of the Caribbean countries, not 
only to prevent possible European intervention, but also to protect 
the interests of United States creditors and investors. The first in- 
stance of this nature occurred in 1902 and 1903, when Germany, 
Italy, and Great Britain blockaded Venezuelan ports and fired upon 

1 In 1952, Puerto Rico was made a free commonwealth and given self-government 
in Internal affairs. 
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coastal fortEcatiom in an effort to get the dictator of Venezuela to 
meet the financial obligations he had contracted with the nationals 
of tliose countries. President Theodore Roosevelt, becoming suspi- 
clous of Germany s intentions, threatened to use force if the claims 
were not arbitrated. The three creditor powers agreed to submit 
their claims to an arbitration agency, which brought about a satis- 
factory settlement. 

In the Venezuelan episode, the Monroe Doctrine had been in- 
voiced by the United States to prevent European nations from using 
force to protect the economic interests of their nationals. Accord- 
ingly, in the future, the governments of European nations would 
expect the United States to protect European creditors, as well as 
her own. 

A few months after the Venezuelan affair, a similar situation 
developed in the Dominican Republic. The Dominican government 
defaulted on the payment of its debts, and European creditors 
pressed for a settlement. Watching the situation closely, Fresident 
Roosevelt in 1904 proclaimed the “Roosevelt Corollary" of the Mon- 
loe Doctrine. He stated that chronic wrongdoing on the part of 
Latin-American governments might force the United States to 
exercise police power over them. This statement of policy, with its 
subsequent applications, became knoun as the “Big Stick” policy 
because President Roosevelt in referring to his attitude toward 
Latin-American nations is alleged to have said, “Speak softly, but 
carry a big stick.” 

Under the Big Slick policy, the United States, in 1916 established 
financial protectorates over Nicaragua and Haiti. In subsequent 
years, United States marines were used to back the interests of the 
United States in the protectorates and to “stabilize” the govern- 
ments in those countries. The Big Stick policy was an interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine quite different from its original meaning. 

In addition to being used for its original purpose of keeping Euro- 
pean nations from interfering in Latin America, the Monroe Doc- 
trine was used as a means of aggrandizing the commercial and 
economic interests of the United States. 


Canal Diplomacy 

Another phase of United Stales policy in Latin America came as 
a result of the need for an interoceanic canal across Central Amer- 
ica. The voyage of the battleship Oregon in 1898, from the coast of 
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Washington 14,000 miles around Cape Horn to Florida to join 
the fleet that would operate against the Spanish navy, indicated 
that a canal was essential to coastal defense. The acquisition 
of Pacific and Caribbean possessions after the Spanish-American 
War further increased the need for a canal. In addition, a canal 
would serve to lower the freight charges on the produce of Western 
farmers shipped to Eastern markets. 

The agreement in the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850 with Great 
Britain about an interoceanic canal became increasingly distasteful 
to the United States. Several attempts were made to have the treaty 
abrogated, but not until 1901 did Great Britain agree to annul the 
treaty. At that time, a new treaty — the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty — 
gave the United States the sole right to build and police a canal. 

The next step was to choose a possible route and to obtain the 
right to construct the canal from the country owning the territory 
where the canal was to be located. Two possible routes — through 
Nicaragua and through Panama — were considered. President Roose* 
velt and some influential Senators were convinced that the Panama 
route was the better of the two, and Congress enacted a law author- 
izing purchase of the Panama property from Colombia, which then 
included Panama. 

A treaty was negotiated with Colombia giving the United States 
canal rights in a zone across Panama for which the United States 
agreed to pay Colombia $10 million and an annual rental of $250,- 
000. The United States Senate ratified the treaty promptly, but the 
Colombian Senate rejected it because Colombia feared loss of com- 
plete sovereignty over the canal zone and wanted more money for 
canal rights. President Roosevelt was annoyed at Colombias action 
and sought other means of obtaining the canal rights. Mysteriously, 
a quiet revolution was staged in Panama on November 3, 1903. 
Panama was recognized by the United States as an independent 
nation on November 6, and a treaty with the Panamanian govern- 
ment was signed on November 16. This treaty gave the United 
States the right to build and fortify a canal and to possess a zone 
ten miles wide across the isthmus. It also made Panama a protec- 
torate of the United States. The seizure of the canal zone antag- 
onized not only Colombia but all of Latin America. Later the 
United Slates made a pa>Tnent to Colombia, but Latin Americans 
could not forget the seizure, and the United States has found it diffi- 
cult to justify her role in the whole affair. 
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Dollar Diplomacy 

Another type of imperialism of the United States in Latin Amer- 
ica— dollar diplomacy— was the use of the oflRce of the Department 
of State to promote the business interests of citizens of the United 
States in foreign lands. The government of the United States bached 
trade and business interests with armed forces, if necessary, to 
induce Latin-American governments to give concessions to busi- 
nessmen of the United States. After the concessions were granted, 
the government of the United Slates saw to it that the businessmen 
received the full benefits of the concessions. 

From 1890 to 1914, dollar diplomacy directly affected a number 
of Latin-American countries. Tlie government of the United States 
often controlled the economic policies of these republics. The extent 
of dollar diplomacy is indicated by investment of the citizens of the 
United Stales in Latin-American countries. By 1914, these invest- 
ments amounted to approximately $1.25 billion. In the decade of 
the 1920’s, dollar diplomacy was used to a greater extent than ever 
before, and by 1929, Un/t^ States investments totaled about $5,5 
billion. Tlie depression years of the 1950’s reduced the flow of dol- 
lars to Latin America, but in 1938, on the eve of World War II, 
more than $4 billion were invested in Latin-American enterprises. 
This sum represented about one-third of the total foreign invest- 
ments of United States citizens. 

The “Colossus of the North” 

The imperialism of the United Stales in Latin America caused 
concern and apprehension among the Latin Americans. If at first 
they felt grateful for the protection provided by the Monroe Doc- 
trine, their attitude was changed by their fear of what they came 
to call the “Colossus of the North.” To the governments and people 
of the Latin-American republics, the Americans to the north were 
“shylocks” and “ruthless exploiters.” The Latin Americans believed 
that, by meddling in their internal affairs, the United States bad 
retarded the development of Latin-American countries and had 
kept the people in poverty and distress. A favorite term used to 
refer to the businessmen and traders of the United States was 
“damned Yanqui.” To the Latin American, the United States dollar 
was followed by the “damned Yanqui,” and he brought no good for 
the Latin American. The government of the United States was con- 
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sidered a partner in the manipulations of the businessmen, and the 
feeling prevailed that the Colossus of the North was the nation that 
did the most harm in Latin America. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

The interventionist, imperialist policy of the United States in 
Latin America brought sharp criticism from both Latin Americans 
and some people in the United States, and a reversal of policy oc- 
curred during the 1930s. The new policy is known as the “Good 
Neighbor” policy. 

Conditions Promoting the Good Neighbor Policy 

One of the conditions favorable for the inauguration of the Good 
Neighbor policy was the world-wide condition of foreign trade dur- 
ing the depression of the early 1930’s. The volume of foreign trade 
of the United States was reduced by two-thirds in a short time, and 
the Latin-American countries lost markets for their goods in many 
parts of the world. Rebuilding the foreign markets of the United 
States was a part of the domestic recovery program, and Latin 
America was considered a favorable area for market expansion. The 
former vigorous protection of property, investments, and lives of 
citizens of the United States in Latin America was modified consid- 
erably. At the same time, Latin Americans were receptive to the 
change in policy, because they also wanted to rebuild their foreign 
trade. 

Another world condition contributing to the promotion of the 
Good Neighbor policy was the collapse of collective security during 
the period between World War I and World War II. With the 
growing weakness of the League of Nations and the aggression of 
ambitious powers in both the Orient and Europe, the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries feared that their territory and political independence 
might be menaced by aggressor nations. ^Vhen Japan, Italy, and 
Germany defied the League, the Latin-American nations realized 
tlie futility of relying upon a world-wide international organization 
to provide collective security for their protection from any possible 
menace of the totalitarian powers. They turned to the United States 
as the nation that could most readily provide protection, and they 
became more favorably disposed to rely on collective security 
through some kind of regional arrangement. 

Finally, tlie promotion of the Good Neighbor policy was aided 
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by the concern of both the United States and Latin-American coon- 
tries over the economic nnd political penetration of Latin America 
by the dictatorial powers of Europe and Asia. Unless this penetra- 
tion were checked, the security of the entire Western Hemisphere 
would be endangered. Tlie United States, therefore, changed its 
former policy of intervention and imperialism to a new policy of 
cO’Opcrstion that fitted into its world-wide policy to stop the spread 
of fascism. The Latin-American countries responded favorably to 
this change, for the protection of their own security. 

The Beginnings of a Change of Policy 

A change in the Latin-American policy of the United States be- 
gan during the Hoover administration (1929-1933). Marines were 
withdrawn from Nicaragua, and plans were made for their with- 
drawal from Haiti. When revolutions occurred in seven of the Latin- 
American nations during the depression of the early 1930’s, the 
United States did not intervene as formerly. 

In 1928, J. Reuben Clark, Undersecretary of State, made a report 
—-the Clark Memorandum — stating that the Monroe Doctrine did 
not justify intervention of the United States in Latin America. 
According to Clark, the Doctrine was intended to keep Europe out 
of American affairs and did not give the United States the right to 
interv'ene in the affairs of the Latin-American republics. This report 
(published in 1930) became the official view of the United States 
and repudiated the (Theodore) Roosevelt Corollary of the Monroe 
Doctrine- Making a distinction between the Monroe Doctrine and 
the interventionist policy laid the groundwork for the Good Neigh- 
bor policy. 

Inauguration and Implementation of the Good Neighbor Policy 
Despite the earlier evidence of a change in the policy toward 
Latin America, the Good Neighbor policy was not put into effect 
until the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his inaugural 
address in 1933, President Roosevelt defined the Good Neighbor as 
. . the neighbor who resolutely respects himself, and, because he 
does so respects the rights of others— the neighbor who respects his 
obligations and respects the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors.” The President committed the United States 
to such a policy, and later he and his advisers in public statements 
elaborated the meaning of the Good Neighbor policy. 

But statesmen of the United States previously had made state- 
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ments that this country would change its methods of dealing with 
Latin-American nations and when the Good Neighbor policy was 
announced, Latin Americans waited to see whether this profession 
of good intentions would he followed by performance. In a short 
time, they realized that the good intentions of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration were actually being practiced. 

In 1933, at the Seventh Pan-American Conference, which met at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, Secretary Hull signed an agreement with the 
other American republics to the eflFect that no state should have the 
right to intervene in the external or internal aflFairs of another. In 
the context of the Montevideo Agreement, Latin Americans ac- 
cepted the Monroe Doctrine as a means of collaboration and co- 
operation. The Agreement indicated to them that the United States 
was sincere in following the position defined in the Clark Mem- 
orandum. 

Other steps in implementation of the Good Neighbor policy fol- 
lowed rapidly. In 1933, President Roosevelt refused to intervene in 
a Cuban revolution, despite intense pressure from businessmen 
having interests in Cuba. It was the first time in three decades that 
the United States had not interfered in a major uprising in the 
Caribbean area. At the same time, the last United States marines 
stationed in Latin America were recalled from Haiti. In the next 
year, an Export-Import Bank was established to help finance for- 
eign trade. Loans were made by the Bank to Latin-American coun- 
tries to facilitate trade with the United States. These loans often 
were made to governments without a demand for economic conces- 
sions or extraordinary rates of interest. 

During the same year, the Platt Amendment, which had been 
forced upon Cuba in 1902, was voluntarily abrogated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. This gesture substantiated the Clark 
Memorandum and the Montevideo Agreement in giving up the 
right of intervention. Also, in a treaty %vith Panama signed in 1934, 
the United States gave up the protectorate rights obtained in 1903. 
Panama’s full independence and sovereignty were recognized. 
While by this action the United States did not give up the right 
to protect the Panama Canal, Panama tliereafter was recognized as 
an equal partner in this responsibility. 

Although less dramatic than the events discussed, the work of 
Cordell Hull in sponsoring increased trade witli Latin America 
contributed to friendly relationships. As a result of his efforts, Con- 
gress in 1934 passed tlie Trade A^eements Act. Under the terms 
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of this Act, reciprocal trade agreements could be negotiated, lower- 
ing tariff rales by mutual consent of the contracting parties. Within 
two years, sucli agreements Iiad been signed with seven of the 
Latin-American states. The reciprocal trade treaties and the exten- 
sion of loans by the Export-Import Bank to Latin-American coun- 
tries afforded economic aid desperately needed by these countries. 

Another indication of the change of policy was the attitude taken 
toward the Mexican governments expropriation in 1938 of all for- 
eign oil and mineral holdings in Mexico. Oil and mining interests of 
the United States which had invested heavily in Mexico imme- 
diately appealed to the government of the United States when the 
Mexican government took its action. Instead of bringing pressure 
to bear upon the Mexican government, the government of the 
United States indicated that the business interests themselves 
would have to work out a settlement with the Mexican government. 
Furthermore, a loan was granted to Mexico, which used part of the 
funds to pay the United Stales owners for their losses. 

These developments, together with others occurring at the same 
time, indicated not only an abandonment of United States imperial- 
ism but also a willingness on the part of the United States to rein- 
terpret tlie Monroe Doctrine. The tendency was to make the Mon- 
roe Doctrine a multilateral, co-operative doctrine of all the Ameri- 
can republics and not the doctrine of the United States alone. The 
Doctrine apparently has become continentalized. 

HEMISPHERIC SOLIDARITY 

Provision for Solidarity 

In the 1930 s, economic and political penetration of Latin Amer- 
ica by the totalitarian powers was a danger to the security of the 
Latin-American countries and of the United States. Co-operative 
effort was advocated by statesmen of the American republics as the 
most effective means of meeUng this menace. The Montevideo 
Agreement of 1933 condemned wars of aggression and provided for 
collective action against aggressors. In 1936, the American republics, 
meeting at Buenos Aires, agreed to consult with one another if the 
peace of the American republics were endangered either by dis- 
putes between American nations or by threats from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. A decision of a similar nature was I'eached at 
the Eighth Pan-American Conference, held at Lima, Peru, in 1938. 

This agreement-the Act of Lima-stated that any danger to the 
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peace and safety of any American republic was a matter of concern 
for all American nations. The nations agreed further that their 
ministers of foreign aflFairs should consult together if foreign aggres- 
sion direatened any of them. 

Implementation of Solidarity 

Within a few weeks after World War II broke out in Europe 
(September, 1939), the foreign ministers met at Panama to con- 
sider the problems facing their countries. They agreed to declare 
the neutrality of the American republics and designated a neutral- 
ity zone in which war vessels of belligerent powers were not to sail. 
This zone extended from the shores of the Western Hemisphere in 
bodi the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans for an average of about 300 
miles. In practice, the maintenance of the neutrah'ty zone was im- 
possible, but the action was a collective one to meet a possible men- 
ace to the peace and safety of the American nations, and was 
important as such. 

After the conquest of Western Europe by the German military 
forces early in 1940, the foreign ministers met again, at Havana, 
Cuba. The primary concern at this meeting was the possible trans- 
fer of the American possessions of the conquered European nations 
to Germany. The foreign ministers took a strong stand in the Act of 
Havana, which stated that there should be no transfer of American 
territory from one non-American nation to another non-American 
nation. Should such a transfer be attempted, any one of the Ameri- 
can states or all acting together should occupy the territory and 
bold tt. in commoii for all of Several olber problems gvovviog 

out of the European war were considered at Havana. Among these 
were subversive activity of foreigi agents, commercial difficulties, 
and military co-operation. Decisions calling for co-operative and 
united action were made on these problems, as well as on otliers. 

In a significant declaration — die Declaration of Havana — all of the 
delegates proclaimed that an act of aggression against one American 
republic would be considered an act of aggression against all. 

The significance of the Declaration of Havana became apparent 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor, on December 7, 1941. 
Within six weeks, the foreign ministers met again, this time at Rio 
de Janeiro. At the time the meeting convened, about onc-half of the 
American nations were at war with the Axis powers, while the 
remainder, except Argentina and Chile, sought to break off diplo- 
matic relations. Tlie foreign ministers recommended to their gov- 
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fcmments that those countries not formally at war sever diplomatic 
and economic relations with the Axis as soon as possible. Within a 
few days all of the republics except Argentina and Chile had 
broken off relations unth tlie Axis countries, and in 1942, Chile was 
drawTi away from Argentina’s influence and severed relations with 
the Axis. Tliis action left Argentina the only American republic out- 
side the co-operative war effort of the American nations. 

During the war, Argentina followed a policy of “strict neutrality,” 
a policy supported by the group in power made up of large prop- 
erty owners, strong nationalists, and Axis sympathizers, who were 
inclined to establish a fascist state. The other American republics 
were perturbed about Argentina’s policy, and it was not until a few 
months before the end of the war that Argentina yielded to inter- 
American pressure (and no doubt to the imminent defeat of Ger- 
many) to sever relations and declare war on the Axis powers. 

The co-operation of the American republics, e.Ycept Argentina, in 
the war effort was outstanding. Tlie Latin-American countries sup- 
phed Wtal raw materials to the factories of the United States. They 
used tlieir military forces to help implement the co-ordinated plan 
for hemispheric defense and permitted troops of the United States 
to be stationed at strategic places in their territory. Subversive 
activities of Axis agents were curbed. Axis assets were frozen — that 
is, money, property, and other forms of xvealth of Axis governments 
and nationals were seized and held — and Axis vessels in Latin- 
American ports were taken into custody. 

Naturally, problems arose from the need for increased co-opera- 
tion in the common war effort; closely related to these problems was 
the mamtenance of peace and security within the Western Hem- 
isphere. Argentina did not co-operate with the other American na- 
tions and at times assumed a bellicose attitude. Some of her neigh- 
bors considered Argentina’s attitude a threat to American peace. 

In order to consider these and other problems, the foreign min- 
isters met at Chapultepec Castle in Mexico City in February, 1945. 

At this meeting, they considered the case in which the security and 
Solidarity of the continent might be threatened by the aggressive 
action of one of the nations of the Western Hemisphere, as well as 
by an outside power. They agreed that an aggressive act com- 
mitted by an American nation against another American nation 
while World War II was in progress would be considered an act of 
aggression against all other American nations. Arrangements were 
made to enforce their decision by providing sanctions, such as 
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breaking off diplomatic and economic relations with, and the use of 
armed force against, the aggressive nation. The delegates envisaged 
similar arrangements in the form of a treaty to be applied in time 
of peace after the end of the war. All these decisions were incor- 
porated into an agreement designated as the Act of Chapultepec. 

The immediate purpose of the action of the foreign ministers was 
to provide a check against Argentina. They made it possible, how- 
ever, for that country to accept the Act of Chapultepec and invited 
her to do so and to declare war against the enemy powers. Argen- 
tina acted promptly by agreeing to the Act and by declaring war 
against Japan and Germany. 

In the meantime, the Latin-American countries which had not 
formally declared war on the Axis did so. Thus the members of the 
American family of nations presented a solid front against internal 
and external threats to their peace and security while World War II 
was in progress. 

Jnfer^Amertcan Organization 

In dealing with their problems during World War II, the leaders 
of the American states recognized the need for an organization to 
make their decisions effective. The Pan-American Union, estab- 
lished early in the twentieth century, served as a clearing house for 
information and as an agency for carrying out decisions made at 
the International Conferences of American States (commonly re- 
ferred to as Pan-American Conferences), which met about every 
five years. But the Pan-American Union had no authority for en- 
forcement, and important decisions made at the International Con- 
ferences had to be ratified by each of the twenty-one American 
republics before they were binding on all the republics. 

The question of making inter-American organization more effec- 
tive was considered at the Mexico City conference of 1945. The 
immediate question was the future status of the regional organiza- 
tion of the American states in tlie light of the proposed establish- 
ment of a world-wide international organization. By the time of the 
Mexico City meeting, the United States, Great Britain, and Russia 
had issued a call for the nations fighting the Axis to meet at San 
Francisco in April, 1945, to consider a proposed plan for an inter- 
national organization. (Tliis conference led, of course, to the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations.) 

The delegates at Mexico City desired to prcser\'e their regional 
arrangement and to tie it in with the anticipated world organiza- 
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tion. Their attitude was expressed in a resolution as follows: “These 
Republics desire to make their full contribution, individually and 
by common action in and through the inter-American system, effec- 
tively co-ordinating and harmonizing that system with the General 
International Organization for the realization of the latter’s objec- 
tives” This same resolution stressed the importance of ‘‘solving 
contro\'ersies and questions of an inter-AmeTican character, prefer- 
ably in accordance with inter-American methods and procedures; 
in harmony with tliose of the Genera) International Organization.” 

When the Charter of the United Nations was adopted at San 
Francisco, provision was made for relating regional arrangements 
to the United Nations organization. Tlie Charter provided that 
members of the United Nations entering into regional arrangements 
should provide the necessary procedures for attempting settlement 
of their disputes by regional agencies before referring the disputes 
to the United Nations. 

The Act of Chapultepec had provided the necessary procedures 
to settle controversies among the American states during the time 
of World War II. As staled previously, the delegates contemplated 
providing similar arrangements for the postwar period. Strong re- 
gional agencies would also be necessary for compliance wth the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations concerning regional 
arrangements. 

After some delay following the end of World War II, the foreign 
ministers met at Rio de Janeiro in 1947 and framed a treaty — the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance — to provide for 
maintaining peace and security in the Western Hemisphere. The 
treaty stated that no rights or obligations of the signatory nations of 
the Charter of the United Nations would be impaired. Thus the 
regional arrangement was to fit in carefully with the world organiza- 
tion and was not to supplant it in the Western Hemisphere. 

According to the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, the American 
nations are to assist one another if one of them is attacked by a 
foreign power. If an act of aggression is committed by an American 
nation against another American nation, the aggressor nation will 
be called upon to cease its aggression. Upon failure to comply. 
sanctions will be imposed in the form of severance of diplomatic 
relations, of complete or partial interruption of economic relations 
or of sea. air, postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and radio communica- 
tions, and of the use of armed force. 

As the Chapultepec agreement had provided a functioning mter- 
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American arrangement with enforcement power to protect the 
security of the Western Hemisphere during the time of war, the 
Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance established a similar arrangement 
for peacetime. The Treaty was ratified by all American republics 
within a short time. 

At both the Mexico City (1945) and Rio de Janeiro (1947) con- 
ferences, plans were made to strengthen inter-American organiza- 
tion not only for the maintenance of peace and security but also in 
other common interests and problems. Committees were established 
to codify e.xisting treaties and other agreements and to study and 
recommend proposals to make the inter-American organization more 
effective. These committees reported their proposals to the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, which met at Bogota, 
Colombia, in 1948, 

The achievements of the Bogota conference were comprehensive. 
Agreements were made about economic relations, political and ci\il 
rights of women, formal organization of the American states, and 
peaceful settlement of disputes. The last two agreements are signifi- 
cant particularly in the matter of regional organization. 

The treaty providing for formal organization was framed as the 
Charter of the Organization of American States. The Charter cul- 
minates a half-century of efforts of the American nations to forge 
an agency for inter-American collective action and designates the 
rights and duties of the American nations as members of the 
regional organization. As established by the Charter, the agencies 
of the Organization of American States (OAS) are: 

1) The Inter-American Conference. The conference convenes 
every five years, and all twenty-one American republics are 
entitled to representation at these meetings, 

2) The Meeting of Consnltation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 

As the foreign ministers met to consider problems of an inter- 
American nature during World War If, the>' now meet to con- 
sider problems of an urgent nature, and they serve as an agency 
of consultation when the need arises. 

3) The Council. This agency is comjwsed of one representative 
of each member state appointed by its government. The Coun- 
cil deals with any matter referred to it by tlie Inter-American 
Conference or the Meeting of Consultation of .Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs and functions continuously. It also co-ordinates the 
activities of all agencies of the Organization of American States. 

Tlircc subcouncils scr>c as agents of the Council: the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists; the Inter-American Economic and 
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Social Council; and the Inter-American Cultural Council. The 
names of these subcouncils indicate their functions and duties. 

4) The Pan-American Union. The Union is the^ central agency and 
the general secretariat of the Organization. A Secretary-Gen- 
eral and his staff carry out the functions assigned to them by 
other agencies of the Organization. This agency provides staff 
for other agencies and serves as the clerical department of the 
Organization. 

5) The Specialized Organizations. The Inter-American Specialized 
Organizations are the intergovernmental organizations estab- 
lished by multilateral agreements. They have specific functions 
dealing with technical matters of common interest to the Amer- 
ican states. The Specialized Organizations establish co-operative 
relations with world agencies of the same character to co-ordi- 
nate their activities. 

For several years, every major inter-American conference had 
considered the problem of the co-ordination and improvement of 
existing inter-American treaties for peaceful settlement of disputes. 
At Bogota, the delegates consolidated and extended existing peace 
instruments and improved the inter-American peace structure by 
the Treaty of Pacific Settlement. 

The signatory nations agreed to reaflBrm previous commitments 
and to refrain from the threat or use of force and to settle disputes 
by peaceful means. The various procedures for dealing with con- 
troversies are these; one, mediation, by which a party not involved 
in the dispute arranges to bring the disputants together in an at- 
tempt to reach an understanding; two, conciliation^ by which a 
commission is established to investigate the dispute and make rec- 
ommendations to the disputing powers; three, arbitration, by which 
an arbitral tribunal decides the dispute on the basis of evidence 
that it obtains; and four, judicial process, by which cases are sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice of the United Nations 
for settlement. If these measures fail to bring about agreement 
among the disputing nations and there is resort to war, the Meeting 
of Consultation of Foreign Ministers will convene to name the 
aggressor and invoke the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

The scope and diversity of subjects treated at the Bogota confer- 
ence showed the common detennmation of the American nations to 
strengthen inter-American co-operation in all fields of common in- 
terest. As a result of this and previous conferences, the first regional 
organization on a large scale w’as created among nations of the 
world. 
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Tlie OAS has been successful in meeting several situations which 
have threatened the peace of die Western Hemisphere. In 1948 
soon after the establisliment of the OAS, Costa Rica charged Nica- 
ragua with invading Costa Rican territory. The Council sent an 
investigating committee to the area, and the committee found both 
sides at fault. The Council then helped the two countries settle the 
dispute amicably. In 1949, wJien tensions arose betiveen the Domin- 
ican Republic and Haiti, the Council mediated to bring the Uvo 
nations to an understanding. During the Korean War, the Meeting 
of Consultation of Foreign Ministers met in 1951 to plan for 
strengthening the common defense of the American republics and 
for meeting the dangers of subversive influences in the Americas. 

The threat of communism in the American republics was one of 
the important matters considered at the Tenth Inter-American Con- 
ference, which met at Caracas, Venezuela, in March, 1954. The im- 
mediate reason for considering this question was the pro-communist 
attitude of the government of Guatemala. The delegates at the con- 
ference approved a resolution to the effect that the international 
communist movement provided a threat to the peace of the Amer- 
icas. Tlie resolution stated: 

. . . the domination or control of the political institutions of any 
American State by the international communist movement, ex- 
tending to this Hemisphere the political system of an extra-conti- 
nental power, would constitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American States, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meeting of consultation to 
consider the adoption of measures in accordance with existing 
treaties. 

A meeting of consultation was not held about the Guatemalan 
situation because soon after the adjournment of the conference an 
anti-communist movement in Guatemala overthrew the pro-com- 
munist government. The decision of the Caracas conference, of 
course, applies to any future threat of intervention by the interna- 
tional communist' movement and will be invoked when such an 
occasion arises. 

SUMMARY * 

Latin America is that portion of the' Western Hemisphere extend- 
ing from the Rio Grande to the soutliernmost tip of South America. 

The people of Latin America were imder the domination of Euro- 
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pean nations, particularly Spain and Portugal, for about 300 years, 
during which time they had no chance to develop self-government, 
and wealth was concentrated in the hands of the conquerors. The 
social structure was based in large part on the concentration of 
wealth in that there was only an upper (wealthy) class and a lower 
(poor) class. The abundant natural resources attracted the Euro- 
pean conquerors and continued to be an inducement for foreign 
powers to exploit the area. 

In the early nineteenth century, the Latin-American nations won 
their independence, but since then, many of them have experienced 
political instability. In general, their economy has been one of cash- 
export specialization; only recently have industrialization and diver- 
sified agriculture been developed in some countries. Social reform 
movements have changed conditions in a few of the nations. 

Since its national existence, the United States has shown consid- 
erable interest in Latin America. When the Latin Americans were 
fighting for their independence, the United States government 
issued the Monroe Doctrine, which was designed immediately to 
uphold the independence of the Latin-American states but basically 
to protect the national security of the United States. 

The initial interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine by the United 
States did not deny the United States the right to expand terri- 
torially or to follow a policy of economic imperialism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Territory in Latin America was acquired by con- 
quest, and the United Stales followed poh’cies of economic 
imperialism and political intervention in many Latin-American 
natrons, particularly ia the Caribbean area. Naturally, the Latin 
Americans reacted unfavorably to these policies and looked upon 
their northern neighbor as the greedy “Colossus of the North.” 

Loss of foreign markets in the depression of the 1930s, the col- 
lapse of collective security in the world, and the danger of economic 
and political penetration of Latin America by totalitarian powers 
of Europe and Asia all helped to bring about a change in policy on 
the part of the United States and a change in attitude by the Latin 
Americans. 

The Good Neighbor policy, as the new policy is called, has re- 
sulted in closer economic and political relationships, and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been interpreted as a multilateral doctrine of all 
American republics, not as a unilateral doctrine of the United States. 

Tlie value of the change in relations was evident wlicn World 
War II broke out in Europe in 1939. Steps were taken to defend tlic 
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peace and security of the American republics. After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, all the American states except Argentina co- 
operated in carrying on the war effort and in strengthening their 
relationships by establishing more effective inter-American agencies 
than previously. Provision was made to prevent aggression among 
themselves and to establish means of settling disputes peacefully. 
A regional organization— the Organization of American States— 
was created as a means to meet common problems and to promote 
coniiTion interests and aspirations. The inter-American system is the 
first international regional organization on a large scale. 

QUESTIONS 

!• Describe briefly the economic, social, and political feahires of Latin 
America. 

2. 'What effect did World War I have upon economic development in 
Latin America? 

S. Why have the people of the United States supported the Monroe 
Doctrine? Why have Latin Americans at times resented the Monroe 
Doctrine? ^ 

4. What were the reasons for the imperialism of the United States in 
Latin America? 

5. Give several e>’idences of United States impenahsm in Latin America, 

6. \Vhy did the United Stales change its relations with Latin America 
from a policy of intervention and imperialism to that of the Good 
Neighbor policy? 

7. ^Vhat evidence can you give to show that a Good Neighbor policy 
actually has been followed hy the United States? 

8. What important steps were taken by the American republics in build- 
ing a hemispheric defense against the totalitarian menace during 
the 1930’s and early 1940’s? 

9. What provision was made at (he Rio de Janeiro conference in 1947 
for inter-Ameiican collective security against aggression? 

10. Summarize the main features of the Charter of Organization of 
American States and the Treaty of Pacific Settlement that were 
framed at Bogota in 1948. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Recently an official in the Department of State of the United States 
government said of the different situations existing in Latin America 
and the United States: “They have had the handicaps, we the advan- 
tages.” What do you believe he meant hy this statement as it applies 
to the relations between the United States and Latin America? 
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2. Why was it advantageous to have followed a Good Neighbor policy 
toward Latin America when the United States became involved in 
World War II? 

3. What are the distinguishing features of the Good Neighbor poUcy 
and of hemispheric solidarity? Are they exclusively policies of the 
United States or policies of all the American republics? 

4. The Organization of American States is a regional international 
organization. What are some arguments for and against regional 
international organizations as compared with a world-wide inter- 
national organization? 

5. ‘'The interests of the United States would be benefited more if our 
country provided greater economic aid to Latin-American countries 
and less aid to European and Far Eastern countries.'* What is your 
evaluation of this statement? 

TERMS 

Multilateral: In this chapter, a term describing an understanding or 
treaty participated in by more than hvo nations. 

Sancti(tos: The imposition of penalties upon a nation that has violated 
former agreements or international law. Usually imposed by an interna- 
tional organization against a nation that has been judged to be an 
aggressor. 
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From the early times of our Republic, the people of the United 
States have been interested in the Far East. This interest was pri- 
marily commercial until possessions were acquired in that area at 
the close of the nineteenth centur>'. With the acquisition of the 
Philippine Islands, the United States became even more interested 
in China and in other areas of the Far East. In supporting the Open 
Door policy, the government committed this nation to a policy of 
opposing any nation which would violate the independence, sov- 
ereignty, and territorial and administrative integrity of China. The 
United States desired an equal chance with other nations for trade 
with China and at the same time showed a friendly attitude toward 
the Chinese when they were being exploited by European coun- 
tries. Eventually the commitments of the United States in China 
ran counter to the imperialistic ambitions of Japan. This clash of 
interests was a factor in bringing the two nations to an open break 
in World War II. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF ASIA 
Features and Characteristics 

Some features of the social and economic conditions in Asia are 
strikingly characteristic of lliat area. Population is very dense in 
many sections of the continent. This condition presented a contrast 
to the sparsely settled regions of Africa when the Western powers 
penetrated those regions in their imperialistic ventures. As Western 
imperialism reached Asia, the foreign powers encountered walls of 
population, figuratively speaking, whereas in most parts of Africa 
there were only scattered tribes of natives. Among the Asiatic pop- 
ulations, the Mongoloid race is dominant, but the Caucasoid race 
inhabits parts of the continent. Many subraces live in the area. 
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among tliem the Malayan and Polynesian groups in the southeast- 
ern part. TJie civilizations of Asia are old and mellow as compared 
with the d>Tiamic civilizations of the West, and the value systems 
developed in these civilizations are different from those of the West. 
The Occidental (Westerner) considers the values of the Oriental 
(Easterner) less "practical” than his own. 

The Oriental temperament is expressed in the Hindu, Buddhist, 
and Confucian religions, which were described in Chapter 7, Vol- 
ume I, of this book. Orientals in general had not developed a strong 
sense of nationalism before World War II, when the nationalist 
spirit became pronounced in many areas. In most of the Asiatic 
countries, society is composed of an upper class and a lower class, 
witli the e.xtremes of wealth and poverty made more noticeable by 
tlie fact that tlie middle class is small. Poverty is general, and 
agrarian conditions are quite similar to those under the feudalism 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. Industrialization and mechan- 
ization are generally lacking. For the most part, Asiatics are pro- 
ducers of cheap raw materials. In the areas where Western powers 
have penetrated, the Orientals have been victims of e.xploitation, as 
is nearly always true in the trade between countries producing raw 
materials and industrialized countries. Hideous factory conditions 
have prevailed in tlie few industrial areas, and frightful conditions 
have existed in the tin mines of Malaya and on the rubber planta- 
tions of the East Indies. 

Japan — a Paradox 

In some respects Japan is typically Asiatic. A dense population 
and a high birth rate have prevailed there. The people are Mon- 
goloid and are in general adlierents of the Shinto and Buddhist 
religions. The Japanese are characterized by Oriental passivity, 
placidity, and inscrutability, which the Occidental often calls “sly- 
ness.” As in the rest of Asia, mass poverty and low standards of 
living exist in Japan, though these conditions have not been as 
marked as on the continent. In the absence of a large middle class, 
a few influential families have controlled agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, banking, the army, and the navy. 

At the same time, Japan has some Occidental Features. The Japa- 
nese people have been energetic, aggressive, and practical in their 
ways of living. A highly developed sense of nationalism has pre- 
vailed in Japan, particularly during the t\ventieth century. Indus- 
trialization and mechanization have developed to a greater degree 
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than in other Asiatic countries. The Japanese have placed great 
value on education, with a resulting high degree of literacy. Unlike 
other Asiatic countries, Japan has not been exploited by the West- 
ern powers; it became an imperialistic power, exploiting its fellow 
Asiatics. 

IMPERIALISM OF WESTERN POWERS 

When Western powers began their imperialistic penetration of 
Asia, most of the countries of that continent were agrarian, econom- 
ically self-sufficient, and feudal. The mass of men were in a position 
similar to that of the serfs on the manorial estates of medieval 
Europe, and the rulers were absolute, being regarded indeed as 
divine. Each of these countries was isolated from the rest of the 
world and had little desire to make contact with other countries. 
In our consideration of the Western penetration of the Far East, 
only passing reference will be made to certain areas of the Asiatic 
continent and to the Pacific islands. Consideration is given chiefly 
to Western imperialistic ventures in China and Japan and to the 
extension of the influence of the United States to the Far East. 

The first European power to gain a foothold in the Far East was 
Portugal. Following the expedition of Vasco da Gama around the 
Cape of Good Hope to India in 1497-1498, Portuguese traders 
established trading posts in India, the Malay peninsula, and the 
Spice Islands (East Indies) during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. During the same period, Spain acquired parts of the Phil- 
ippines and adjacent island groups. Dutch traders also reached the 
East Indies and eventually expelled the Portuguese from most of 
these islands. The British and French began to trade with India, 
and their rivalry led to open clashes that resulted in the French 
being driven, for all practical purposes, from India in the eighteenth 
century. 

In the nineteenth century, European countries expanded their 
territorial holdings and influence. Tlie British extended their con- 
quests in India and took Malaya early in the centur>', establishing 
a naval base at Singapore. Burma also came under Britisli domina- 
tion. Tlie French, taking advantage of unstable conditions in Indo- 
china, obtained control of the area after 1870. In the meantime, 
Russia e.xpanded eastward across Siberia and took tlie site of Vladi- 
vostok in 1860, thereby obtaining a port on the Pacific Ocean. 
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Opcnuig of China 

European powers, particularly Great Britain, had attempted for 
some time to establish commercial and diplomatic relations with 
China, but were unsuccessful until the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Tlie unstable situation in China at the time con- 
tributed to die opening of that country to Western countries. Able 
rulers had been followed by weak ones, and organized groups 
within the country had conspired against the government. The 
opium problem became increasingly grave. In 1800, the Chinese 
government forbade the importation of opium, but the trade con- 
tinued to flourish because of the corruption of customs officials and 
the resulting ineffectiveness of governmental edicts. British traders 
were the worst offenders in the illicit trade, and tlie British govern- 
ment continued to press for trade concessions, often disregarding 
Chinese jurisdiction and sovereignty. 

The situation became critical by 1839, whereupon the two coun- 
tries went to war. The first Opium War lasted for three years, and 
in die Treaty of Nanking the British obtained some trade conces- 
sions. After an interval of peace, Great Britain, joined by France, 
again went to war against China, in the second Opium War. The 
struggle lasted from 1856 to 1858, closing w/tJi the Treaty of Tient- 
sin. As a result of the two wars, Great Britain obtained the island of 
Hong Kong and territory on the Chinese coast opposite that island. 
TJie treaty provided for the opening of several Chinese ports to 
foreign trade and allowed the vessels of foreign nations to use the 
Yangtze River. Foreigners with passports were permitted to travel 
in China, and Christian missionaries were allowed to propagate 
their faith. Further concessions wrested from the Chinese were the 
right of extraterritoriality and tariff servitudes. Under extraterri- 
toriality, nationals of foreign powers possessed or exercised political 
rights independently of the native government. For example, the 
subjects or citizens of a foreign power living in China were not sub- 
ject to the laws of China but to the laws of their own country. If a 
foreigner violated a Chinese law, he could not be tried in a Chinese 
court, but would be tried in a Consular Court established by his 
government. Tariff servitudes gave the foreign powers the right to 
regulate customs duties and policies at important ports of China. 

The privileges and concessions obtained by Great Britain and 
France were granted to other European powers and to the United 
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States. In 1844, two years after the close of the first Opium War, 
Caleb Cushing, the United States representative in China, obtained 
a treaty giving his country virtually all the privileges that had been 
granted to Britain and to other European powers. 

A new claimant for spoils in China appeared in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century, when Japan waged war on China in 1894 
and 1895. The defeat of China enabled Japan to take the island of 
Formosa, the Pescadores Islands, and the Liaotung peninsula, in 
southern Manchuria. China was forced to renounce her hold on 
Korea and to grant commercial and extraterritorial concessions to 
Japan. The Japanese were not allowed, however, to keep all their 
gains from this war. The European powers interested in China 
forced Japan to give up the Liaotung peninsula for a money indem- 
nity and to recognize the full independence of Korea. The Western 
powers then extended their penetration into Chinese territory. Rus- 
sia obtained a lease on the Liaotung peninsula and a right to build a 
railroad across Manchuria, enabling her to dominate that area. Ger- 
many followed promptly by obtaining economic concessions in the 
Shantung peninsula. In 1898, Great Britain obtained a lease of 
Weihaiwei, a naval base, to protect her interests in northern China 
against growing Russian control. In the same year, France forced 
China to lease Kwangchow in southern China. 

The various leaseholds and concessions obtained by the foreign 
powers threatened China’s sovereignty and independence. The 
“spheres of influence” were controlled by the Western powers as 
their own territory, without much regard to the jurisdiction of the 
Chinese government The Chinese empire apparently was on the 
verge of being divided among the European powers in a process 
similar to that being used in Africa. That China did not meet the 
same fate as African territory was due in large part to the position 
taken by the United States when it proclaimed the Open Door 
policy. 

Opening of Japan 

As China was being opened to the outside world, Japan also felt 
the impact of Western culture. Until 1854, Japan was economically 
self-sufficient and virtually closed to the outside world. The social 
order was feudalistic, the mass of men being virtual serfs on feudal 
estates, and loyalty being given to the knights (samurai) and to the 
feudal lords (daimio). The actual ruler of the countr>’ and the head 
of the feudal system was the shogun, tlie hereditary prime minister. 
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The nominal ruler. Uie Mikado (emperor), was worshiped as the 
Son of Heaven and recognized as the head of the Japanese native 
religion, Shintoism. He had little political power and lived the life 
of a recluse. 

The first step in breaking down Japan's isolated position was 
taken when tlie government of the United States sent Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry with a squadron of four ships to induce the Japa- 
nese ruler to conclude a treaty to establish trade relations between 
the t%vo countries. Commodore Perry sailed into the Tokyo harbor 
on July 7, 1853, and made his desires known to the shogun. Perry 
then sailed to China, leaving the Japanese officials to discuss his 
demand for a treaty. The Commodore returned with more ships 
in February, 1854, and this show of naval strength impressed the 
Japanese officials sufficiently to bring them to sign the Treaty of 
Kanagawa. By its terms, foreign vessels were allowed to stop in 
Japanese ports for provisions, shipwrecked sailors were to receive 
hospitable treatment in Japan, and two Japanese ports were opened 
to ships of the United States. Soon afterward, the Japanese gave 
similar privileges to Russia, Great Britain, and the Netherlands. 

The next step in the opening of Japan was the work of Townsend 
Harris, an agent of the government of the United States, who 
negotiated a treaty with the shogun in 1858. This treaty provided 
for the real opening of Japan, not only to the United States but 
to several European powers as well. More ports were opened to 
foreign trade, foreign consuls were accepted, and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries were received at Tokyo. Japan agreed 
further to respect Christianity, to protect foreign property, to grant 
the right of extraterritoriality, and to allow foreign powers to fix 
customs duties. 

Extension of United States Interests 

ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY After the opening of Japan, the 
United States extended her interests in the Far East by acquiring 
several islands in the Pacific Ocean. In 1867, the Midway Islands, 
a thousand miles west of Hawaii, were occupied by United States 
naval forces, and were established as a coaling station for United 
States ships. As explained in connection with the breakdo^vn of 
isolationism (Chapter 16), during the 1880’s and 1890’s one of the 
Samoan Islands (Tutuila) was obtained by treaty agreements with 
Germany and Great Britain. Hawaii was annexed by jomt resolu- 
tion of Congress, and the Philippine Islands and Guam were sur- 
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rendered by Spain as a result of the Spanish-American War in 1898. 
Simultaneously, the small Pacific outpost of Wake Island was occu- 
pied. The Pacific islands acquired by the United States served as 
“stepping stones” across the Pacific Ocean. 

•’ When the United States took possession of the Philippine Islands, 
the Filipinos had no desire merely to change masters. Armed resist- 
ance to control by the United Slates began in the spring of 1899. 
Hostilities lasted for three years, requiring the use of 60,000 troops 
of the United States before the insurrection was quelled. In the 
United States, the war in the Philippines brought about a strong pro- 
test against imperialism. The Jones Act of 1916 pledged that the 
Filipinos would be given their independence when they had demon- 
strated their capacity for self-government. This pledge was carried 
out by the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934, which provided that, 
after a Filipino government and constitution had been established, 
the United States would gradually relinquish its rule over a period 
of ten years. By 1946, the terms of the Act had been carried out, 
and the Philippine Islands became a free and sovereign nation. 

THE OPEN DOOR POLICY Picvious mention has been made of 
the possible distintegration of the Chinese empire as a result of the 
European powers’ carving out their spheres of influence. With the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, the United States became 
interested in Chinese trade, and European spheres of influence 
posed a threat both to the trade between China and the United 
States and to the value of the Philippines as a colony of the United 
States. The government saw that the disintegration of China must 
be prevented if United States interests in the Orient were to be 
safeguarded. Accordingly, in 1899, John Hay, the Secretary of 
State, addressed a circular note to the major powers of Europe and 
to Japan. In this note, he recognized the existence of the spheres 
of influence but requested from each power a declaration that, in 
its respective sphere, it would allow the Chinese tariff to apply to 
all merchandise in such regions and to be collected by the Chinese 
government. Hay also asked that the powers permit all nations to 
enjoy tlie same harbor dues and railroad rates in the spheres of 
influence. 

In replying to Hay's note, each of the powers except Russia 
acquiesced in the “Open Poor” policy in China on the condition 
that all the powers agree. Russia sent a thinly disguised rejection 
because she wanted to extend her economic privileges in i\fan* 
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chuna and Korea. Secretary Hay apparently disregarded Russia’s 
communication and announced that, since the approval of each of 
the nations was conditioned upon the approval of the others, he 
considered that all of the nations were in support of the provisions 
of his note. The spheres of influence continued to exist in China, 
however, since the Open Door policy dealt only with tiu-iffs, harbor 
dues, and railroad rates and not with other economic interests, such 
as investments in mining and railroads and loans to Chinese local 
governments in the spheres of influence. 

As announced, the Open Door policy was concerned with the 
safeguarding of the commercial interests of the United States in 
China. Within a few months, a far-reaching modification was made 
in the policy. The exploitation of China by the great powers had 
caused deep anger among the Chinese. In 1900, a secret organiza- 
tion called the Boxers attempted to drive the “foreign devils” out 
of the country. About 300 foreigners were killed, and others were 
driven into Peking, where they took refuge in the British legation. 
An international expeditionary force was organized to rescue the 
beleaguered foreign nationals, with the United States contributing 
5,000 soldiers. 

Because this episode might develop into a general war, Secretary 
Hay worked to localize the conflict. He assumed the position of 
spokesman for the foreign powers by stating the objectives of joint 
intervention in a note addressed to the other co-operating govern- 
ments. The note suggested that the foreign powers should work 
toward (1) estabhshing permanent safety and peace for China, 
(2) preserving the territorial and administrative integrity of China, 
and (3) safeguarding the principle of equal and impartial trade 
with all parts of China. These objectives were not the ones desired 
by most of the other intervening powers, but they had no alterna- 
tive but to concur or be accused of aggressive designs in China. 
General war was averted, and the besieged foreign nationals were 
saved. The Boxers were punished, and the Chinese government was 
forced to pay an indemnity of $333 million. This amount, estimated 
to be the cost of the expediUonary force, actually was mucli in 
excess of the expense incurred. The United States received about 
$24 million, which was about twice the actual cost. One-half of the 
sum was later refunded to the Chinese government and was used 
to establish a fund for sending Chinese students to colleges m tJie 


United States. 

In its full meaning 


, the Open Door policy involved the commit- 
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ment of the United States to the protection and preservation of 
China’s independence, territorial integrity, and political sovereignty. 
It meant that the United States would oppose the domination of 
China by any foreign power. Though our country nominally held 
consistently to this policy, in action it followed other policies incon- 
sistent \vith the commitments contained in the Open Door policy. 

REACTION OF JAPAN AND CHINA TO 

WESTERN IMPERIALISM 

Reaction of Japan 

The penetration of Japan and of China by foreign powers at mid- 
nineteenth century, with the accompanying impact of Western cul- 
ture on the native cultures, naturally brought a reaction from the 
Japanese and Chinese governments and peoples. The immediate 
effect in Japan was anger and resentment toward the foreign pow- 
ers. There were riots and disorder, with attacks directed particularly 
toward the foreigners in Japan. In the early 1860’s, naval units of 
European powers and of the United States had to bombard Japa- 
nese ports to restore order. Japan faced a crisis that proved to be a 
turning point in her history. The policy of isolation had broken 
do^v^, and the alternative, if Japan was to remain an independent 
nation, would be to make necessary adjustments so as to compete 
on equal terms with the foreigners. 

The result was a revolution in Japanese political, economic, and. 
social life. The mounting anger of the feudal ruling families was 
directed at the shogun, who was blamed for the penetration of the 
foreigners. These families rallied around the Mikado and overthrew 
the shogun, after which the Mikado was called out of seclusion and 
made actual ruler of the country. This event is known as the Great 
Restoration, and its date, 1868, is the most important in modem 
Japanese history. 

Then a strange thing happened. The leaders of the conservative 
revolution, who at first sought to stop the Westernization of Japan, 
decided to Westernize Japan systematically, as the only means of 
freeing Japan from the domination of foreign powers. The Japanese 
adopted machines and institutions of the Western nations and 
adapted them to Japanese culture. Tlie result was a mixture of 
feudalism, industrialism, medievalism, militarism, and modernity 
that made Japan unlike any other nation in the world. 

Rapid industrialization and mechanization took place from 186S 
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™ '•»™g “““gh to engage in a war with 

China. To the surprise of the world. Japan was easily the victor. 
With this war Japan began her career of conquest. The Western 
powers, because of Japanese strength shown in the war, in 1899 
gave up their riglils of extraterritoriality and tariff servitudes. There- 
after, Japan was a nation exercising complete sovereign power. 

Reaction of China 

Japan and China reacted differently to the impact of Western 
culture. In Japan, the ruling classes led the movement, which was 
organized from above, was rapid, and was imposed on the nation. 
In China, the emperor and ruling classes rejected Westernization, 
mechanization, and industrialization. The impulse to Westerniza- 
tion and industrialization as a means of national regeneration and 
of freeing China from the Western powers came from the masses 
organized into a democratic and nationalist movement. 

Resentment at the intervention of foreign powers aroused the 
Chinese people, particularly the enlightened younger Chinese, who 
agitated for drastic reforms in the government and economy of the 
nation. During the latter part of tlie nineteenth century, efforts to- 
ward reform were unsuccessful because of the opposition of con- 
servative groups. But the demonstration of Western military supe- 
riority in the Boxer Rebellion caused the Chinese to realize that if 
China were to survive as an independent nation, political and eco- 
nomic reforms and reorganization of their military strength would 
be necessary. 

The history of China during the twentieth century is a record of 
the conflict between rising Chinese nationalism and the continued 
impact of foreign imperialism. During the first decades of the cen- 
tury, the old China was dissolved by a civil war and a new China 
appeared as a result of a cultural revolution led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
reformer and ardent nationalist. Sun had been educated abroad 
and had lived in exile a great deal of his lifetime. His talents for 
political leadership and administrative ability were not so great as 
his capabilities for reform and for inspiration of the masses. A 
virtually bloodless revolt under Sun Yat-sens leadership overthrew 
the monarchy in 1912, and a republic was established with head- 
quarters at Canton, in the southern part of China. 

The conservatives and provincial war lords (military governors, 
sometimes self-made) refused to accept the authority of the repub- 
lican government and established a government in northern China 
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at Peking. The war lord in each province, however, was virtually 
independent of any other authority. Feeling that a positive program 
for uniting and reforming China was necessary, the Nationalists, 
under the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, organized the Kuomintang, 
or the Nationalist People’s Party. The aims of the party were 
(1) nationalism, (2) political democracy^ and (3) social democ- 
racy. The Kuomintang sought to lead the Chinese people in devel- 
oping a true sense of nationalism and in expelling the imperialist 
powers. 

Sun Yat-sen foresaw that years must elapse before China would 
be ready for a constitutional, democratic government. A period of 
political education under the party dictatorship of the Kuomintang 
would be necessary until the Chinese could arrive at the desired 
stage of constitutional government. Social democracy was to be 
achieved by making China more economically self-sufiBcient through 
a process of industrialization and mechanization and by land re- 
forms, such as breaking up the large estates and distributing the 
land in small parcels to the Chinese peasants.. 

When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925, the goals of the revolution had 
been defined, even though China had experienced about fifteen 
years of civil war. Chiang Kai-shek, a brother-in-law of Sun Yat- 
sen, succeeded to the leadership of the Kuomintang. A more prac- 
tical leader than Sun, he instituted rigorous discipline and organ- 
ization in the reform movement. Chiang was a soldier and soon had 
an army strong enough to suppress the war lords. By 1929, Peking 
was captured from the Chinese war lords, and most of China was 
under the control of Chiang and the Nationalists. A new capital 
was set up at Nanking, and the Kuomintang government was rec- 
ognized by most of the Western nations. Pressure was brought on 
the foreign nations to give up tariff servitudes. The United States 
took the lead in granting tariff autonomy to China, with the other 
nations following her lead. Russia, Germany, and some of the lesser 
Western nations surrendered the right of extraterritoriality in 
China.* 

A rift developed within the ranks of the Kuomintang. A radical 
element — Communists, urban laborers, small farmers — influenced 

1 fjj J943, during World War II, Great Britain and the United Stales gave up extra- 
territoriality and other special privileges in China. Thus, after about a century, 
China had her sovereignty restored to her insofar as tlie ^^'eslem powers were 
involved. 
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by close relations with the Soviet Union, attempted to establish a 
Communist regime and invited Russia to give aid to this move- 
inent. The conservative members of tlie party— landlord class, in- 
dustrialists, bankers, and many army officers— opposed the aims of 
the radical element and wanted to end the relationship with the 
Soviet Union. At first Chiang tried to hold the two groups together, 
but he needed money to finance his program and found that he 
could obtain financial support from the conservative group only on 
condition that he oppose the radical program. In 1927, Chiang 
discriminated against the Communist leaders of the Kuomintang 
and used liis superior military strength against them. Chiang has 
been severely criticized for not attempting more vigorously to rec- 
oncile the aims of the two groups — Nationalists and Communists. 
His critics say that at the very time he appeared to have united 
China and freed her from some of the Western servitudes, the civil 
strife between the Nationalists and Communists caused a retarda- 
tion of the entire reform and nationalist movement. 

At the same time, a greater menace than the civil strife pre- 
sented itself. Foreign powers had watched with interest the Chinese 
movement for independence and unity. The leases on the spheres of 
influence and the concessions that the outside powers had obtained 
would undoubtedly be canceled by a strong Chinese government. 
This possible development posed a serious threat to Japanese indus- 
trialists and militarists in particular. The expansion of Japanese 
economy had made it essential that the Chinese markets and re- 
sources remain open to Japan. If a strong government were estab- 
lished in China, the exclusion of Japanese commerce and capital 
investments appeared certain. Hastening their preparations to pene- 
trate and dominate China before the Kuomintang could complete 
its program, the Japanese struck in 1931 without warning: they 
invaded Manchuria and set up the puppet state of Manchukuo. 
This undeclared war deprived China of much valuable territory 
containing some of the few industrial centers of the country. It also 
retarded the unification and independence of China at a time when 
the Western powers had begun their withdrawal. The future of the 
Chinese republic was jeopardized, because the Japanese planned 
to place all of East Asia under a “New Order” dominated by Japa- 
nese leadership. The subsequent developments had a direct bear- 
ing upon Japanese involvement in World War II, which will be 
discussed in Chapter 22. 
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JAPANESE IMPERIALISM 

Alignment with Western Imperialism 

The undeclared war on China by Japan in 1931 was only one step 
in a long series of developments in the imperialistic ambitions of 
Japan. In the process of imperialistic expansion, the policies of 
Japan and the Western powers toward China at first appeared to 
coincide. As the Western nations were carving out spheres of influ- 
ence from Chinese territory, the Japanese were building up their 
strength at home. By the end of the nineteenth century, Japan was 
ready to take the first step in extending her influence in China. 
The victory in the war with China, 1894-1895, demonstrated the 
strength of Japan and caused the Western nations to recognize 
Japan as a first-rate power. 

The second step in Japans imperialistic advance was an alliance 
with Great Britain in 1902, an alliance growing out of the two coun- 
tries* fear of Russian intentions. The penetration of Russia into 
Manchuria and her designs on Korea caused the Japanese to look 
upon Russia as the greatest possible threat to the Asiatic ambitions 
of Japanese industrialists and militarists. The British also were ap- 
prehensive of Russian expansion as a threat to Britains extensive 
economic interests in northern China. The United States fully sup- 
ported the alliance; the people of this country took pride in Japa- 
nese modernization as a mark of their influence in the Far East. 
Terms of the alliance provided that each nation maintain neutrality 
if the other went to war with one enemy but help if the other were 
attacked by two or more powers. The treaty gave Japan a diplo- 
matic standing among the great powers in which the Japanese took 
great pride. 

The third step in Japanese imperialism came soon after the com- 
pletion of the Anglo-Japanese alh'ance. Encoiuaged by Great Britain 
and the United States, Japan attempted to negotiate with Russia 
for the arrangement of their rival interests in hfanchuria and Korea. 
When negotiations failed, Japan staged a sudden attack upon the 
Russian forces in the Far East in 1904. To the surprise of the world, 
Japanese forces inflicted serious defeats on Russian land and naval 
forces. President Theodore Roosevelt aided in the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, in 1905, which closed the Russo-Japanese 
War. This treaty granted to Japan tlie southern half of the island 
of Sakhalin and a lease on the Liaotung peninsula, uith tlie harbor 
of Port Arthur. Southern Manchuria and Korea also were freed from 
■n..,.o:qn #1rtmination. 
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Hu«o-Japanese War provided a model for future Japanese 
actions. The alert Japanese had seized upon the rivalry of European 
posvers to carry out the successful stroke which aided their imperi- 
alistic e.\pansion. Their leaders henceforth watched European events 
Closely, waiting for other favorable opportunities. In the meantime 
Korea was annexed in 1910, and the economic penetration of Man- 
churia was hastened. A favorable situation for the next Japanese 
advance came during World War I. As an ally of Great Britain, 
Japan seized the German concessions in China, particularly in the 
Shantung province, and occupied the Pacific islands owned by Ger- 
many. In the peace settlements at the end of World War I, Japan 
was awarded the German concession in Shantung and the German 
island possessions north of the equator. The latter included the 
Pelew, Marshall, Caroline, and Marianas Islands, all of which were 
held between World Wars I and II by Japan as mandates of the 
League of Nations. 


NationaJUt Imperialism 

During World War I, Japanese imperiab’sts judged the occasion 
opportune to strike for the subjugation of China, regardless of how 
such a policy might a6Fect the interests of Western powers. In 1915, 
the government of Japan issued the “Twenty-One Demands,” which 
were designed to bring China under the domination of Japan as a 
protectorate and to launch the Japanese program of a “Monroe 
Doctrine” for eastern Asia. Spheres of influence and economic con- 
cessions were obtained in various parts of China, and in 1916 the 
policy of penetration was extended, particularly in Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. Chinese protests were futile because of the weak- 
ness of the government and the involvement of Western powers in 
World War I. At the same lime, Japan took advantage of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the collapse of Russia to invade eastern Siberia 
(1917-1919). 

Recognition by the United States of these moves of Japan came 
when the Lansing-Ishii agreement was signed on November 2, 
1917. Although formally proclaiming that it was supporting the 
Open Door policy, the United Slates conceded that Japan had 
special interests in China. By this agreement, the United States in 
effect confirmed Japan’s claim to a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine m 
China and encouraged Japan’s extension of further dominance m 
the Far East. According to the United States Department of State, 
the Lansing-Ishii agreement was terminated in 1921 by the agr^ 
ments of the Washington Conference, discussed below, but a state- 
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ment issued by the Japanese Foreign Minister in 1932, after Japan 
had invaded Manclmria, maintained that the agreement was still 
in effect. 

^ For a few years after World War I, Japan co-operated in interna- 
tional politics and did not press her advantage in China vigorously. 
Japanese statesmen in control of the government apparently be- 
lieved that co-operation and peaceful trade with other nations 
\TOuId provide satisfactory international relations and a basis for 
their country's economic prosperity. In 1927, however, a change in 
government occurred when Baron Tanaha, a general of the army, 
became Prime Minister. Shortly after assuming ofBce, General Tan- 
aka is alleged to have presented a memorial (an official communica- 
tion) to the Emperor of Japan in which he set forth Japan’s blue- 
print for the conquest of eastern Asia and the Pacific islands. The 
Tanaka Memorial supposedly outlined plans for the complete con- 
trol of Manchuria, Mongolia, China, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. Four years later, Japan struck in Manchuria, thus starting 
her military conquests, which subsequently became co-ordinated 
with the aggressions of the European totahtarian powers in World 
War II. 

Reaction of Western Powers to Japanese Imperialism 
The success of Japanese imperialism in the Far East appeared to 
have made her position quite secure after World War I. Control 
was exercised in one way or another over Shantung, Inner Mon- 
golia, Manchuria, Korea, and the former German islands in the 
Pacific Ocean north of the equator. In addition, Japan had obtained 
valuable concessions in China. The increase of power and the ap- 
parent designs of Japan alarmed the United States and the British 
dominions in the Pacific area. Australia and Canada, in particular, 
were extremely apprehensive of the future extension of Japanese 
power. Pressure was brought on the British government to allow 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance to lapse in 1921, when a renewal of the 
treaty was to be considered. In addition, these dominions persuaded 
the British government to approach the government of the United 
States to co-operate in prevenUng further imperialistic ventures by 
Japan. The British overtures to the government of tlie United States 
came at a good time for two reasons. First, there was an unfriendly 
feeling toward the Japanese in the United States. Tliis attitude was 
expressed in discriminatory legislation against the o%vnership ot 
land by Japanese. Particularly in California, resentment against the 
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Japanese resulted in denying them the right to hold property and to 
send their children to schools maintained at public expense. The 
controversy assumed such proportions that the national government 
had to intervene before an understanding was reached. In addition, 
there was widespread resentment against immigration of Japanese 
laborers and farmers and against Japanese penetration of China, 
which was considered contrary to the Open Door policy. 

A second reason for favorable consideration of the British pro- 
posal was the opportunity afforded the United States to take a lead- 
ing part in working for reduction of naval armaments. The United 
States had rejected the Covenant of the League of Nations, refrain- 
ing from j'oining with other nations of the world in promoting col- 
lective security. An opportunity now presented itself for the United 
States to engage in a positive international policy to realize a phase 
of collective security that would be in accord with the aims of the 
League of Nations. Furthermore, Japanese imperialism had been 
accompanied by a great increase in the Japanese navy. To restrict 
such expansion and to bring about an understanding among the in- 
terested powers in the Far East, the government of the United 
States invited those powers to a conference at Washington, D. C., 
in November, 1921. 

The Washington Conference, 1921-1922 

The Washington Conference was called for two maj’or purposes 
— limitation of naval armament and a face-saving retreat of the 
Western powers from the Far East. From the viewpoint of the United 
States, most of the agreements and understandings by which this 
country had attempted to get Japan to recognize the Open Door 
policy had proved worthless. Apparently these agreements could 
not be enforced except by war, which neither the United States nor 
the Western nations wanted. If the bilateral agreements could be 
converted into a multilateral understanding of all interested parties, 
including Japan, in the Far East, the United States could extract 
herself from a position which she found difficult to maintain. Such 
an arrangement would free the United States from the sole respon- 
sibility for enforcing the Open Door policy and would make that 
responsibility a common one for all the nations involved. 

Delegates from Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, China, and the United States gathered at 
Washington. At the opening sessions of the Conference, the United 
Slates Secretary of State, Charles E. Hughes, proposed a detailed 
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plan for placing limits upon naval armament. The United States 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy eventually agreed upon a 
capital-sliip (a naval vessel of more than 10,000 tons displacement) 
ratio of 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 for the five powers in the order named. 
Tile scrapping of designated ships was agreed upon, as well as a 
ten-year naval holiday in the construction of capital ships. Agree- 
ment also was reached on limiting the total tonnage of aircraft car- 
riers, but no decision was made about the limitation of such aux- 
iliary craft as cruisers, destroyers, and submarines.^ In the arrange- 
ment for scrapping capital ships, the United States sacrificed most, 
since she gave up fifteen ships in comparison with seven by Japan 
and four by Great Britain. Although Japan was not satisfied with 
the arrangement permitting her a quota only three-fifths as large as 
that of the otlicr two leading naval powers, the Japanese govern- 
ment ratified the agreement. 

A second agreement — the Four Power Treaty — was negotiated 
at the Washington Conference by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. These nations agreed to respect one another's 
rights to their insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean and pledged 
themselves to consult together should any controversy arise over 
these holdings. In addition, the fortifications in the insular pos- 
sessions were not to be added to, except that the United States was 
given the right to strengthen Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands. 

All the nations represented at the Washington Conference ac- 
cepted the Nine Power Treaty. By this Treaty, the nations agreed 
to (1) respect the sovereignly, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity of China; (2) use their influence to preserve the Open Door 
policy; and (3) refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China to seek special privileges that would injure the rights of cit- 
izens or subjects of friendly nations. 

The Japanese government, in voicing dissatisfaction with the 
Washington agreements, contended that the naval-armament-limi- 
tation arrangement worked to the disadvantage of Japan because 
the United States and Great Britain were working in close harmony 
on Pacific affairs and therefore the odds in naval strength were 
much too heavy against Japan. The course of events in the Pacific 
during the years following the Washington Conference indicated 
that the militarists of Japan were determined to overcome supposed 
disadvantages in various ways. Japan stayed wit in t e treaty im 
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Japanese resulted in denying them the right to hold property and to 
send their children to schools maintained at public expense. The 
controversy assumed such proportions that the national government 
had to intervene before an understanding was reached. In addition, 
there was widespread resentment against immigration of Japanese 
laborers and farmers and against Japanese penetration of China, 
which was considered contrary to the Open Door policy. 

A second reason for favorable consideration of the British pro- 
posal was the opportunity afforded the United States to take a lead- 
ing part in working for reduction of naval armaments. The United 
States had rejected the Covenant of the League of Nations, refrain- 
ing from joining with other nations of the world in promoting col- 
lective security. An opportunity now presented itself for the United 
States to engage in a positive international policy to realize a phase 
of collective security that would be in accord with the aims of the 
League of Nations. Furthermore, Japanese imperialism had been 
accompanied by a great increase in the Japanese navy. To restrict 
such expansion and to bring about an understanding among the in- 
terested powers in the Far East, the government of the United 
States invited those powers to a conference at Washington, D. C., 
in November, 1921. 

The Washington Conference, 192I-I92Z 

The Washington Conference was called for hvo maj'or purposes 
— limitation of naval armament and a face-saving retreat of the 
Western powers from the Far East. From the viewpoint of the United 
States, most of the agreements and understandings by which this 
country had attempted to get Japan to recognize the Open Door 
policy had proved worthless. Apparently these agreements could 
not be enforced except by war, which neither the United States nor 
tlie Western nations wanted. If the bilateral agreements could be 
converted into a multilateral understanding of all interested parties, 
including Japan, in the Far East, the United States could extract 
herself from a position which she found difficult to maintain. Such 
an arrangement would free the United States from the sole respon- 
sibility for enforcing the Open Door policy and would make that 
responsibility a common one for all tlic nations inv'olvcd. 

Delegates from Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, China, and the United States gathered at 
Washington. At the opening sessions of the Conference, the United 
Stales Secretary' of State. Charles E. Hughes, proposed a detailed 
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plan for placing limits upon naval armament. The United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy eventually agreed upon a 
capital-ship (a naval vessel of more than 10,000 tons displacement) 
nitio of 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 for the five powers in the order named. 
The scrapping of designated ships was agreed upon, as well as a 
ten-year naval holiday in the construction of capital ships. Agree- 
ment also was readied on limiting the total tonnage of aircraft car- 
riers, but no decision was made about the limitation of such aux- 
iliary craft as cruisers, destroyers, and submarines.® In the arrange- 
ment for scrapping capital ships, the United States sacrificed most, 
since she gave up fifteen ships in comparison with seven by Japan 
and four by Great Britain. Although Japan was not satisfied with 
the arrangement permitting her a quota only three-fifths as large as 
tliat of the other two leading naval powers, the Japanese govern- 
ment ratified the agreement 

A second agreement — the Four Power Treaty — was negotiated 
at the Washington Conference by the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. Tliese nations agreed to respect one another’s 
rights to their insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean and pledged 
themselves to consult together should any controversy arise over 
these holdings. In addition, the fortifications in the insular pos- 
sessions were not to be added to, except that the United States was 
given the right to strengthen Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands. 

All the nations represented at the Washington Conference ac- 
cepted the Nine Power Treaty. By this Treaty, the nations agreed 
to (1) respect the sovereignty, independence, and territorial in- 
tegrity of China; (2) use their influence to preserve the Open Door 
policy; and (3) refrain from taking advantage of conditions in 
China to seek special privileges that would injure the rights of cit- 
izens or subjects of friendly nations. 

The Japanese government, in voicing dissatisfaction with the 
Washington agreements, contended that the naval-armament-limi- 
tation arrangement worked to the disadvantage of Japan because 
the United States and Great Britain were working in close harmony 
on Pacific affairs and therefore the odds in naval strength were 
much too heavy against Japan. The course of events in the Pacific 
during the years following the Washington Conference indicated 
that the militarists of Japan were determined to overcome supposed 
disadvantages in various ways. Japan stayed within the treaty lim- 


2 For this phase of the Washington Conference, as well as succeeding naval dis- 
armament conferences, see Chapter 20, “A Quest for latemaboml Security. 
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itations on capital-ship strength but launched an extensive building 
program of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, and the United 
States and Great Britain did not keep pace with Japan’s new con- 
struction in these types of naval vessek. Tlie Four Power Treaty 
was not adhered to. Japan did not maintain the status quo with 
respect to fortifications on her island possessions; rather, she built 
some of them into powerful fortresses, as was evident when United 
States forces attacked those places during ^^^orld War II. Japan also 
violated the provisions of the Nine Power Treaty. Instead of respect- 
ing the political and territorial integrity of China and using her 
influence to preserve the Open Door, Japan obtained by various 
methods special economic and political privileges in China, cul- 
minating in actual armed intervention. 

SUMMARY 

The penetration of the Far East by Western nations began early 
in the sixteenth century and continued for the next four centuries. 
Riches in commerce first lured the European nations to the area; 
later the desire for territory was a compelling motive for imperialist 
expansion. 

Until the nineteenth century, China and Japan were able to keep 
themselves aloof from the rest of the world. But by force or the 
threat of force. Great Britain and the United States provided the 
entering wedge into China and Japan respectively. Other Western 
powers soon obtained the same concessions and privileges that had 
been accorded to the British and Americans. European powers 
began to carve Out spheres of influence for themselves in China 
and, together with the United States, encroached upon the sov- 
ereignty and independence of both China and Japan. 

Quite naturally, the Japanese and Chinese reacted to the impact 
of Western culture upon their own cultures. Japan underwent a 
fundamental transformation from a medieval to a modem state by 
adopting Western ways of adjusting to Western influences. Unlike 
Japan, where the ruling classes led in the adjustment, in China 
tire move had to come from the people, since the ruling classes were 
conservative and reactionary'. Not until tlie second decade of the 
twentieth century' did a deep-seated cultural revolution occur. Con- 
siderable gains were made under tlie leadership of Sun Yat-sen and 
Chiang Kai-shek in uniting China and freeing the counliy' from the 
domination of Western powers. 
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At a time when China appeared to be successful in attaining 
many of the goals of the cultural revolution, the menace of Japanese 
imperialism loomed as a far greater obstacle than the duindl/ng 
penetration of Western powers. Encouraged at first by some of the 
Western nations, Japan rose rapidly as an imperialistic power. 
Later, Japanese imperialism was feared by Western nations with 
interests in the Far East, and steps were tahen to curb the expan- 
sion of Japan on the continent of Asia and in the islands of the 
Pacific. 

The developments in the Far East held an interest for the United 
States, although not as great an interest as those in Latin America 
or Europe. The proclamation of the Open Door policy showed that 
the government of the United States was talcing more than a pass- 
ing interest in Far Eastern affairs. W^en Japanese imperialism vio- 
lated the Open Door policy, the United States, together with other 
Western nations, became apprehensive and attempted to obtain 
support for the policy by multilateral agreements among all the 
powers interested in Asiatic affairs. This step was taken in the agree- 
ments negotiated at the Washington Conference. 

Althougli Japan protested against tlie agreements, especially the 
naval-limitation treaty, Japanese statesmen and militarists were 
quick to realize the actual meaning of these decisions. They knew 
that the United States was the only country to take the Open Door 
commitments seriously; therefore, the United States would be 
Japan’s chief obstacle in carrying out her imperialist policy in 
China and elsewhere in the Far East. Eventually, developments 
occurred which necessitated an understanding or a clash between 
the United States and Japan. Subsequent events made an under- 
standing impossible. This issue in large part caused the United 
States to become involved directly in World War II. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What are some of the characteristics and features of the cultures and 
■ people of Asia? In what ways was Japan not typical of AsiaHc 

countries? . v t- r , 

2. Describe briefly the impeiia)ism of Western powers m the Par hast 

• before the nineteenth century. . , . , 

3. Why. were China and Japan satisfied to live in isolation from the 

4. How were China and Japan opened to the outside world? What were 
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the rights and privileges forced from China and Japan by the Western 
powers? 

5. Compare the reactions of Japan and of China to the impact of West- 
ern culture. 

6. What were the reasons for the interest of the United States in the 
Pacific area during the last part of the nineteenth century? 

7. Discuss the steps of the Japanese imperialistic policy in the Far East. 

8. How do you account for the growing resentment in the United States 
against Japan in the period after World War I? 

9. What caused the Western powers to become fearful of Japanese 
imperialism? What effort short of war was made to check the im- 
perialism of Japan? 

DISCUSSION 

1. Did the United States make a mistake in acquiring the Philippine 
Islands? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Since the trade of the United States and the investments of United 
States citizens in China have been only a fraction of the trade and 
investments in Europe and Latin America, why has the United States 
insisted on the Open Door policy in China? 

3. The Washington Conference (1921) was important to the future of 
the Far Eastern policy of the United States for what reasons? 

4. Why do you think the United States was willing to sacrifice so much 
capital-ship strength in the Washington Treaty of 1921? 

5. “It was inevitable for the United States to become involved directly 
in World War II.” \Vhat evidence relative to the policy of the United 
States in the Far East can be presented to support this statement? 

TERMS 

Capital shipsj Capital ships are warships of the first rank in point of 
size, armament, and the like. For the purpose of the naval limitation 
treaty of the Washington Conference in 1921, a capital ship was defined 
as “a vessel of war, not an aircraft carrier, whose displacement exceeds 
10,000 tons standard displacement or which carries a gun with a caliber 
exceeding eight inches.” 

Integrity (territorial, political, administrative): With reference to a state 
or nation, this term means a condition or quality of being complete, 
undivided, and unbroken. 

Mandates: The term as used in this chapter refers to territories, for- 
merly colonies of Germany or parts of Turke>', that were administered 
by a member nation under a commission or order of the League of 
Nations. 
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Puppet stale: A state having its own government but being under the 
actual control of another state and acting as the latter directs. 

Western servitudes: A term used to describe the concessions and priv- 
ileges granted to Western nations by Oriental countries, thereby placing 
those countries under domination of the Western nations in some re- 
spects — for example, fixing tariif rates and harbor dues. 
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^ WORLD CONFLICT 


By the beginning of the twentieth century, the United States had 
deviated so far from the traditional policy of isolation that to re- 
main aloof from world developments was impossible. Although the 
people of this country were indifferent to the tensions developing 
in Europe in the early 1900’s, our position in world affairs was such 
as to make inevitable our involvement in any general European 
war. 

In the present chapter, we shall discuss the European situations 
which eventually led to world-wide war and the circumstances that 
brought the United States into the conflict. 

A PARADOXICAL SITUATION 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, though the nations of 
the world, and particularly of Europe, were co-operating in an 
effort to maintain peace, there existed causes of antagonism and 
distrust among nations and hindrances to peaceful co-operation. 
During the early years of the twentieth century, antagonism and 
distrust increased and eventually overshadowed the co-operative 
efforts. In the conditions causing antagonism and distrust lay the 
underlying causes of World War I (1914—1918). 

Conditions Promoting Peace 

One of tlie conditions promoting peace was the development of 
world trade and economic interdependence among nations. World 
trade was stimulated by the industrial growth of the nineteenth 
century. As productivity increased, the need for raw materials and 
markets promoted world trade, which increased in value from about 
$7 billion in 1860 to nearly $24 billioil in 1913. Because raw mate- 
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rials and markets were sought throughout the world, economic in- 
terdependence developed among nations, being facilitated by 
regional specialization, which in turn promoted the exchange of 
goods and raw materials. The vast networks of transportation and 
communication facilities accompanying industrial development also 
stimulated world trade. Both economic interdependence and world 
trade promoted peace, since the nations whose business interests 
engaged in trade benefited economically from peaceful conditions. 

Another condition promoting peace was co-operation among 
nations in dealing with political issues. Representatives of many 
nations, especially those of Europe, held conferences to discuss and 
attempt to settle issues of such vital concern to the participating 
nations that they might have caused war if the nations had not been 
willing to co-operate. Examples of such conferences are the Con- 
gress of Berlin in 1878, at which a settlement over the extension of 
*llussian influence in the Balkan region and the Near East averted 
war between Russia and her opponents, Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungaryj the Berlin Conference (1884-1885), at which the great 
powers of Europe agreed on rules regulating the partition of Africa; 
and the Algeciras Conference of 1906, at which differences between 
France and Germany over Morocco were settled. 

International co-operation along nonpolitica? lines also increased 
during this time. For example, the International Red Cross was 
formed in 1864, the Universal Telegraph Union in 1865, and the 
Universal Postal Union in 1874. In these and in other international 
organizations in religion, science, and other areas, the people of the 
nations of the world worked together for international co-operation. 

The desire for peace was indicated by the widespread interest 
in creating organizations to work for peaceful relations among 
nations. Between 1870 and 1914, there were formed more than 150 
peace organizations with active memberships. Another evidence 
of the desire for peace was the two international peace conferences 
held at The Hague, the Netherlands, in 1699 and 1907. Though 
attempts at these conferences to limit armaments by international 
agreement were unsuccessful, other accomplishments were hailed by 
some advocates of peace as indicating a trend toward permanent 
peace. The first conference, for example, established a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration to settle disputes among nations by peaceful 
means. This Court, not a court in the ordinary meaning of the 
term, consisted of a list of judges from which nations wishing to do 
so might select arbitrators for disputes. The Court did not have 
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compulsory jurisdiction and had no enforcement power. By 1914, 
nations had used the services of the Hague Court in the settlement 
of eighteen major and a number of minor disputes. 

Conditions Hindering the Promofion of Peace and Co-operation 

One of the conditions hindering the promotion of peace and co- 
operation among nations was the intense nationalist feelings. In the 
years preceding World War I, two aspects of nationalism made it a 
constant threat to the peace of the world. First, it was a powerful 
influence in those nations that had attained national unity. Each 
nation recognized no authority higher than its own and refused to 
adopt any agreement which might hinder it from acting according 
to its own desires. Power became an end in itself, and nations were 
always ready to use force to attain their ambitions. Although on 
occasion the European nations did co-operate, this co-operation 
ordinarily was determined by the self-interest of the nations in- 
volved. Second, people with the same cultural background had a 
strong desire to unite into one independent nation. During the nine- 
teenth century, this nationalist ideal had been attained by some 
groups. For example, the German Empire had been createi Italy 
had been united, Belgium had attained complete independence, 
and the Greek, Serbian, Romanian, and Bulgarian kingdoms had 
been established. In some parts of Europe, however, national unity 
had not been attained or had been only partially attained, and the 
force of nationalism in these places was fundamental in building 
up antagonism among nations. 

The existence of huge national armaments was another condition 
hindering the development of peaceful relations among nations. 
However much the nations may have gestured in the direction of 
relying on arbitration, it was obvious that they still beb'eved if 
necessary to build up great military and naval strength if they were 
to maintain positions of power. Although the great powers of 
Europe {Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia) did not wage war on one another in the period between 
1870 and 1914, it was a period of enormous expenditure for arma- 
ments, large standing armies, and huge navies. Western Europe was 
virtually an armed camp, with each nation trying to maintain as 
much military’ and naval strength as any other nation. 

In addition to the facts of v’asl numbers in the armed forces and 
extensive military and naval equipment, other considerations are 
important in understanding the part armaments played in promot- 
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ing war. First, although each nation looked upon its own armed 
strength as a defensive measure, other nations interpreted it as a 
preparation for aggression which left them no alternative but to 
increase their own armaments. Thus international fear and suspicion 
were built up. Second, statesmen, knowing that great military and 
naval strength backed them, made strong demands for their nations, 
and tliey were more reluctant to make any concession that might be 
interpreted as a lack of national strength. Third, vast armaments 
contributed to making the nations military-minded. In the govern- 
ments, military leaders strongly influenced international policies 
and, in times of political crisis, tended to dominate the civil authori- 
ties. This was especially the case in Germany, Austna-Hiwgary, and 
France. 

Economic imperialism— the struggle to control the economically 
baclavard areas of the world — was another condition causing rivalry 
among nations. Here again we see a paradoxical situation. The need 
for raw materials and markets promoted trade and economic inter- 
dependence, but at the same time, the keen competition among 
nations for raw materials and markets brought about rivalry to 
control underdeveloped areas of the world. With the tremendous 
increase in industrial productivity, industrialists and financiers influ- 
enced their governments to acquire colonial empires. To them, 
colonies would serve as easily accessible sources of raw materials, 
as monopolistic markets for finished products, and as areas in which 
surplus funds could be invested Because the industrial and com- 
mercial power of their nations would be increased by the prosperity 
of their business enterprises, governments, especially those of the 
great powers, also considered the acquisition of colonies, protector- 
ates, and spheres of influence necessary to the economic welfare of 
their nations. Thus a struggle developed among nations for posses- 
sion of the underdeveloped areas of the world. In addition, nations 
such as Great Britain and France, which already possessed exten- 
sive overseas empires, feared that other nations might try to en- 
croach upon those areas. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS LEADING 
TO WORLD WAR I 

Between 1870 and 1914, international relations were affected by 
two important developments in Europe. One of these was the rise of 
Germany to a position of a great power, both politically and mcitis- 
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trially. The other was the fact that British seapower was challenged 
all over the world by other nations. From the early years of the 
1800’s until the 1880’s, British control of the seas had been prac- 
tically unchallenged. With the development of industrialism and 
the desire for colonial empires, however, other nations began to 
build navies large enough to threaten British seapower and prestige 
as a world power. 

One of the basic causes of World War I was the system of rival 
alliances that developed in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. No nation felt strong enough to rely entirely upon its own 
military resources for protection. The great powers allied them- 
selves, therefore, with other nations whose interests were most 
nearly like their own, and rivo powerful rival alliances — the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente — developed in Europe. Each com- 
bination of powers considered the activities of the other as threats 
to its own welfare and encouraged its members to develop more 
military strength. The alliance system had its beginning in the 
diplomatic actions of Germany to gain a position of power in Europe 
and in the counterdiplomacy to check the power of Germany and 
her allies. 

The Diplomatic Actions of Germany 

The diplomatic actions of Germany began after the defeat of 
France in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871 ). At that time, the 
foreign policy of Germany was shaped by Chancellor Otto von 
Bismarck, who was largely responsible for the unification of the 
German states and the proclamation of the German Empire in the 
1870’s. Fearing that the French desire to avenge the defeat and to 
regain the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, which had been an- 
nexed by Germany, would lead France to form an alliance of nations 
hostile to Germany, Bismarck directed his major diplomatic efforts 
at keeping France isolated and deprived of alb'es. His efforts were 
successful for hventy years. 

The first step in this endeavor was the formation of the Three 
Emperors* League (1873), in which Germany was allied with Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary. The three powers agreed that in the event 
of a threat of war they would establish “a common line of conduct.” 
For the time, Bismarck felt comparatively safe in this alliance. An 
alliance between England and France was unlikely, not only be- 
cause England was follow'ng a policy of “splendid” isolation toward 
continental European affairs, but also because the two nations had 
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conflicting colonial claims in Africa. Italy, recently unified into a 
national state, had not developed enough power to be considered 
important in European diplomatic circles. 

Tlie weakness of the Three Emperors League soon became appar- 
ent: Austria-Hungary and Russia were rivals in the Balkan region. 


BALANCE OF POWER TO 1914 


TRIPLE AUtANCE 

Ctmony-Avilrra-Hungary, 1679 
Italy.Avilria-Huftggry, 1862 
G«mion}'>hol]', 1882 


' TR/PtE ENTENTE 
Suiiia francs, 1894 
Britoin-France, 1904 
Br>fain-Ru>$!a, 1907 



a condition which caused tension between then,. The tension flamed 
into open hostility following the Rnsso-Tuikish War (1877-1878), 
in which Russia defeated Turkey. In the Treaty of San Stefano 
which closed the war, Russia attained a commanding position in the 
fidkan". to the annoyance of both Austria-Hungary and 
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Great Britain. On threat of war from these two powers, Russia 
agree^ to an international conference to revise the treaty. At the 
conference — the Congress of Berlin — Germany backed Austria- 
Hungary rather than Russia, and the treaty was revised in the inter- 
ests of Austria-Hungary and Great Britain. Russia then withdrew 
from the Three Emperors* League. To safeguard German interests 
in the event of a Russo-German war, Bismarck made a secret alli- 
ance — the T)ual Alliance — ^with Austria-Hungary. In th is alliance, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary agreed to give military support to 
each other if either nation were attacked by another power or com- 
bination of powers. 

Germany, however, needed the friendship of Russia, if only to 
prevent an alliance between her and France. Therefore, through 
Bismarck’s efforts, the Three Emperors’ League was renewed in 
1881; it lasted until 1887, when the rivalry behveen Austria-Hun- 
gary and Russia in the Balkan region made it impossible for them 
to remain allies. In its place, Germany made the secret Reinsurance 
Treaty with Russia, which pledged the neutrality of each nation in 
case of war between either nation and another power. 

In the meantime, the Dual Alliance between Germany and 
Austria-Hungary had become the Triple Alliance in 1882, when 
Italy was included. Italy had made advances to the two powers for 
an alliance because she was concerned about the French occupa- 
tion of Tunis in North Africa; and Germany and Austria-Hungary 
were wiling to admit her because they wanted to strengthen their 
position in Europe. This alliance, renewed four times, was in force 
when World Wax I broke out in 1914. 

In brief, the agreements of the Reinsurance Treaty and the Triple 
Alliance had the effect of pledging Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia not to join France in a war of aggression against Germany. 
Thus Germany was assured that if France decided on such a move, 
she would be wthout allies. 

Counterdiplomactj 

The alliance system of Germany was disadvantageous to Great 
Britain and France. If a crisis developed, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
and Germany would act together, but the other powers probably 
would act individually. Russia, bound by tlie Reinsurance Treaty to 
remain neutral, would not be in a position to enter into an alliance 
against Germany. This situation was changed after 1890. When 
William 11 became Emperor of Germany, Bismarck was dismissetl 
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as Chance lor, and William allorved the Kusso-German Reinsurance 
Ireaty to lapse, making a Franco-Russian alliance possible. France 
payed the way for such an alliance by making loans to Russia for 
railroad construction and other industrial expansion. In 1894, the 
friendship between the two nations developed into a secret defen- 
sive Dual Alliance. According to its terms, Russia agreed to aid 
France if that nation were “attacked by Germany, or by Italy sup- 
ported by Germany,” and France agreed to aid Russia if that nation 
were "attacked by Germany, or by Austria supported by Germany.” 

Of the great powers of Europe, Great Britain alone remained 
isolated after the Franco-Russian Dual Alliance. Yet because of the 
alignment of powers, Britain occupied a position of extreme impor- 
tance in European diplomacy. The two rival European alliances 
were approximately equal in power, and the alliance of Great 
Britain with either group would swing the balance of power in that 
groups favor. In the lS90s, Great Britain seemingly had more in 
common with the Triple Alliance powers than with France and 
Russia, since Great Britain regayled the imperialistic designs of 
these two nations a threat to the British Empire. A friendly entente 
(understanding) between Germany and Great Britain seemed 
likely until the late 1890s, when German industrial development 
and naval expansion threatened Britain’s trade and seapower. 

Great Britain adjusted differences with France, and in 1904 the 
two nations entered into the Entente Cordiale (cordial understand- 
ing). Although this agreement was not a formal military alliance, 
it provided for close co-operation in international affairs. 

The next step in the counterdiplomacy against the Triple Alli- 
ance was the formation of a friendly understanding between Great 
Britain and Russia. France, allied to both powers, naturally wanted 
friendly relations between them to strengthen her position against 
the Triple Alliance. The possibility of such an agreement, however, 
seemed remote, since the activities of Russia in both the Near East 
and the Far East threatened the British commercial position in 
those areas and the security of India, a possession of Great Britain. 

But developments in international relations made an understand- 
ing between the two powers possible. First, the defeat of Russia 
in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) lessened the threat to the 
security of India and strengthened the military advantage of the 
Triple Alliance. Second, British statesmen became convinced that 
Gemiany was a greater threat than Russia to the position of Great 
Britain in the Near East. ITim ehange of attitude resulted from the 
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friendly relations between Gennany and Turkey and the plans of 
Germany to build a Berlin-to-Baghdad railway, which would inter- 
fere with British trade in the Near East. Third, Great Britain was 
alarmed at the continued naval expansion of Germany. In 1907, 
Great Britain and Russia signed a convention settling their differ- 
ences. As in the agreement between Great Britain and France, there 
was no formal alliance. The friendly understandings among the 
three nations, however, brought about close co-operation, and these 
nations were designated as the Triple Entente. 

With the formation of the Triple Entente, the great powers of 
Europe were aligned into two powerful groups. Each group had 
alliances or friendly understandings with a number of the lesser 
European nations and with nations outside of Europe, This system 
of international alliances was a constant threat to the peace of the 
world, since each side viewed the other with suspicion, distrust, and 
fear. 

Diplomatic Crises 

In the years between 1905 and 1914, there developed several 
diplomatic crises any one of which might have led to a war involv- 
ing the major powers of Europe and possibly those of the world. 
Although a general war did not develop from any of them, the 
settlements of the controversies created distrust and fear among 
nations. 

The first of these crises, which occurred in 1905 between Ger- 
many and France, involved control of Morocco, a comparatively 
undeveloped area in North Africa. Although Morocco was under the 
rule of a native sultan, France had plans to make the area a French 
protectorate and had been assured by Italy and Great Britain that 
they would not interfere. Germany, however, looked upon Morocco 
as a possible area for economic expansion, and Emperor William II 
of Germany publicly demanded that the question of the French 
position in Morocco be submitted to an international conference. 
France consented to the conference, since her ally, Russia, not yet 
recovered from her defeat in the Russo-Japanese War, was unable 
to give her strong support. At the Algeciras Conference (1906), 
attended by representatives of the great powers of EuroiTe and the 
United States, France was supported by Great Britain, Russia, Italy, 
and the United States, whereas only Austria-Hungary supported 
Gennany. Gennany, not prepared to fight a war at that time. 
Yielded, and France was left in a position to continue her influence 
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in Morocco, since she, along «ath Spain, was given the right to 
control a native police force there. 

The second crisis, that in the Balkans in J908. was precipitated 
when Austria-Hungary formally annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
two fonner Turkisli provinces populated largely by Slavic people! 
The two provinces were occupied and administered by Austria- 
Hungary after the Congress of Berlin (1878), but remained under 
the sovereignty of the Turkish sultan. The formal annexation an- 
gered Serbia, who had hoped to incorporate them into her boun- 
daries. Russia, as an ally of Serbia, was willing to support Serbia 
until she realized that Austria-Hungary was backed by Germany. 
Russia and Serbia were forced to recognize the annexation, and the 
crisis passed without developing into war. The annexation, however, 
added to the tension in the international situation. Serbian hatred 
of Austria-Hungary was more bitter than ever. Russia, concerned 
over the power of the Triple Alliance, intensified her preparations 
for war and agitated among the Balkan nations against Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. 

The next crisis developed again in Morocco. After the Algeciras 
Conference, French influence became stronger in Morocco, and in 
1911 French troops were sent into the country under pretense of 
maintaining order. Germany interpreted this move as a step to make 
Morocco into a French protectorate and sent a gunboat to the 
Moroccan port of Agadir. Great Britain, fearing that her lines of 
communication to India and to South Africa might be endangered, 
supported France. Since neither France nor Germany wanted war, 
they made an agreement by which Germany gave up all claim to 
Morocco in e.vchange for grants of Frencli territory in equatorial 
Africa. The settlement intensified the bitterness between the two 
nations; both felt that they had been outmaneuvered and must 
strengthen their positions to be able to make stronger demands in 
the future. Also, German statesmen resented the attitude of Great 
Britain and were more determined than ever to build a navy strong 
enough to prevent British interference with German plans for im- 
perialistic expansion. 

In 1911, another crisis actually developed into war, when Italy 
established a protectorate over Turkish-controlled Tripoli in north- 
ern Africa. The defeat of Turkey in this war (called the Italo- 
Turkish War) opened the way for the Balkan nations to furtlier 
their nationalist aspirations by declaring war against a weakened 
Turkey. 
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This war against Turkey — the First Balkan War (1912) — ^was 
successful for the league of Balkan nations. The victorious nations, 
however, quarreled over the spoils, and in the Second Balkan War 
(1913), the former allies fought among themselves. The principal 
European powers were greatly concerned over the situation in the 
Balkan region, because each nation wanted to promote and protect 
its interests there. Russia wanted to gain possession of the Straits of 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, which were controlled by Tur- 
key, in order to have warm-water outlets to the seas. Thus Russian 
policy favored the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire and the 
formation of independent Balkan states, which Russia might influ- 
ence. Although Great Britain was loosely alhed wth Russia, she 
feared that if Russia gained access to the Mediterranean Sea, she 
would develop naval power in the eastern Mediterranean area 
strong enough to endanger British control of the Suez Canal and 
the British line of communication to the Far East. Great Britain, 
therefore, supported Turkish rule in the Balkans and Turkish con- 
trol of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. German interests in the 
area, though largely of an economic nature, were nevertheless as 
great as those of other powers. The German policy was one of 
friendship with Turkey to gain economic concessions. Austria- 
Hungary was determined to strengthen her power in the Balkan 
area and to check the rapidly growing Greater Serbian movement 
to incorporate all Slavic peoples in the Balkans info one South Slav 
nation, a movement which endangered a considerable part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

The conflict of interests in the Balkan region was not settled by 
the Uvo Balkan Wars, but two results of the wars affected diplo- 
matic relations in Europe. First, the nationalist desires of the 
Balkan nations were intensified. Serbia was especially active in 
developing a propaganda campaign to incorporate the Slavic peo- 
ples of Austria-Hungary, especially those of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, into a Greater Serbia. Second, the growing power of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary in the Balkan region caused Great Britain to 
shift her support to Russia and the Balkan nations, in the conviction 
that British interests were endangered more by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary than by Russia. 

After the Balkan crisis, the international situation became more 
tense from day to day. The great powers prepared for war, which 
thev felt was inevitable. While visiting Europe in the spring of 
1914, Colonel E. M. House, a statesman from the United States, 
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a spark to set 


The Approach to World War I 

The incident precipitating World War I was largely the result of 
the intense nationalism of Serbia and the efforts of Austria-Hungary 
to block the Serbian nationalist aspirations of creating a Greater 
Serbia. For many years, the Balkan policy of Austria-Hungary had 
engendered the bitter hatred of Serbia and had caused her to stir up 
unrest among the Slavic people ruled by Austria-Hungary. The rela- 
tions between the two nations reached the breaking point on June 
28, 1914, when the heir to the Austro-Hungarian throne. Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, and his wife were assassinated at Sarajevo, 
Bosnia, by a Bosnian youth who had been influenced by Serbian 
propaganda. 

The Austro-Hungarian government saw an opportunity for cnish- 
ing the Serbian-sponsored movement to create a great Slavic nation, 
and the foreign minister, Leopold von Berchtold, laid his plans care- 
fully, Berchtold placed the entire blame for the assassination on 
Serbia. Although evidence has since been found that officials in the 
Serbian army and government had assisted with the plan, Berchtold 
had no proof of their participation. He proceeded with his plans, 
however, as if he had definite evidence against Serbia, and made an 
appeal to Germany for her support 
The German government assured Berchtold that Austria-Hun- 
gary would be given a “blank check” on the military power of the 
German Empire — that is, full support was promised for whatever 
action Austria-Hungary decided upon. With the assurance of Ger- 
man unconditional support, the Austro-Hungarian government sent 
an ultimatum to the Serbian government on July 23, deliberately 
framed in terms so harsh that it would be rejected, and demanded 
an answer within forty-eight hours. If Serbia accepted the terms of 
the ultimatum, she would relinquish her hope for a Greater Serbia 
and submit to the virtual domination of Austria-Hungary. 

The Serbian answer was sent within the stipulated time limit, but 
the demands were not accepted in their entirety. Serbia suggested 
that the entire problem be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague or to a conference of the great powers for 
settlement. Most of the great powers, including Germany, consid- 
ered the reply satisfactory, as opening the way for peaceful negotia- 
tions. Austria-Hungary, however, refused to consider any answer 
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satisfactory except unconditional acceptance of the terms, broke off 
diplomatic relations with Serbia, and started mobilization. 

Of the Triple Entente powers, Russia was the most concerned 
about the controversy between Austria-Hungary and Serbia. Un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for the extremely belligerent attitude 
of Austria-Hungary was a conviction that Russia would not inter- 
vene in the controversy, Russia, however, realized that her prestige 
as a leader of the Slavic people would suffer if Serbia ivere humbled. 
Furthermore, France had assured Russia of French support. The 
Russian government was confident that a firm stand on the affair 
would block drastic action by Austria-Hungary. Therefore, Austria- 
Hungary was warned that “Russia would not be indifferent to any 
attempt to humiliate Serbia; Russia could not permit Austria to use 
menacing language or military measures against Serbia.” 

Both Germany and Great Britain worked for peaceful negotiation 
of the controversy, which now definitely involved Russia and, inci- 
dentally, France, whose assurances to Russia had made her support 
a certainty. The British Foreign Minister, Sir Edward Grey, urged 
a conference of the powers as a means of settling the complicated 
situation. Although Germany was eager to prevent any crisis that 
might develop into a general war, she feared that the interests of 
the Triple Alliance powers would be harmed by such a conference 
and refused to participate, contending that the dispute concerned 
only Austria-Hungary and Serbia. The German government, how- 
ever, did urge Berchtold to consider further the conditions of the 
ultimatum and the Serbian reply and to negotiate with Russia in 
order to avoid a general conflict. 

The Austro-Hungarian government did not heed the urgings and 
efforts being made in the interest of peace. Confident that Germany 
would not retract her original promise of support, Austria-Hungar>' 
declared war on Serbia on July 28, and military action commenced 
the next day. Efforts were made by Germany and Great Britain to 
“localize” the war. Russia, however, proclaimed general mobiliza- 
tion on July 30, an action tliat brought a change in the German 
attitude. 

Germany considered Russian mobilization a “threatening state of 
war.” In the event of war with Russia and France, Germany v'oiild 
be forced to fight on two fronts. In the anticipation of such a war, 
the German militarj' plan was to make an intensive move against 
France for a quick defeat before Russia had time to mobilize and 
then direct her entire militar)' strength against Russia. If Russia 
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were mobilized, tl.is pb„ would not work. Gennany therefore 
detenniiied to stop the general mobilization program of Russia. The 
peace efforts of the German government were dropped, and an 
ultimatum was sent to Russia to revoke the general mobilization 
order within twelve hours, on threat of German mobilization against 
her. Russia did not answer, and on August 1, Germany declared war 
on Russia. Considering the system of alliances, quite naturally the 
next move involved France. Before the declaration of war on Russia, 
Germany had asked France what position she would take in the 
event of war between Germany and Russia. France refused to state 
her position and began to mobilize. Germany then (August 3) 
declared war on France. 


Events soon brought Great Britain into the war. Although she had 
friendly understandings with France and Russia, no formal treaties 
pledged her military and naval support to them. Until August 2, 
British public opinion strongly opposed Britain’s entrance into the 
European conflict, and the British government did not commit itself 
to any course of action. On tliat date, Germany sent an ultimatum 
to the government of Belgium demanding permission within twelve 
hours to march troops tiirough Belgium into France and stating that 
if permission were not given, Belgium would be treated as an enemy 
nation. The Belgian government refused to grant the request. 
Though the neutrality of Belgium had been guaranteed by the 
European powers, including Germany, on August 4, German troops 
invaded the country. This action threatened an essential principle 
of British foreign policy — that Belgium should not be occupied by 
a hostile military power which would endanger Britain’s control of 
the English Channel. Wlien the British government learned of the 
German invasion, an ultimatum was sent to Germany demanding 
assurance that Belgian neutrality would be respected and stipulat- 
ing that if the assurance were not given by midnight of August 4, a 
state of war would exist between Great Britain and Germany. The 
assurance was not given, and Gennany and Great Britain were at 


war. 

Within the next few days, Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Russia and France, and Russia, on Austria-Hungary. Thus, with the 
exception of Italy, all powers in the two alliances for maintenance 
of the balance of power in Europe were at war. Italy refused to 
carry out her obligations under the Triple Alliance on tlie grounds 
that the terms of the Alliance applied to a defensive war and that 
Germany and Austria-Hungary were waging offensive war. Other 
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nations soon were involved, and “the incident” of Sarajevo devel- 
oped into the general war so long feared by the world. 

Austria-Hungary, Germany, Turkey, and Bulgaria were called the 
“Central Powers” and France, Great Britain, Russia, and their allies 
the “Allies” or “Allied Powers.” Although Italy declared her neu- 
trality in 1914, she entered the war in 1915 on the side of the Allied 
Powers against her former Triple Alliance partners. 

Responsibility for the War 

Who was responsible for the war? The answers to thi<; question 
have been numerous since the late summer of 1914. They vary from 
statements fixing the exact responsibility to generalizations of wide- 
spread responsibility. During the course of the war, each alignment 
of nations endeavored to fix the responsibility on the other. Each 
government promoted propaganda campaigns within its boundaries 
to justify its course of action and to convince its people that the war 
had been caused by an unprovoked attack upon the nation. When 
the crisis is considered from the point of view of each nation, each 
would seem to have sufficient reason for its coiurse of action, but 
when world-wide effects of the war are considered, no reason seems 
really “sufficient.” Serbia felt that she could not submit to Austro- 
Hungarian domination; Austria-Hungary was afraid her Empire 
would be broken up; Germany believed that her “encirclement” by 
the Triple Entente could lead only to disaster for her; Russia feared 
loss of prestige; France faced diplomatic isolation if Russia were 
defeated; and Great Britain felt that she- could not allow herself to 
be put into a position that endangered the British Isles and her 
Empire. These beliefs and fears caused statesmen and military 
leaders either to do certain things leading to mobilization and then 
to war or to fail to do certain things which might have maintained 
the peace. One historian has written as follows about the statesmen 
and military leaders of the European nations directly involved in 
the events preceding the war: “Some of them were cunning, some 
were cowardly, and some of them were merely stupid. They would 
have been quite unable to precipitate a world war, had they not 
been, equally with millions of common people, the more or less 
willing agents of immense forces which for a generation had been 
predisposing the civilized world to mortal combat” ^ 

The peace conference which followed the war placed tlie sole 

i CaiUon J. H. Hayes, A Pdilical and Cultural History of Modem Europe (Nr»' 
YotV: The Macmillan Co . 1M9), vol. 11, p. 578. 
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respoiisibilKy for the war upon Germany and her aUies. Since that 
time, most historians har’e contended that this viewpoint is no 
longer defensible. They maintain that all of the nations were respon- 
stble m the degree to which the actions of their governments con- 
tnbuted to the distrust and tension building up in the years from 
18^0 to 1914. 


THE UNITED STATES AND WORLD WAR I 

The people of the United States were amazed and stunned by the 
news of tlie outbreak of war in Europe. Although the United States 
had made considerable advance as a world power following the 
Spanisli-American War in 1898, little public attention was given to 
international politics, and there was little general awareness of the 
impending dangers in Europe. The peace movement had been well 
received in the United States, and the people could not believe that 
war could develop when such peace*promoting projects as the 
Hague Conferences, the organization of peace societies, and the 
negotiation of arbitration treaties had taken place so recently. War, 
however, was a reality. Although the active participation of the 
United States seemed remote in 1914, events in the next three years 
led to the entrance of the United States on the side of the Allied 
Powers as an Associate Power. 

Neutrality 

On August 4, 1914, President Woodrow Wilson proclaimed the 
neutrality of the United States. Later in the same month, an appeal 
was made to the people to be “impartial in thought as well as in 
action.” 

Although the determination to remain aloof from the European 
war was strong, the United States was affected vitally by the war 
from its beginning. Conditions made it impossible to adhere to the 
complete neutrality that President Wilson desired. First, the popu- 
lation of the United States included millions of people who were 
either foreign-bom or American-bom of foreign parentage. Many 
of these people had come from the nations involved in the war and 
soon were emotionally influenced by old loyalties and family rela- 
tionships. Second, the United States was not only the most power- 
ful neutral nation but also the one most able to furnish food and 
war supplies to the belligerent nations. Consequently, both the 
Central Powers and the Allied P<nvers endeavored to yvin the sup- 
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port of the United States. Third, business interests in the United 
States had commercial and financial relations with every European 
nation, and particularly with Great Britain and Germany. The pro- 
tection of these interests became a vital factor in the relations 
between the United States and 'the warring nations. Fourth, the 
close cultural ties between the United States and Great Britain 
influenced public opinion in favor of the Allied Powers. Fifth, the 
question of the rights of neutrals involved the United States in 
trying situations as the opposing nations vied \vith one another for 
coveted supplies, and to exclude one another from them. 

Neutrality and the Allied Powers 

The tradition of neutrality and neutral rights was strong in the 
society of the United States. Since the time of George Washington’s 
proclamation of neutrality in 1793, the determination to remain 
aloof from European controversies and entangling alliances had 
been a part of foreign policy. Although this policy was temporarily 
abandoned in the War of 1812, the rights of neutrals were instru- 
mental in provoking that war. From that time, the United States 
had consistently promoted the principle of neutral rights and was 
active in lessening the power of belligerent nations to interfere with 
the activities of neutral nations. 

^Vhen World War I broke out, the international rules governing 
the rights of neutrals were little more than vague precedents and 
opinions, many of which had been made obsolete by the methods 
of modem w'arfare. Although codes of land and naval w’arfare were 
developed in the years immediately preceding the crucial year of 
1914, they had not been ratified by all nations. Great Britain and 
her allies, at the outbreak of war, refused to accept the rules of 
naval warfare that had been formulated into the Declaration of 
London in 1909, because they might endanger the command of the 
seas by the Allied Powers. 

The Allied control of the seas made possible an effective blockade 
of the German ports to cut off direct trade between the United 
States and Germany. Furthermore, Great Britain interfered with 
United States ships canying cargoes destined for neutral ports if 
the supplies eventually might reach her enemies. Such ships were 
searched for both military supplies and nonmilitary commodities 
which might aid the Central Pmvers in even a limited degree. In 
addition, tlie United States mail both to and from Europe was 
searched, since Great Britain contended that even mail might con- 
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tain materials that would aid her enemies. The United States, assert- 
ing that the rights of neutrals included complete freedom to trade 
with other nations, denounced British interference as illegal. The 
protests were in vain and led only to a prolonged dispute with the 
British government. 

Great Britain was convinced that the government of the United 
States would go no further tlian protest or press for damages after 
the war was ended. The favorable attitude of the people of the 
United States toward the Allied Powers was responsible for the 
British opinion, Undoubtedly the skillful propaganda of Great 
Britain in defense of the Alli^ cause was partially responsible for 
this favoritism, but not entirely. The cultural ties with Great Britain 
and friendship with France, traditional since the time of the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War, were powerful forces in convincing the 
people of the United States of the “rightness” of the Allied cause. 

At the same time, many people were suspicious of Germany, a 
feeling that had been developing since the time of the Spanish- 
American War. Germany was visualized as a militarist nation, un- 
friendly to democracy and to the United States. Anti-German senti- 
ment was further stimulated by the violation of Belgian neutrality 
and the sinking by a German submarine of the Lusitania, a British 
liner carrying citizens of the United States. Business interests also 
were less enraged by British than by German interference with 
trade, since from the former they could claim and eventually collect 
damages. Though the business interests protested against British 
interference with trade, war orders from the Allied nations more 
than made up for the loss of orders from the Central Powers and 
neutral nations. Prosperity resulted from the trade, and since there 
was no loss of life from the British policy, demands for the respect 
of neutral rights by England were not pressed to a breaking point. 

Neutrality and the Central Towers 

The practices of the Allied Powers were annoying and contrary 
to the established principles of international law regarding the 
rights of neutrals, but they were overshadowed by the trouble that 
developed with the Central Powers. Germany was hurt econom- 
ically by the Allied blockade, and Allied control of the seas made 
it possible for the Allied Powers to obtain needed military supplies 
from the United States. At first Gemiany protested agamst the 
feeble attempts of the government of the United States to hold the 
Allies to the rules of international law and urged that a more force- 
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ful position be taken. When protests did not bring the desired 
results, the Central Powers, through their agents and pro-German 
sympathizers in the United States, instigated sabotage against busi- 
ness interests in the United States that were trading with the Allies. 
For example, munition plants were destroyed or damaged by explo- 
sions, and incendiary fires and bombs were concealed in ships carry- 
ing cargoes to the Allied Powers. This, along wth the fairly obvious 
German propaganda campaign, was deeply resented by both the 
government and the people and only added to the anti-German 
feeling. 

Germany then resorted to the use of submarine warfare as a 
means of retaliation against the superior Allied seapower. In Feb- 
ruary, 1915, Germany declared that the waters around the British 
Isles constituted a "‘war zone” and announced her intention to 
destroy every Allied merchant ship ^vithin the area without regard 
to the safety of passengers or crew. Neutral nations were warned 
that neutral ships in the war zone might accidentally be destroyed. 
Germany did not deny that sinking imarmed neutral ships was a 
violation of existing international law but asserted that it was neces- 
sary because of the illegal disregard of the rights of neutrals by the 
Allied Powers. Thus Germany embarked upon a course that even- 
tually led to the entrance of the United States into the war on the 
side of the Allied Powers. 

The government of the United States was more alarmed by the 
announcement of the unrestricted use of submarines than by the 
policies of the Allied Powers, because loss of lives as well as of 
property was involved. A sharp warning was sent to the German 
government that the United States would hold Germany to a “strict 
accoimtability” for “property endangered and lives lost.” 

In the three months following the German announcement, t'^'O 
United States ships were attacked, one of which was sunk, and a 
citizen of the United States lost his life when a British steamer 
sunk. Germany offered to make reparations but refused to abandon 
the use of submarines. In May, 1915, tension beriveen the ri'"® 
governments was intensified by the sinldng of the Lusitania off the 
coast of Ireland. No warning had been given, and more than 1.10® 
persons lost their lives, including 128 citizens of the United States. 
Lengthy negotiations followed the vigorous protests of the United 
States. The German government, fearful that the protests might 
lead to open hostility, promised that “liners vail not be sunk by our 
submarines without warning and without safety of the lives of non* 
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combatants, provided that the liners do not try to escape or offer 
resistance.” 

Six months later, March, 1916, an unarmed French liner, the 
Sussex, was torpedoed and sunk without warning by a German” sub- 
marine. Many citizens of the United States were aboard, and three 
of them lost their lives. Germany was then warned that if sh? did 
not abandon submarine warfare against passenger and freight-carry- 
ing vessels, the United States would break off diplomatic relations. 
Alarmed by the situation, since a diplomatic break would almost 
certainly lead to war, Germany again made the concession. 

Following this promise, relations between Germany and the 
United States were more friendly than at any time after the out- 
break of the war. In January, 1917, however, Germany informed the 
United States that both armed and unarmed merchant vessels would 
be sunk in the waters surrounding the British Isles and in the 
Mediterranean. President Wilson promptly broke off diplomatic 
relations. In Marcli, the breach became wider when the United 
States Department of State released to the public the contents of a 
note from Alfred Zimmermann, the German Foreign Minister, to 
the German ambassador in Mexico. The so-called Zimmermann note, 
which had been intercepted by British secret service agents, re- 
vealed an offer of the States of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to 
Mexico for her aid if war broke out between the United States and 
Germany and Germany won. This information intensified the con- 
viction among the people that German militarism was a threat to tlie 
United States. 

In the same month came news that the autocratic government of 
the Tsar was overthro^vn in Russia and that in its place a provisional 
republican government had been established. The principal Allied 
Powers were then ruled by popular governments, and to the people 
of the United States the war had become one in which popular 
government opposed autocratic government. Following closely on 
these two events came dispatches of the sinking of three United 
States ships by German submarines. 

President Wilson, realizing that further protests would not be 
effective, felt that the time had come for more drastic action. Con- 
gress was called into special session on April 2, 1917, and on April 6, 
war was declared on Germany. Although diplomatic relations were 
immediately broken off with Austria-Hungary, war was not declared 
against that nation until December 7. No declarations of war were 
made against Turkey and Bulgaria, the other Central Powers. The 
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United States did not make formal alliances with the Allied Powers, 
joining them only as an Associated Power. 

World War I ended on November 11, 1918, with the defeat of 
the Central Powers. On that date an armistice was signed, and the. 
Allied and Associated Powers made plans for a conference to make 
the ^treaties of peace and to plan for collective security. These 
developments will be discussed in the following chapter. 

SUMMARY 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, there was a paradoxical 
situation in international relations. Certain conditions indicated that 
co-operation among nations would promote peace — ^for example, a 
growing world trade and economic interdependence, international 
conferences to consider political issues, nonpoh'tical international 
organizations, and the peace movement. At the same time, condi- 
tions hindered the promotion of peace and co-operation — for exam- 
ple, intense nationalism, huge armaments, and economic imperial- 
ism. Eventually, these conditions were stronger in determining inter- 
national relations than those promoting peace, and world conflict 
resulted. 

By the early part of the twentieth century, two powerful alliances 
— the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente — had been formed in 
Europe. The Triple Alliance included Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Italy, which nations agreed to assist one another if any of them 
were attacked by another nation or a combination of nations. The 
Triple Entente, composed of Great Britain, France, and Russia, 
worked in close co-operation in international affairs. Each group of 
nations distrusted and feared the strength of the other and worked 
continually to maintain a balance of power in European affairs. 

From 1905 to 1914, the nations of the t^vo alliance groups were 
involved in several diplomatic crises in North Africa and the Balkan 
region. Although none of these crises developed into a general war 
among the great powers, tire suspicion and fear resulting from them 
promoted antagonisms likely to result in war, since each nation was 
determined to protect its own interests. Rivalry in the Balkan region 
caused the “incident” that immediately led to the outbreak of World 
War I in July, 1914, but the underlying causes went back to the 
nationalist aspirations of the nations involved. 

Tlie people of the United States apparently had little interest in 
the diplomatic crises in Europe which immediately preceded World 
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War 1 When war broke out. President Wilson issued a proclama- 
Uon of neutrality, an action that followed the traditional policy of 
isolatron from European controversies. In general, however, public 
opinion favored the Allied cause from the beginning of the war. 

As the war progressed, the United States became involved in 
controversies with both the Allied Powers and the Central Powers 
over the rights of a neutral nation. The Allied Powers blockaded the 
Gennan ports and cut off the trade between the United States and 
Germany, and British naval ships stopped United States ships carry- 
ing cargoes to the ports of other neutral nations, on the grounds that 
the goods might reach the Central Powers. Blocked by Allied con- 
trol of the seas, Germany resorted to unrestricted use of submarines 
against neutral trade, asserting that such action was necessary be- 
cause of the illegal disregard of the rights of neutrals by the iMlled 
Powers. 

The controversy \vith Germany over the use of unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare overshadowed the controversy with Great Britain 
over her interference with our trade. After diplomatic efforts to 
persuade Germany to respect merchant and passenger ships failed, 
the United States declared war on Germany in April, 1917. 


QUESTIONS 


1- Contrast the conditions making for and against world peace and 
co-operation in the period before World War I. 

2. What are some of the reasons for the failure of the peace movement 
in tlie early twentieth century to prevent World War IP 

3. How did the principle of balance of power show itself in the build- 
ing of the European alliances previous to World War I? 

4. What were the main reasons for the series of diplomatic crises from 
1905 to 1914? What prevented these events from developing into a 
general European war? How did they contribute to the outbreak of 
World War I? 

5. Give some examples of the great powers* playing the game of power 
politics in the Balkan situation previous to the outbreak of World 


War I. 

6. What do you consider the underlying causes of World War I? 

7. What principles of foreign policy did the government of the United 
States follow when war broke out in Europe in 1914? Did follo\ving 
these principles help to get us info the war? 

8. Before the entrance of the United Stales in World War I, why was 
the attitude of the people of the United States more favorable to the 
cause of the Aliied Powers than to the Central PowersF 
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9. Why was the interference with United States trade by the Aliied 
Powers less obnoxious to the United States than the use of submarine 
warfare by the Central Powers? 

10. What was the effect of the Zimmermann note and of the fall of the 
Tsarist government in Russia on public opinion in the United States? 


DISCUSSION 

1. “A study of nationalism enables one to understand its great spiritual 
power — a power too dangerous to be free of all restraint.” Relate 
this statement to conditions in Europe from 1870 to 1914. 

2. It has been said that at the time of World War I, the world did not 
want war and the diplomats did not want war. Why, then, was there 
a war? 

3. Was the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his' 
wife the “cause” of World War I? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Let us assume that the responsibility for World War I rests upon the 
following countries: Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Serbia. What is the degree of responsibility for 
each of these countries when the underlying or basic causes of war 
are considered? When the events precipitating the war are con- 
sidered? 

5. In 191G, Woodrow Wilson's re-election to the Presidency of the 
United States was in part due to the plea that he had “kept us out 
of war.” Do you think this influenced Germany to announce unre- 
stricted submarine warfare again in January, 1917? Why or why not? 

6. At the outbreak of World War I, many diplomats of the United 
States believed that a German victory and an English defeat would 
have been a major disaster for the United States. How can this point 
of view be justified? 


TERMS 

Alliance: A formal agreement between two or more nations providing 
for military or general assistance to protect the interests of the signatory 
nations. 

Balkan region before World War I: The countries of Greece, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, Romania, and Albania. 
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Entente: An understanding or friendly agreement behveen nations 
based upon declarations^ not a formal alliance. 

Mobilization: Act of assembling, equipping, and preparing military and 
naval forces for active hostilities. 

“Splendid" isolation; The attitude of Great Britain in remaining for* 
mally aloof from continental European affairs during the last part of the 
nineteenth century. 
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THE QUEST FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY 


At the close of World War I, the hope of mankind was that the war 
had been fought to “end all wars.” This hope was based on the 
belief that international co-operation and collective security would 
replace the old rivalry for national interests and rights. There were 
several indications that peace would prevail, and among these, 
three were particularly significant. First, an international organi 2 a- 
tion had been established specifically to maintain peace and to pro- 
vide security. Second, the nations of the world showed an interest 
in reducing armaments. Third, in 1928, most of the nations re- 
nounced war as an instrument of national policy. 

In the present chapter, we shall consider the attempts to pro- 
mote peace and collective security in the period from the end of 
World War I to the early 1930s. In the chapter following, the 
economic conditions for the same period will be discussed. 

THE PEACE SETTLEMENTS 

The Basis for Peace Negotiations 

Before the United States entered World War I, President Wood- 
row Wilson had offered the services of the United States to medi- 
ate between the warring nations on the basis of a “negotiated” 
rather than an “imposed” peace. Neither the Allied Powers nor the 
Central Powers considered the offer, each side hoping for a decisive 
victory. After the United Stales entered the war, Wilson firmly 
expressed the belief that a “peace without victory” should follow 
the war, contending that the war was not against the German 
people but only against the autocratic and militarist German gov- 
ernment. 

In Januaiy' 1917, Wilson, in a speech to Congress on war aims, 
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formulated a program — known as the Fourteen Points — ^which he 
considered necessary for a just and durable peace. A summary of 
these points follows: 

(1) Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at — the abolition of 
.secret diplomacy. 

(2) Absolute freedom of the seas in time of war as well as in time 
of peace. 

(3) The removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade conditions. 

(4) Reduction of armaments. 

(5) An impartial adjustment of colonial claims, with proper con- 
sideration of the people concerned. 

(6) The evacuation of all Russian territory and an unhampered 
opportunity for Russia to determine independently her own po- 
litical development and national policy. 

(7) The evacuation and restoration of Belgium. 

(8) The evacuation and restoration of France and the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

(9) A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy along nationality lines. 

(10) A free opportunity for autonomous development for the sub- 
ject people of Austria-Hungary. 

(11) Evacuation and restoration of Romania, Serbia, and Monte- 
negro; free access to the sea for Serbia. 

(12) Autonomous development for the non-Turkish nationalities of 
the Turkish Empire and the intemationaJizab'on of the Straits of 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 

(13) Restoration of an independent Poland, \vith free access to the 
sea guaranteed by international agreement. 

(14) The lormation of b genera) association of nations for the pvr- 
pose of giving mutual guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

The governments of Great Britain, France, and Italy made no 
objection to the Fourteen Points, but neither did they officially 
accept them. Nevertheless, many people considered them the war 
aims of the Allied Powers and the basis upon which peace would 
be negotiated. The armistice with Germany made it clear tliat the 
peace treaty would be based on the Fourteen Points, with three 
reservations. First, Great Britain rescr%'ed the right of freedom of 
action at the peace conference on the second point — that is, abso- 
lute freedom of the seas in time of war as well as in time of peace. 
Second, the Allies insisted that “restoration*’ of territoiy' must in- 
clude reparation for damages done to the Allied civilian population 
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and Uleir property by German aggression. Third, point ten, calling 
the autonomous development for the subject people of Austria- 
Hungary, was changed to independence for those people. 


The Paris Peace Conference 

The conference to decide the peace terms convened in Paris in 
January, 1919, with only the victorious Allied nations represented. 
Although all of the thirty-two Allied nations sent delegates, the 
fundamental decisions were made by the “Big Four"— Georges 
Clemenceau. Premier of France; David Lloyd George, Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain; Vittorio Orlando. Prime Minister of Italy; 
and Woodrow Wilson, President of tlie United States. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, a conflict of interests among the 
nations handicapped harmonious procedure. First, Wilson's ideal of 
a just and durable peace” based on the Fourteen Points was in 
conflict with Clemenceau's desire for a vengeful peace to weaken 
Germany so that France would be assured of security against future 
German aggression. 

Second, the secret treaties negotiated by the Allied Powers before 
the United States entered the war provided for a division of much 
of the territory of the Central Powers among the victorious Allied 
nations. A secret agreement among Bussia, France, and Great 
Britain, for example, provided for the division of almost all of 
European Turkey and much of Asiatic Turkey among the three 
powers. In other secret treaties, Italy was promised Austrian terri- 
tory at the head of the Adriatic Sea and down its eastern shore and 
the Greek Dodecanese Islands in the Aegean Sea, and Japan was 
allowed to take over all German rights in the Chinese province of 
Shantung and the conquered German islands in the Pacific Ocean 
north of the equator. These arrangements ran counter to the princi- 
ple of self-determination — that is, the right of a nationality in sub- 
jection to decide its own governmental status— supported by Wil- 
son. The subject nationalities under the domination of Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and Turkey were stirred deeply by Wilson’s prom- 
ises of self-determination and worked for the realization of their 
nationalist desires, which were in direct conflict with the provisions 
of the secret treaties. 

Third, the delegates from the European Allied Powers were 
guided to a large extent by the intense hatred their people had for 
the Central Powers, particularly for Germany. This hatred had built 
up during the war years, and there was little desire among the 


